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Gilman, 

Ir is late in the afternoon of a blustering March day 
that I shall again introduce you into the household of 
Doctor Hardcastle. And it is a large and interesting 
family for which the doctor is now responsible. 

First, there is himself, as glorious a type of manhood 
is ever stood in the exposed outer circle of existence, 
interposing his own body between the storms and cares 
of life, and the cowering forms of women and children. 

Then, there was his pupil, Hugh Haddon— 

As tall, as sinewy, and as strong, 
As earth's first k he Argo’s gallant sailors ; 
Heroes in history, and gods in song, 
and bearing, in that genial dignity of form, counte- 
ance, and manner which was the natural expression of 
great conscious power and goodness, a general resem- 
blance to his master. 

There was Mrs. Garnet, in her simple widow's dress 
of black silk, with surplice bosom, inside handkerchief, 
und little lace cap—somewhat jaded, yet with her grace- 
ful form, fair complexion, delicate features, and pensive 
thoughtfulness of expression, presenting a pleasing 
image of the “intellectual system of beauty.” In 
charming contrast to her was her daughter, Mrs. Hard- 
castle, in the full bloom of perfectly developed vital 
beauty, revealing that marriage and maternity had been 
to her healthful, sanguine, and joyous organization, 
what they should be to ali women, a continuous acces- 
sion of new life, health, and happiness. 

She had made no mistake in the calculation of her 
future. Active, bustling, often very laborious, her lot 
had been indeed, but suited to her strong and cheerful 
nature. Her life had been guided, besides, by almost 
unerring intelligence, sustained by undying love, and 
cheered by unfailing hope. Anxieties had come, indeed, 
but these had not been suffered to grow into. corroding 
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cares. Sorrow had visited them, too, but this had not 
been permitted to crush them with despair, or even bow 
them long in despondency. In the second year of their 
married life, death had entered their dwelling and lifted 
their only child from its mother’s bosom. Yes, the 
firstling of their little flock—the first-born of their 
youthful love, that strong and beautiful child, so full of 
glorious promise, whose health and life seemed so 
secure, who was, besides, so watched and tended—that 
| idolized child was born away from their arms, and the 
| hearts of the parents long writhed in the anguish of be- 
reavement before they could understand and receive the 
Divine message in the infant’s little life and death. 
They had been so independent, so confiding, so happy 
| in their earthly lot, so absorbed in their worldly plans, 
that they might never even have lifted their eyes to 
heaven but for gazing after the soaring wing of their 
cherub; might never have lifted their hearts to heaven, 
but for yearning after the ascended and glorified child ; 
for “where the treasure is, there will the heart be 
also.” 

They had now been married eleven years, and six 
| other children elaimed their love and care ; six children 
|—boys and girls—with their ages ranging from one 
| year old to nine. ‘hey were not rich. They owned 
the house, farm, and improvements upon the latter, but 
beyond this they did not possess a thousand pounds. 
Dr. Hardcastle’s practice was very extensive, and very 
profitable to—his patients; not very enriching to him- 
self. With a large and growing family, with a strong 
and sympathetic nature, generous heart, and open hand 
and purse, how could Magnus Hardcastle grow rich? 
Indeed, he must have been much poorer than he was, 
but for the efficient aid of his “ woman-kind.” 

Mrs, Garnet had gradually assumed to herself the re- 
sponsibility ofthe needlework of the family. 

Elsie did all the housework. 

Hugh Haddon constituted himself gardener, assistant 
and tutor, doetor’s boy, and helper-in-general to the 
establishment. 

And he feund time, besides, for the systematic and 
assiduous study of medicine, so that within the last 
year he had been dubbed by the neighbours the young 
doctor of the firm. 

For the last two years, Hugh had spent the winters 











in London attending lectures. Upon these occasions, 
he usually left home upon the first of December, and 
returned upon the first of March. This was the last 
winter of his purposed migrations, and his friends at 
home were expecting his return with unusual impa- 
tience. The first of March had come, however, and he 
had not yet arrived. A letter from him had informed 
his friends that he remained in London for the purpose 
of obtaining his diploma. 

The family were now in daily expectation either of 
his arrival er of another letter. It was upon the even- 
ing ef the seventh of March, then, that the commodions 
family room of the house was occupied by Mrs. Gar- 
net and six children of Elsie’s. ‘This room was well 
warmed and lighted. The supper table was set, and 
supper was ready to be served as soon as the doctor 
should get in from his rounds, It had not long to wait ; 
for soon Doctor Hardcastle was seen to ride into the 
yard, dismount, and come into the house. As soon as 
he set foot within the room, the children swarmed upon 
him like bees upon a sunflower-stalk, or the Liliputians 
upon Gulliver; and he lifted and kissed them one by 
one, but looking around impatiently the while for one 
he loved even more than all these little ones—to wit, 
the mother, At last— 

“ Where is Elsie, Mrs. Garnet ? ” he asked 

“ Gone, again; I do wish, Magnus, you would pre- 
vent her. She makes horself a slave to these poor 
neighbours of hers. I do really think that she has 
family cares and toils enough; and that when she has 
performed her household duties as well asshe always does, 
she might consider herself discharged from other social 
obligations. I do wish you would talk to her very 
seriously about it. Now to-day she has had a very 
fatiguing time indeed. And yet, this evening, as soon 
as she had got the supper and set the table, she placed 
the children all in my care, and against my advice, high 
as the wind is, and deep as the snow is drifted, she took 
a basket and filled it with provisions, and started to 
carry it to those poor Millers on the mountain. Indeed, 
I wish Magnus, you would tell her not to do it.” 

“T tell Elsie to do or not to do! Do you know, 
my dear lady mother, what is the highest, the very 
highest boon of God to man? Free will, the blessed 
liberty of going to the old Nick if they please. There 
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are those so fond of freedom, that they would prefer 
going to perdition by the exercise of their free willjto 
being arbitrarily predestined to heayen.” 

“ Perhaps so; but Elsie is not one of those, Dr. 
Hardcastle. If you were but to hint to your wife that 
you disapprove and dislike her thus exposing herself, 
she, would stop it at once; she would think it her duty 
to do so.” 

“ T know it; and therefore I have to be more chary 
in meddling with her docile spirit than if she. had..the 
self-wil! and temper of Xantippe. But, ah! do you 
think it does not make my heart ache to see her expose 
herself to wind and snow, and to think that I have not 
yet provided a carriage for her, and to see her work 
from early morning till night. And now having brought 
her to all this, shall I fetter her will?—no!” said Dr. 
Hardcastle, with strong emotion. 

Mrs. Garnet arose and went to his side, and stood 
there, and drew his arm over her shoulder, caressingly, 
as she said, 

“ Magnus, you have made Elsie completely, divinely 
happy ; I mean,asa mortal womancan be! No man could 
do more for his wife, very few can do so much. As 
for her privations and toils, it is I, only I, whose weak- 
ness caused all that! It was I who disinherited 
her! I!” ; 

“Tush! hush! a truce to self-criminations! Blsie 
is the only consistent, rational, equable one in the 
family, now Hughis gone. And here she comes, the 
darling ; and without her cloak, as I live, Come, Mrs. 
Garnet, we will both scold her for that.” 

Here she came, cold as the weather was, actially 
without her cloak. 

He opened the door quickly, and received her in his 
arms, pressing her cold hands to his bosom, to warm 
them, and drawing her on towards the fire. 

“Now where have you been, facing the wind, and 
plunging through the snow drifts? ” 

“T have been on the mountain,” said Elsie, untying 
her bonnet, and giving it to one child, and throwing 
her shawl upon the arms of another. “I have been on 
the mountain to see those poor Millers. Their little 
girl, almost barefooted, came over here this afternoon 
for me to go to hermother, I knew they were suffer- 
ing, and so I filled the basket and went home with the 
little one.” 

“But your cloak, dear! What in the world have 
you done with your cloak ? ” 

“Oh! I laid it over Susan Miller and her babe, wntil 
I could come home, and send them a blanket. Oh,now 
don’t look so shocked! I am warmly clothed without 
the cloak; besides, the distance was short, and I ran 
along fast. Nonsense, now! How is it that children 
are half their 
cold, without being 
robust by the exposure 7” 

Magnus was watching her. He was accustomed to 
her occasional moods of sorrowful tenderness, which, 
he said, compared with her usual, bright, cheerful 
temper, asa general, steaming thaw contrasts with a 
fine, clear, frosty morning. He stooped over the 
back of her chair, and bending his head close to hers, 
asked. 

“ Of what are you thinking so sadly, Elsie?” 

A slight flush warmed her cheek, and she replied, 
meekly, without raising her head: 

“An unworthy thought, dearest; at least, ungrate- 
ful and presumptuous. I was thinking of that poor 
family, of the little good I was able to do them, and 
the great pleasure it gave me to do even that. I will 
confess to you all the egotism of my thought—then I 
thought how generous | really was by nature, and how 
I should delight in doing a great deal of good, if I had 
the means; and then an emotion of discontent, and a 
disposition to murmur, came upon me, and I thought 
what a pity it was that I, so really liberal by nature, 
should be compelled to repress so many generous im- 
pulses—that I should not have a fortune to spend—and 
I sighed from self-pity. lam ashamed that such un- 
grateful emotions should have disturbed my heart, and 
I speak of them now with shame, for now I feel how 
presumptuous they really were; for why, indeed, should 
I have a fortune, or anything else that we have not 
gained by our own toil? I, who am already so happy 
in the wealth of family affections, Magnus.” 

“ Dear Elsie, if the material and temporal good of 
mankind were first to be thought of, doubtless then it 
were better that wealth should be in the hands of the 
benevolent and philanthropic. But such is not the 
ease. It is the spiritual and eternal welfare both of 
the individual and of the race that is provided for; and 
hence each individual is placed in circumstances, not 
where he can do the most seeming good, but where he 
can best develop his moral and spiritual nature. Thus, 
you have benevolence. You do not need to have that 
virtue cultivated by the contrast of your own wealth 
with another’s wants, and by the exercise of alms- 
giving; hence you are not schooled in prosperity and 
the duty of beneficence. But, Elsie, as you are not 
perfect, perhaps there are other virtues you lack, and 
which can be developed only in poverty. ButI did 
not mean to preach you a little sermon, darling. And 
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of good fews—first, that as this is thedast year imtwhich 
we Bhall*be put to’any expense for Hugh’s cdllege 
course of lectures, we shall have a hundred or so pounds 
over-our amuual expenditurehalf of ‘this’ sum yd 
shall disburse in judiciousalms. That is my first piece 
of-glad tidings, and. my second-is like unto -it—Hugh 
himself will be home to-night.” 

“ Hugh honieté-night? Oh, you don’t say so !” 

“ Yes; -this-afternoen;-in passing the post-office, “E 
got a letter that arrived yesterday, and that I should 
have had yesterday. And this letter announces the 
arrival of Hugh this very evening.” 

“Hugh coming home this evening ? ” 

“Brother Hugh is come!” said a pleasant voice, as 
the door opened, and Hugh Haddon stood among them. 

All arose, and Magnus and Elsie hastened to meet 
him. 

“Dear friends,” he said, “shaking hands right and 
left, “ I could not resist the desire I felt to go to the 
window and look in upon you while you were all at 
your quiet evening occupations. I have been watching 
you for the last five minutes.” 


“You rogue! But come to the fire, com@tathe fire. 
Supper a§ justeready,” said Doctor Hatde while 
Hugh threw off his great coat, and laid it aside with 


his hat, “Oh, Hugh, we are so glad@to see you! Had 
you a pleasant journey? What tiifie did you get to 
the village? You Have travelled day atd-night, I am 
afraid? And then you have walked fromi the village 
here ?” 

“Yes; I couldii’t have got a horse for two or three 
hours, and I réally couldn't wait) 1 was so eager to get 
home.” 

“Dear Hugh, you ttst be so tired! Here, sit down 
in this chair near the fire,” said Elsie, pushing @ chair 
forward. 

“Oh, have you g6t your diploma, Hugh? Let's sée 
the document with our OWn eyes,” said Dr. Hardcastid; 
coming forward. ; ; 

“ Yes, here it is,” said Hugh; “here it is; I took it! 
out of my trunk to bring alofig.as a sort of credential’ 
that your years of kindness havé not beén thrown away 
upoh mé, my best friend;”,-aid Hugh produded the 
parchment, and laid it onthe table. 

“Good! good! Heré it is, Elsie, Come, léok:. Here 
is Dr. Haddon’s warrant to kill and cure; seeindam 
artem. Here is the diploma. Héré is the prize for 
which hé has toiled so hav@—thé good of his race.” 

“No, not the good, but the great’starting place. 
it not'so, Hugh?” said Elsie, comitig forward. - 

“ Yes, true, thestarting-point. She is worthiér than 
I. The starting-poiiit; my boy. And now for a bril- 
liant career. Aim high, Hugh. He who aims at the 
sun may not bring it down, but his arrow will fly high- 
est. You must be more successful than I have been, 
Hugh. Iam a useful—if you please—an extensively 
useful member of my profession, and of society: You 
must be a distinguished honour to the faculty and the 
world! Oh, I have a grand ambition for you, Hugh!” 

“ My dear friend! my best friend! all that I am and 
have l owe to you, to your patient, disinterested teach- 
ing of many years. Oh, yes! and all that I may become 
or may possess, I shall still owe to you. Ah! Doctor 
Hardcastle, I speak of a debt. I shall never be able to 
repay the debt I owe to you.” 

“Why, Hugh!” replied Dr. Hardcastle, throwing 
his arm affectionately over the shoulder of his young 
friend, aud speaking in a voice as harmonious and 
gentle as a woman’s. “Why, Hugh! never let me 
hear another word of owing anything but brotherly 
love tome. You, who have been my second self in all 
my labours and professional cares; a son to me, except 
that you have given me no anxiety, but much ease. 
My brother, companion, confidant! Whiy, what ever 
could I have done without you, Hugh? What could 
any of us have done without you? Mrs. Garnet, how 
could you have got along without your son, Hugh ? 
Elsie, how could you have managed to conduct your 
domestic and business affairs without Hugh? Children, 
little ones, I say, what would you take for ‘big brother?’” 

The last-named little shareholders in the Hugh Had- 
don property, swarmed around him, some with gentle, 
some with vociferous demonstrations of affection. 
And their mother laid her hands affectionately on ‘his 
shoulders, and looking up in his face, said— 

“Dear Hugh! No! no-one could possibly have 
supplied your place to us since we have known you. 
You have been, indeed, like an elder son to the family, 
only that, as the doctor says, instead of giving us 
trouble, you have relieved us of it. Oh, Hugh! our 
dear boy! only be half as eminent as we hope you 
will be, and we shall be so proud and happy in your 
success!” 

“Come, come, Elsie, a truce to sentiment! Supper 
waits, and a man who has staged night and day for a 
week, and walked three wiles to-night, must have 
a good appetite, and a strong disposition to his bed. 
The children have been suffered to sit up in hon- 
our of your arrival, Hugh. They are usually in bed 
at this hour. Come,” said Dr. Hardcastle, seating 


“Jet's sep! What have Wwe here to tempt a traveller's 
appetitah Mogha cbdffee-+some’ of that) you sent us, 
Hugh—and créam; aiid butter, such 48 Elsie only can 
make. Here are some cakes; just try one. Ah, Hugh, 
you ‘should have been with me when I brought that 
stag down. I shot him on the Bushy Ridge. Great 
fellow !eight  antlers!—five “inclies “Of “fat” in the 
brisket !—weighing—how much did he, weigh, Elsie? 
No matter. You are laughing, Hugh. What at sir, 
pray?” onal 
“At you, and myself, and deer-stalking, and story- 
telling. The truth is, your stags and antlers put 
me in nend of a fine, bragging tale I was cut 
short in while télling it to my fellow-students at a little 
farewell supper given by them to me when I was com- 
ing away. I was’trying to persuade some of them to 
come out here, and boasting ef the country. I was 
launched into the midst of a grandiloquent eulogium. 
‘ Glorious country, sir!’ said J ‘ gloridus country ! sub- 
lime mountaing, piereing the clouds! mag-ni/-i-cent 
forests stretchif iles westward { splendid trees, sir, 
standing but two feet apart, the: ‘measuring 
three yards in citeumferencé! their luxurious branches 
inextricably intertwined! and game, sir! superb deer, 


forests——’ ‘ Where the trees grow but.two feet, apart, 
and their branches ate inextticably entwined, how the 
very deuce do they manage to get through them, Had- 


a sudden stand. I never was so disconcerted in my 
life. I knew I had been telling the truth, yet had 
made it sound like a fiction. At last I answered, ‘ By 
Dian, sir, that is their business, not mine, or yours !’” 
“Ha, ha, ha! Yes, pretty good! Yet, Hugh, you 
are not romancing. There are parts of the forest where- 
the great trees grow in such thickets as you have de- 
Bcribed; but they are as impassable to the deer as to 
us, of course; and then there are superb game in the 
forest, which may never approach within miles of such. 
thickets. Take another cup of coffee? ” 5 
“ No, no, not’any more,” said Hugh, pushing up his 


ite and ¢ 
Phe. Hardeastio ba ere they arose from 
tlie table: The children add also finished their milk 
and bread; pepsin 

6 was Cledted biay, and Elsie had re- 
ged in telling-and in heating all that had 
ppened to each the Winter's separation, Hugh 
suddenly clapped his hand to his pocket. 

“ What’s the matter? ” 

“ Oh, was ever such absence of mind!” 

“Never in the world, of course. Only what's it. 
about?” laughed Doctor Hardcastle. 

“ Why, a letter—a letter that came in the same stage 
with myself—a (létf€r ‘from Haddon for you. I took 
it out of the office, and—indeed, I hope I have not 
lost it,” continued Hugh, fumbling. first in ene pocket, 
and then in another. “Oh, here it is,” he exclaimed, 
producing the letter, and handing it to thie doctor, 

“The supers¢ription is in a ‘strange hand, to begin 
with—a lady’s hand. Who cant be from?” said Dr. 
Hardcastle, breaking theseal. “Dated Mount Calm.’ ” 

“« Mount Calm!” exclaimed all three of his hearers, 
in a breath. 

“ Yes. dated ‘ Mount Calm,’ and signed ‘Gatnet Sea- 
b 2 ht.’ ” 

® Garnet Seabright ?” exclaimed Mrs. Garnet; in’ a. 
tone of surprise and displeasure, 

“My little sister Nettie,” said Hugh, bending forward: 
with interest. : 

“Can you read it aloud, doctor?” inquiied Elsie, in 
a low voice. 

“ Yes, dear,” replied Dr. Hardéastle, stooping to pick 
up a second letter, that had fallen owt ofthe fitst; and 
retaining tHe one in his hand whilé he read the other, 
as follows: 







Mount Calm, March Ist, 18—. 
Dr. HarpcastLE,—Dear Sir: Will you do me, the 
favour of transmitting the enclosed letter to Dr. Hugh 
Haddon, of whose address I am entirely ignorant? 
Pray, pardon me for urging your prompt attention. to 
my request, as its subject is of the utmost importance 

to Dr. Haddon and requires his instant action. 
Very respectfully, 
Garner SEABRIGHT. 


“Here, Hugh, after all; the matter concerned only 
you. Here is your letter, said Dr. Hardcastle, hand- 
ing over the enclostire to Hugh, who took it with a 
look of amiazed interest, tore it open, and ‘read it in 
silence: ' Suddenly he sprang up, overtiirning the chair, 
and dropping the letter, as he exclaimed, vehemently : 

“A horse! @ horse! my kingdom for a horse!’” 

“Why, what the deuce is the matter now? ‘Who's 
killed ? Who's wounded? ” 

“Oh, doctor, no jesting. This is serious—this is 
terrible. Only—quick!—can I have your horse?” 
“Certainly, certainly, Hugh, But tell me, in one 
word, what’s the matter?” 





himself at the table, when all the others were seated, 


“My mother, my long-lost mother, is found, and at 


with antlers six feet apart, bounding through those- 


don ? ’ asked my friend, bringing my magniloquence to- 


‘ter 
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Mount Calm, but il! and dying, I fear. There! read 
Nettie’s letter, while I saddle the horse. I must ride at 
once to the village—the mail stage starts from there at 
ten o'clock. I must go in it,” said Hugh, hastening 
out. 
Mrs. Garnet and Elsie gathered around Dr. Hard- 
castle, while he read the following letter: 
Mount Calm, March Ist, 18—. 
Dearest HuGéH,—Wherever ‘you are, and whatever 
may be your engagements, leave them iat once, and 
hasten to Mount’ Calm. Your long-lost mother is 
found—she is here with me, but very ill of brain-fever. 
Fiasten. There are other things, too, dear Hugh, of 
which I cannot’ write now, but of which you will hear 
when you come, I write in haste and agitation, but, 
indeed, L.am, as. much as ever, 
Your affectionate sister, 
Nerrie. 


“Strange! most strange!” said Mrs. Garnet. 

“ And most unsatisfactory,” observed Elsie. 

“We shall know no more, however, until Hugh 
writes us from Mount Calm. Here he comes! How 
quick he has beea!” said the doctor, going to meet 
Hugh, as he entered. 

“You know, Hugh, how much I feel with you, 
about this. Let me know now if in any way I can be 
of service to, you.” 

“ Oh, my friend, I know all your goodness, But do 
-you know how much my secret heart has ever been 
filled with the desire of finding my mother? I did 
never hope to find her, but still, from my boyhood, the 
thought of seeing her has haunted me like the dream 
of an impossible good; and now she is found, but—” 

Hugh’s voice broke down, and he covered his face 
with his hands. 

“Hope for the best, Hugh. You used to be hopeful. 
And, oh, Hugh, be sure that we feel your trouble as if 
it were our own. It is our own,” said Elsie, laying 
her hand gently upon him. 

“My horse is ready. I only run ia to say good- 
bye, good-bye, dear friends. Good-bye, Mrs. Garnet— 
pray that I may not be too late! Good-bye, Mrs, Hard- 
castle—give my love to the dear children when they 
ask for me to-morrow. Good-bye, Dr. Hardcastle, my 
best friend. Iwill write fo you from Mount Calm,” 
said Hugh, shaking and squeezing hands right and left, 
and then preparing to hasten out, 

“ Ain’t you going to take your great coat?” asked 
the doctor, holding it up. 

“Yes, yes; I had forgotten. it,” exclaimed Hugh, 
hurriedly throwing the garment.over,hisarm. “Once 
more, good-bye to all.” 

“If I had a second horse, or had time to borrow one, 
I would go with you, Hugh,” said Dr. Hardcastle, at- 
tending him from the house. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XL 
When friends do meet in sorrow's hour, 
*Tis like a sun-glimpse through a shower, 
A watery ray, an instant seen, 
The darkly closing clouds between. Scott. 

Tue full moon was shining broadly and brightly 
over the snow-clad hills and plains around Mount Calm, 
when Hugh Haddon rode up to the front entrance of 
‘the mansion in a full gallop. He threw himself from 
his horse, flung the reims to a servant in attendance, 
ran up the marble stairs, and without stopping to ring, 
pushed at once into the house. 

A large hanging lamp lighted up the hall, and its 
rays fell upon the form of a majestic and beautiful 
girl, whose presence immediately arrested the impetuous 
hurry of the visitor. Pausing, he bowed with defe- 
rence, saying + 

“ Miss Seabright ? ” 

He had always thought of her as Nettie! Until he 
saw her, he purposed to have called her Nettie; but 
this was not to be thought of now, in the presence of 
this imperial-looking girl, with whom he would no 
more have ventured upon familiarity than he would have 
dared to make free with an emptess. She, too, had 
thought of her childhood’s companion as plain Hugh, 
had addressed him as dear Hugh in her letter; but 
now, when she saw before her this stately and reserved 
man, she blushed to think of it. And when, with 
deferential suavity, he repeated his question : 

“I presume—Miss Seabright ?” 

She answered : 

“Yes, Dr. Haddon ;” and added, with mournful 
gentleness, “ under happier cireumstances, I should say 
that Tam very glad to see you, sir; but nowI can only 
tell you truly that you are very, very welcome to Mount 
Calm.” And she offered him her hand. 

“ My mother, Miss Seabright? How is my mother?” 
he inquired, alarmed at the sorrowful manner of his 
young hostess. 

“Come into the parlour, Dr. Haddon, there is a fire 
there, and you are chilled,” said Garnet, sadly evading 
the question, and leading the way, 

“My mother?” again inquired the guest, when she 
had conducted him into the drawing-room. 





“Sit down, pray sit down, you look so weary—here, 
near the fire,” said his hostess, drawing a chair to the 
hearth. He dropped into the seat—his prophetic heart 
already prepared for the words she was about to utter. 

“Your mother, Dr. Haddon, is above all pain and 
grief now.” 

“ Dead, dead!” exclaimed Hugh, dropping his head 
upon his open hands. 

Garnet bent over the side of his chair, and laid her 
hand gently on his shoulder, and bowed her head until 
her tears fell upon his hands, and said nothing. 

At last: 

“ How long since?” he asked, raising his head. 

She seated herself by his side, and, with her hand 
gently laid upon his, she replied: 

“Your mother was ill but three days, Dr. Haddon. 
Upon the first day I wrote to you, upon the third she 
passed away. It is four days since, so that you see 
you could not have reached here, even by the utmost 
speed; and so you have nothing to blame yourself for.” 

“Dead —really dead —four days!” he exclaimed, 
burying his face in his hands. 

“No, not dead—living in heaven !” 

He did not reply, nor did he speak again for some 
time, nor did she break the sacred silence of his grief 
by any ill-judged attempt at consolation. 

At last he broke forth in bitter lamentation : 

“Oh, that she had but lived! Oh, that my poor 
mother had but lived !—that her son might have atoned 
in the latter part of her life for the sorrows of her 
youth! Oh that my mother had but lived!” 

* Ah do not mourn so; belicve me, it is better as it 
is. There are some lives so wronged, so broken, that 
nothing but death can set them right. Such a life 
was hers. There are some sorrows so deep that 
nothing but heaven cancure them. Such sorrows 
were hers. ‘Oh! believe me, by all the loving kind- 
ness of the Father, it is better as it is,” said Garnet, 
kindly pressing the hand she held. 

“Tf I could have seen her but once! Oh, Miss Sea- 
bright! I thought but little about her in my boyhood, 
but as I grew to man’s estate, the one secret, cherished 
hope of my heart was to find my mother—to devote 
niy life to her. Oh, that I could have found her; oh, 
that I could have reached here in time to have seen her 
living face but once, so as to have known and remem- 
bered it.” 

“ Again I say it is better as it is. The tender mercy 
of God spared you the trial. Would you have carried 
away in your heart the picture of a countenance tran- 
siently distorted by delirium, as the only impression of 
your mother’s face?’ Oh,no! Think of her only as 
she has been described to you in her youthful beauty, 
or think of her as she is now, in her immortal beauty. 
She has always been shrined in your heart as a beauti- 
ful and sacred memory, and hope. Let it be so still, 
and let the hope be immortal.” 

She ceased speaking, and both relapsed into silence 
that lasted until the door opened, and a servant entered, 
bringing coffee and other refreshments upon a waiter. 

Miss Seabright poured out a cup of coffee, and 
offered it to her guest. He thanked her, but declined 
it, and dropped his head again upon his hands, and fell 
into silence and despondency. 

Miss Seabright put the cup of coffee down and came 
and sat by his side, and laid her hand upon him again, 
and said, softly : 

“T feel how you suffer Dr. Haddon, and I can 
imagine that when we have lost a dear friend or near 
relative, especially a parent, we should think it almost 
a sin to take comfort in any way, and selfishness even 
to refresh the wasted, wearied frame with needful food 
and sleep. It is so natural to feel so. Fasting and 
vigil are first compelléd by anxiety and grief, and after- 
wards, when all is over, andwhen nature has reasserted 
her claims, and made us feel the need of food and rest— 
still often the heart’s fond superstition will not yield. 
It is so natural—bnt so wrong, Dr. Haddon—the rent 
garments, and the torn hair, and the ashes sprinkled on 
the head, and the inordinate worship of grief, belong 
to Pagan bereavement, which is ‘without hope, and 
without God ’—not to Christian sorrow, which should 
be calmed by resignation, and cheered by faith. My 
friend, you are very weary and depressed—you need 
refreshment. Come, Hugh, lift up your head; take 
this coffee from my hand—Nettie’s hand.” 

As she stooped over him offering the cup, the ends 
of her soft ringlets touched his brow. He raised his 
head, received the refreshment, and gratefully pressed 
the gentle hand that, gave it. 

“Miss Seabright, how much I thank you for your 
sympathy and kindness. Dear and gentle comforter, 
tell me, now, the facts of this sad discovery. When 
did my mother return, and under what circumstances ? ” 

“Had hi not better defer hearing this story for the 
present, Doctor Haddon? You look so tired. Retire 
early, and sleep well to-night, and to-morrow morning 
I will tell you everything you desire to know.” 

“ Miss Seabright, I have not slept since I received 
your letter, telling me of my mother’s advent and ill- 
ness. I shall never be able to sleep until I have heard 
all you have to tell me of that mother’s history and 





sorrows. But, Miss Seabright, I beg your pardon— 
you are so good, that your very goodness has made me 
selfish, and forgetful of the trouble I may give you. 
You are doubtless fatigued, and should not be longer 
harassed by the presence of an exacting egotist like 
me. If so, let me bid you good-night,” said Dr. Had- 
don, rising. 

“Oh, no, sit down; besides, I cannot let you go to- 
night. You are to remain with us, certainly to-night 
—and as many more days and nights as your conveni- 
ence will permit. Sit down; I am not the least wearied, 
and if, indeed, you think you will rest better after 
having heard the story I have to tell you, why, of 
course, I will willingly tell it. Yes, and upon second 
thought, I feel that it is better you should hear it to- 
night. To-night let the grave close in faith over the 
sad past. To-morrow you will arise with new hope 
for the future.” 

They both resumed their seats. And Miss Seabright 
related to him the story of the nightly light seen on 
Haddon’s Isle; her visit there to ascertain the cause; 
ber guardian’s unexpected arrival; the sudden appari- 
tion of Agnes; the encounter and death of Lionel 
Hardcastle by the accidental discharge of the pistol. 
Having reached this point of her story, she went on— 

“At the first appearance of your mother, I saw by 
her wild look and frenzied manner that reason had fled. 
But instantly after the fall of Lionel Hardcastle, the 
sudden change, the quiet manner with which she ex- 
culpated herself from the suspicion of blood-guiltiness, 
deceived me so that I mistook for sanity that mood 
which was only the reaction of frenzy—or at best, a 
lucid interval of madness. As soon as I had ascer- 
tained the victim to be quite dead, and had collected 
my thoughts for action, I determined to return to the 
mainland and rouse the magistrate, Judge Wylie. The 
unhappy woman was sitting upon the ground, with her 
head bowed upon her hands, and her wild hair stream- 
ing all around her, like a veil. I spoke to her and told 
her my purpose, and asked her to accompany me. She 
gave me no reply. I spent a long time in trying to 
persuade her to get up and go with me—but I could 
not get a word or gesture from her. I made no more 
impression on her than if she had been a statue. 
Finally, I was obliged to leave her for the purpose of 
procuring assistance. I went down to the beach, got 
into the skiff, took the paddle, and rowed swiftly to the 
landing at Point Pleasant. I found all the family 
there still up, owing to the decease of old Mrs. Wylie, 
who had just expired. Judge Wylie, with his usual 
promptitude, gave me all the help that was needful. 
I returned with the party to Haddon Isle, where 
we found the unfortunate woman sitting in the 
same posture in which I had left her. 1 spoke to 
her again, and with no more success than before. 
Finding it impossible to make any impression upon her, 
I requested Mr. Ulysses Rowland, who had the com- 
mand of the party, to lift her up gently and convey her 
to the boat. He attempted to doso, but on being raised 
she broke into sudden frenzy. Dr. Haddon, she was 
brought hither, she had the best medical attendance, and 
the best nursing that could be procured. She recovered 
her reason about an hour before her death, and asked 
to see a clergyman. Mr. Wilton attended her. Of the 
circumstances of her forcible abduction, and the misfor- 
tunes that ensued to her, she refused to make any reve- 
lations, saying that the dying should not drop a fire- 
brand into the circle they were leaving. When told 
that she had a son, she blessed you, and left this mes- 
sage for you, that ‘ Forgiveness is the only remedy for 
some wrongs;’ and of herself, she said, that ‘ Death 
was the only rectifier of some lives.’ She died at set 
of sun—calmly and hopefully. As for the unhappy 
man who met his death so suddenly—the coroner’s jury 
sat upon his case before his remains were permitted to 
be removed from the isle. The body was then conveyed 
to Hemlock Hollow for burial. Old Mr. Hardcastle has 
not been able to leave his bed since the shock of his 
son’s sudden death threw him upon it. It is supposed 
that he cannot recover.” 

This Miss Seabright added with the purpose of par- 
tially diverting the mind of her guest from dwelling 
too aed upon the circumstances of his mother’s 
death. 

At the close of her recital Dr. Haddon remained silent 
for a few minutes, and then taking and pressing her 
hand, he thanked her, with much emotion, for the care 
she had bestowed upon his mother. 

Miss Seabright rang for night-lamps, and when they 
were brought, directed the servant to attend Dr. Had- 
don’s le sure, and when he felt inclined to retire, to show 
him to his chamber. Then bidding her guest good 
night, she left the room. 

The next morning Dr. Haddon came down very early 
and found Miss Seabright already in the drawing-room. 
She advanced to meet him, holding out her hand. After 
the usual courteous inquiries about health, &c., Dr. 
Haddon said— 

“Miss Seabright, I scarcely know how to pardon 
myself for my forgetfulness of an aged and worthy 
relative last evening ; but pray tell me now, how is my 
old aunt?” 
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“Miss Josephine? oh, very well, indeed. The only 
mark of infirmity I can perceive in her is her wish to 
go to bed earlier now than heretofore. She had retired 
before you arrived last night, and I would not have her 
disturbed. She is in the breakfast-room superintending 
breakfast. She knows that you are here, but does not 
know that you have risen. Shall I send for her?” 

“If you please, Miss Seabright. I have not seen my 
aunt for two years. I have generally made it a point 
to come and see her every year or two since’! first left 
her, and should have visited her this spring even, had 
not your letter summoned me now. Ah! here she 
comes.” 

Miss Josephine came in smiling and weeping, and 
wiping her spectacles with her check apron, and as 
soon as she saw her nephew, she ran to him and fell in 
his arms, laughing, and crying, and talking all at once 
and not regaining self-possesion until she became 
alarmed for the propriety of her cap and kerchief, when 
she extricated herself, smoothing down her apron, and 
exclaiming : 

“There, Hugh! There, Netty! You're not a baby 
now; don't tumble my cap and my handkercher— 
there’s no sense in it;” though, dear old soul, the fault 
lay all the while in her own fondling—not Hugh's. 
“ There, come to breakfast now. It is all on the table 
waiting.” 

Dr. Haddon offered his arm to Miss Seabright, and 
they went in to breakfast. 

Miss Josephine vigorously supplicated him to 
remain at Mount Calm for only a few days, if not 
longer. Miss Seabright joined her invitation to the old 
lady’s entreaties, and Dr. Haddon finally consented to 
stay, and retired to his room to write letters to his 
iriends at Haddon. 

* * 


The few days of Dr, Haddon’s projected stay at 
Mount Calm grew into a week, and the week was 
stretching into a month, and still Hugh Haddon found 
it daily more difficult to tear himself away from Garnet 
Seabright, for every time he made an attempt to go, she 
would say— 

“Not yet, Dr. Haddon. Not just yet! Stay till to- 
morrow ;” and she would think,—“* Why does he not 
speak? He loves me! 
He must know that I love him, too! 
speak? Will he go away without an explanation ? 
Can it be that my fortune and his own lack of wealth 
hinder him? ‘There are some men so proud that they 
will not marry an heiress, lest it be said of them that 
they owe all they have to their wives. But sucha 
thought would never enter the head of my noble 
Hugh! He would not elevate money on one side or 
the other into importance enough to divide two hearts 
that love. Yet there is some reason, and some good 
reason why, when his eyes and tones and gestures tell 
me every hour that he loves and esteems me, his words 
never do.” And sometimes when alone, she would 
break forth, impatiently, thus—* Indeed, I won't bear 
this much longer! I will make him tell me what it 
all means! Feeling very sure he loves me, he shall 
tell me what all this hesitation means.” 

Such would be her impatient resolve, but Garnet 
never could bring herself to lead her lover on to any 
explanation, until one night, when Hugh, for the 
dozenth time, made known that he should leave Mount 
Calm the next morning. It was after supper, when 
Miss Josephine retired. Miss Seabright looked up, and 
said: 

“ Well, Dr. Haddon, since you are going to-morrow, 
and I feel that we cannot justly keep you from your 
business any longer, I wish, before you depart, to ask 
your advice—I : 

“ Well, Miss Seabright ?” 

“T—you know that my social position is a very 
singular one.” 

“It is indeed, Miss Seabright.” 

“ Responsible as I am for the faithful stewardship of 
a very large fortune 

“ It is indeed, in your case especially, a very heavy 
responsibility.” 

“ Yes—and I have neither father nor brother to aid 
and counsel me.” 

“My poor counsel is at your command always, Miss 
Seabright.” 

“Thank you! It is in relation to the stewardship 
of Heaven's goods intrusted to me, that I wish your ad- 
vice. One should not live for oneself alone, you know.” 

“ Assuredly not,” said Dr. Haddon, giving her his 
close attention. 

Miss Seabright then related at length certain very 
judicious and extensive schemes of benevolence, and 
desired his opinion upon them. 

“Your plans of usefulness and beneficence would 
be both wise and good, reflecting honour on your head 
and heart, but that they lack the proper foundation of 
all schemes of action.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ Justice.” 

Ne Justice or 

* Justice!” 

“TI do not understand you in the least!” 








He stays here at my bidding. | 
Why does he not | 





“ Miss Seabright, have you ever learned how it was 
that you came into possession of all this estate ?” 

“ My dear godfather gave it to me.” 

“ Do you know why he conveyed it to you in his life, 
rather than bequeath it to you at his death ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Because, had he merely bequeathed it to you, his 
will would have been set aside by our courts of justice 
in favour of his wife and child.” 

“Well, he did convey it to me! It is mine, at all 
events !” said Garnet, with a flushed cheek and brow. 

“And yet he had a wife and daughter whom he 
beggared to enrich you—was this right ?” 

“Right! Yes, it wasright! He cut off a fugitive 
wife and a rebellious daughter! Right! Yes, it was 
right! he did it, and he could have done no wrong! 
therefore it was right! Right! Yes, it was right! 
Who dares to gainsay it?” she exclaimed, with her 
bosom heaving, and her colour rising. 

“ Ah! Miss Seabright, it isan ungracious task indeed, 
to unveil before you the true character and hidden 
motives of your benefactor, of one whom you have 
always looked upon with affection and res: 

“ Stop!” exclaimed Garnet, breathlessly, and pres- 
sing both hands upon her bosom, as was her custom, 
when trying to repress an irruption of anger. “Stop! 
If you are about to breathe a syllable reflecting upon 
the memory of my godfather—hold! I will not hear 
a breath, believe me! A word that should wound his 
good name, would transfix my own heart.” 

“For your dear sake, Miss Seabright, I will respect 
the name of General Garnet—but for the dearer sake 
of justice, I will plead the cause of his widow and 
daughter.” 

“ Of his widow and daughter! I am not—Heaven 
knows ! — ungrateful, ungenerous, or cruel; I will 
largely dower them both.” 

“You will do no such thing, Miss Seabright! I 
trust there is too much latent nobility in your character 
to. permit you to add such ‘ insult’ to their ‘injury.’” 

“Then what is it that you wish me to do?” 

“What your conscience shall, after you understand 
the matter, dictate to be done. He who gave ycu the 
Mount Calm estate had no just right todose. The 
whole of the estate came by his wife, and should de- 
scend to her daughter. It was held by her family, the 
Chesters, for two hundred years.” 

“ Well, I think two centuries quite long enough for 
any one family to hold any one landed estate. I think 
it quite time the property had passed into other hands,” 
said Miss Seabright, firmly. Then she added, “ Besides, 
my godfather must have hada legal right to the pro- 
perty, else he could not have conveyed it to me.” 

“ Miss Seabright, if you will permit me, for justice’s 
sake, I will tell you the whole history of the transac- 
tion by which General Garnet became legally possessed 
of the Mount Calm estate. It is right—it is necessary 
that you should know it.” 

“ Say on, sir.” 

Dr. Haddon began, and, softening as much as pos- 
sible, for her sake, the conduct of General Garnet, re- 
lated the atrocious history of his life and actions—first 
how, aided by her father, he sundered the engagement 
existing between Alice Chester and Milton Sinclair, 
and forcibly married the heart-broken child; their 
wedded life of tyranny on his side and sufferance on 
hers; the separation of the mother and daughter; in 
after years his betrothal of Elsie and Magnus ; his sub- 
sequent attempt to break their engagement, from mer- 
cenary motives; his furious anger at their marriage; 
the arts by which he gained from his wife a deed of 
the Mount Calm estate; his revenge in disinheriting 
his daughter; the taunts and cruelties by which he 
had nearly caused the death of his wife, and had finally 
driven her from him; and lastly, the legal acumen 
with which, for the sake of more surely impoverishing 
his wife and child, he had conveyed the estate, instead 
of bequeathing it, knowing that the will, upon account 
of its crying injustice, would have been set aside by 
the courts, in favour of the widow and daughter. 

“There, Miss Seabright, that is the way in which 
your godfather first, and you after him, came into pos- 
session of the Mount Calm property.” 

Garnet Seabright had not listened patiently to this 
recital. Many times her large, heavily-fringed eyes 
blazed and darkened—her cheeks crimsoned and faded, 
and though she pressed both hands to her chest, her 
bosom heaved and fell like the waves of the sea. Many 
times she interrupted him, and nothing, perhaps, but 
the felt law of justice, enabled Dr. Haddon to persevere 
to the close of his ungracious and unwelcome narrative. 

When he had closed by revealing the hypocrisy, 
treachery, and revenge of General Garnet, all the colour 
was suddenly struck out from her face, so white, so 
still and aghast was her aspect. Dr. Haddon hastened 
to her side, and took her hand. At the touch, she rose 
in trepidation, and scarcely heeding what she said, 
exclaimed— : 

“Not now! Not one single word now! I must be 
alone, or die! To-morrow !—to-morrow I will hear 
you!” and hurried, or rather reeled from the room, 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Eve thou hast touched, I love; everything 
Thou est of, Ilove; thy hand played 
With these vine leaves—I wear them 
In my bosom. Buhoer: 
When high in air the 
To every ruder blast Fee, sevente 
e its airy height, 
ah ches Seaaineven te tgheiee thon 
ven 
It blasts the ae 
Horace. 


Tue house to which the poor boy had been taken, 
fortunately for the character of the metropolis of the 
world, exists no longer, and its place knows it no 
more; indeed, but for official reports and the journals 
of societies specially formed to bring about the destruc- 
tion of such dens of iniquity, we should scarcely be- 
lieve that they ever this great city. 

They belong rather to the dark ages, when crime 
was mount and holding its head high in the land, 
to dark German forests, or Italian road-side inns, than 
to sober England. 

But great towns must conceal within their bosoms, 
pest-houses, which only time can ever eradicate. 
Opinion is slow in formation, and until of late years it 
has been the fashion rather to punish crime than ta 
prevent it. 

The houses in Chick Lane were nurseries of vice, 
hotbeds of corruption, schools where boys and girls 
were taught the alphabet of crime, and the catechism 
of iniquity. 

The backs of the houses looked npon the Fleet ditch, 
which facilitated the destruction of stolen property, 
and the escape of felons. 

They were full of traps, dark closets, sliding panels 
and secret es, leading to cellars where thieves 
might hide in perfect security. 

The owner of the property was a Jew, who had 
several establishments, one Nyken Nathan—but he 
seldom made his appearance on the premises, leaving 
the management of this den to his wife and daughters. 

Mrs. Nathan was too well acquainted with Roderick 
Blake to have any intention of deceiving him, Besides, 
under present circumstances, the sum paid for the boy’s 
board and lodging was more than ample. 

But when he suggested that she should treat the boy 
kindly—he asked that which was wholly beyond her 
capacity. 

The woman was an execrable and heartless monster. 

A poet has said : 

His child's unsullied purity demands 
The deepest reverence at a parent's hands. 

This woman, however, knew not the meaning of 
the word purity. She had seven children, of whom 
Judith was the youngest. She did,in her way love 
Rachel, because the girl’s beauty was useful. It 
enabled her and her accomplices to carry out many 
plans of robbery which otherwise must have failed. 
But Judith was treated with the most profound neglect, 
if not absolute cruelty. 

The child was more than useless. She, by one: of 
those strange accidents which do occur in the deepest 
dens of infamy resolutely resisted all attempts at cor- 


ruption. 

Fas in vice fell upon her soul like sr.w-flakes 
upon the tossing waves of the sea—and left no mark. 

There was a fund of purity and innocence in her 
little heart, which no efforts of mother or _isters could 
eradicate. 

She did not understand wickedness. 

In imitation of all the elder branches of the parent 
tree—she had been sent out at an early age into the 
streets to learn her lessons in theft and falsehood. 

A bright instinct, had somehow fallen like dew from 
heaven on her heart ; she could not lie or steal. 

This resolute opposition to the theories of the honse 
rendered poor Judith a kind of Cinderella or pariah 
in Chick Lane. 

While her brothers and. sisters were dressed in fine 
clothing, and wore watches and jewellery, she had the 
coarsest clothes that possibly could be made—and never 
an ornament or a plaything. 

From her mother downwards she had no friend. 

Fortunately for human nature such conduct in a 
mother is somewhat rare, but it is not unknown—and 
the records of our criminal trials and police courts, we 
are sorry to say, sufficiently demonstrate the fact. 

The subject is however painful, and we shall dwell 
upon it no longer than is absolutely necessary to 
bring into full relief the angelic nature of Judith 
Nathan. 

It will readily be seen what a change in the economy 
of the household must have been produced in that den 
by the presence of so young a child. ~' Tt was a task 
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which, howevez profitable, was by no means agreeable 
to the abominable old Jewess. 

But Judith was there—truly the poor boy’s guardian 
angel. : 

Now then—who is to take charge of this brat?” 
We spare our readers the hideous dialect of the woman, 
who indeed always spoke in Hebrew to her children. 

Judith rose hurriedly from the corner in which she 
was playing with the boy, and advanced to where her 
mother 

«JT will,” she said, quietly. 

“ You Judy? why, what can you do?” said Mother 
Nathan, with a sneer. 

« Give him his meals and put him to bed,” replied 
the child. 

“A pretty nursemaid truly. But it’s all the use you 
are.” 

“ Hypocrite,” said Rachel, with a sneer, and a glance 
of hate. : 

In the intense and fearful wickedness of her own 
heart, she actually detested the other for her very purity 
and innocence. 

“Stupid,” muttered the other girl, maliciously. 

“ Well girls, it's no use nagging,” said the mother, 
“if Judy will be a fool, we cannot help it. She'll 
know better some day,” she added, with a hideous 
leer, “ and learn the value of bright gold and hand- 
some jewels.” 

«“T don’t want any,” quietly said Judith. 

“Well, never mind—take the brat away,” said 
Rachel, “don’t you know, mother, Captain Robarts is 
coming to dinner.” 

And the young lady tossed her head significantly at 
poor little Judith, as much as to say—what do you think 
of that? But Judith was quite insensible to her mean- 
ing, and gently led her charge away. 

“That Captain Robarts drinks like a fish in the salt 
sea, and pays nothing,” said the mother, rather 
sullenly. 

“ But ain’t he the best cracksman in England, mother, 
and always brings his goods here? besides, don’t he 
give me chains and watches, whenever he comes.” 

“ And wants to marry you—but girl, it won't do. 
That trade always ends bad——” 

“ But Robarts means to take an inn and retire,” said 
Rachel, flippantly. 

“We shall see, child; we shall see—but as he is 
generous, and does not ask unreasonable prices for his 
goods—why, I suppose he must come.” 

And he didcome. But this worthy requires no de- 
scription here. He will be introduced in his proper place. 

Meanwhile, Judith went down into the kitchen, 
where a decrepit old woman—who many years before 
had committed some crime, the punishment for which 
was hanging at the time—ofliciated as cook. 

This poor old creature had never left the house since 
she took refuge in it to escape the gallows —and being 
wholly ignorant of the humane change in the laws, 
which had subsequently taken place, was still under 
the impression that her life was in constant and immi- 
nent danger. 

Having only kitchen-work to do, she managed to 
move about, and never was slave of the lamp more 
obedient or humble to those in whose power she be- 
lieved her wretched life to be. 

The kitchen was dirty and bare—for most of 
the cocking was done in the parlour—so that they had 
it to themselves—Judith, Mary, and George. 

Old Mary sat on a low stool warming her trembling 
hands over a small remnant of fire, and took no notice 
of the children as they entered. 

One idea eternally filled her mind—that the police 
would find her, and that she would be hung. Hour 
after hour would she sit rocking herself in her chair, 
and muttering disjointed sentences. 

“T’m an old woman, my lord, and it was only five 
shillings, and then it’s such a long time ago. It’s very 
cold; hide me, hide me down in the dark cellar—they're 
sure to hang me, and it’s very horrid to be hung by 
the neck till you're dead, amen ! ” 

And then she would mutter unintelligible words— 
prayers for mercy, imprecations and other incoherent 
expressions, until she rocked herself to sleep. 

“It’s very cold,” said the boy, timidly. 

“Ts it darling?” replied the little Jewess, kindly, 
“then he shall have some fire, that it shall.” 

And throwing on some coals, she stirred the embers 
until they blazed. 

The old woman opened her eyes and looked fixedly 
at them, but did not seem to distinguish anything fresh, 
for she soon shut her eyes again, and began mumbling 
indistinctly some half-forgotten song of her youth. 

Meanwhile, the little Jewess was not idle. She went 
to a cupboard, took out some meat and vegetables, and 
began preparing what that poor child, no doubt, 
thought a savoury mess. . 

The boy looked on in silent wonder, accustomed as 
he had been to the luxuries of a great house, and the 
assiduous attendance of servants. 

When Judith had finished, she placed the little fel- 
low on a large box beside her, and commenced the fol- 
lowing conversation:— 


The one was eight, the other four and a half—too 


thinks so, knows little of children, and has never noticed 
with awe and wonder, as we have done, their strange 
reflections, keen and sharp observations, and curious 
and singular style of reasoning. 

Let us think of the anecdote of William Pitt at seven 
years old, as recorded by his tutor Wilson. 

“Three months ago he told me in a very serious 
conversation that he was glad he was not the eldest 
son, but that he could serve his country in the House of 
Commons like his papa. Non sine dis animosus in- 

‘ans ! »* 


“What is your name?” asked Judith. 

“You won't beat me?” replied the boy, looking full 
into her dark and beaming eye. 

“Beat you, darling baby boy, no. 
ask?” 

“ He did.” 

“ What! Captain Blake?” said the girl, striking the 
box with her foot, while her little bosom heaved, her 
lips quivered, and her face turned quite pale. 

“ Yes.” 

“The wicked man! but I won’t beat you, dear. I 
will guard you, be kind to you, and no one shall hurt 
you here.” 

“Kind, like Mary and Aunt Chator,” said the boy, 
with beaming eyes. 

“T will be kind as I can,” replied the girl. 
now tell me your name.” 

“Tt ain’t George,” said the boy, laughing. 

“It ain’t George?” replied Judith, with a smile; 
“well, what is it?” 

“John Percival,” said the boy, proudly. 

“Your name is John Percival; but who says it is 
George?” 

“* He does.” 

“He says its George,” repeated Judith, raising her 
eyes to heaven, and thinking profoundly for a moment. 
“Well, now do you know that there must be some 
reason for it, and [ had better call you George, too, but 
we must not forget the other name, John Percy 2 

“ John Percival,” repeated the boy. 

“John Percival, I will remember. 
brought you here? ” 

“Don’t know,” said George, as we must call him, 
who here began to cry. 

* Don’t ery, Georgy darling,” replied Judith, tenderly 
pressing him to her little heart. 

But Georgy did cry, and it was only after some little 


But why do you 


“ And 


But why has he 





time that she succeeded in eliciting from him an un- 
| connected narrative of what had occurred. He told it 
| by fits and starts, a bit now and a bit then, clearly not 
| understanding half the time, the force of his own 
words. 

But Judith understood quite enough to be aware 
that Georgy had lived in a large house with a nice 
gentleman with white hair, he called papa, a little lady 
who was aunty, and a good kind Mary who was his 
nurse. She fully comprehended that there were ser- 
vants, and horses and carriages. She had been out 
quite enough in the better parts of London to be fully 
aware of the height from which he had fallen, as well 
as the low position he now held. 

He then gave a vague idea of being stolen, and of his 
journey to London. 

“Ts it far away?” said Judith, thoughtfully. 

“ Long—long away!” replied George, mournfully. 

“But would you know it again?” asked Judith. 

“Know pa’s house—know Trewarren House ?—I 
should think so!” and with the mercurial spirit of 
youth, or rather impulse of the dulcis juventas, which 
makes us see the bright side of everything—he clapped 
his hands and began to laugh. 

“John Percival—Trewarren House—I wish I could 
read,” said Judith, sadly. 

“T can read—I know my letters,” cried Georgy, clap- 
ping his hands. 

“Do you though?” replied Judith, with perfect awe. 

“Oh, yes—this two years.” 

“Could you teach me? ” asked Judith, wistfully. 

“T will try.” 

“ George,” whispered the girl, tenderly, “you shall 
teach me—and then, Georgy, we will run away, and 
we will find your home; and you shall see father and 
aunty again; but you must not say a word about it, or 
else they will take you away from me, and Judith would 
be very unhappy.” . 

“ George will do what you say,” said the child. 

They then dined, and when this important transac- 
tion was concluded, Judith slipped up-stairs, and from 
among the lumber of an upper room brought down a 
large folio volume. 

It was Josephus’s History of the Jews. 

Of course the child, despite some precocity, knew 
scarcely more than his letters, and the simplest com- 
bination of syllables. But this was quite enough. 
Judith was quick and in carnest, and consequently made 
at once rapid progress. 

Indeed, so intense was her application, that night 








* “A bold and fearless child."— Horace. 


young, some will say, for rational talk. But whoever | 


came on while still she was going through her lesson, 
and Georgy, utterly exhausted, lay down upon the old 
woman’s bed to sleep. 

Once he was sound off, Judith did the same. 

But she did not sleep. She listened with awe, un- 
mixed with one mite of envy, to the riotous merri- 
ment of those up-stairs—merriment which every now 
and then made the old woman start as if she thought 
the officers of justice were after her. 

Judith was thinking, child though she was, of the 
chance so mysteriously thrown upon her hands. 
Hitherto she had lived for nothing. She had been the 
slave of the caprices of her indurated brothers and 
sisters, and often did her little heart fail her, making 
her wish that she could lie down and die. 

But now all this had passedaway. Providence had 
sent her an object to live for. She was clearly able to 
feel that some great wrong had been done—and valiantly 
she determined—feeble instrument though she was—to 
see him righted. 

While such thoughts were passing through her 
mind, she heard footsteps on the stairs, and from a sud- 
den impulse closed her eyes as if in sleep. 

It was her sister Rachel, who crept cautiously down, 
and approached the bed. 

“Asleep, as I expected,” she said, spitefully. “ Come 
down, Captain.” 

“Here I am!” said the person addressed, a flashy 
young man, about thirty, with curly black hair that 
shined with grease, and whiskers of the same quality. 
“ Give us a kiss, old girl.” 

“No nonsense,” said the girl, with an affectation of 
resistance, which she would have been very angry had 
he not overcome. “I declare I won't trust myself 
there with you, if you go on so; it’s shameful behaviour. 
If I wasn’t going to be your wife I’d tell ma.” 

“ What a girl!” said Captain Robarts, holding up his 
hand. 

“ Hold your tongue, and now to business.—You say 
you love me,” said the black-eyed Jewess, patting him 
playfully on the cheek, while with the other hand she 
arranged his hair, slightly disordered in the previous 
struggle. 

“ Angel! you know I does!” cried Captain Robarts, 
emphatically. 

“ Will you prove it ?” 

“ Yes, my life.” 

“ Robarts, I hate that girl! (pointing to her sister) 
I loathe her very sight. She is virtuous—a Nathan, 
and refuses to join in any scheme for the beuefit of her 
family.” 

“ Pretty girl! ” 

“eine,” 

“ Well, I mean nice girl.” 

“oer 

“Well, I intend to say—excellent, worth——" 

“ Mr. Robarts ?” 

“Well—what do you mean me to understand ? ” 

“Captain, you are a fool.” 

“T mean to say this—whiat do you ask of 

“ Take this girl away !” 

“ Awa . ? ” 

“ Captain Robarta, I cannot live in the same house 
with her; her silly remarks, her moaniugs to mother 
about virtue and all that fret me—if you love me you 
must take her away.” 

“ And the governor ? ” 

“ Governor be hanged!” said Rachel, fiercely. “If 
you have any regard for me—you will not trouble 
yourself.” 

“Well, well, we will talk about it—I’ll think of it,” 
replied the captain, sullenly ; “if to-morrew you are in 
the same mind, I’m your man—only give us another 
kiss ! ” 

“No!” cried Rachel, starting back, “not until you 
have kept your promise.” 

And with these words she hurried up-stairs, followed 
by her discomfited admirer. 

Then it was that Judith, pale, but resolute, rose from 
the bed, and imprinting a kiss upon the sleeping child's 
face, walked up-stairs. 


ir 


me?” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace: 
Robes loosely flowing—hair as free ; 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all th’ adulteries of art 
That strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 
Jonson. 
For never can true reconcilement grow, 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep. 
+ Milton. 

Sir Recrnatp Péercivat, since the meeting in the 
park, had never forgotten the face of Eleanor Fontenoy. 

He was a man of quick and fiery passions; and with 
him, to resolve upon a deed was to do if. 

He had made up his mind to wed this young and 
innocent girl, and the probabilities were against his 
being defeated in his intentions. 

He knew that she loved another; but this was only 
an additional inducement. 
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The invitation to dinner came then upon him as an “ Yes, especially as we shall be near you, Sir Regi- 
agreeable surprise. ‘ ; nald. Iam quite sure Captain Warton would gladly 
Admiral Lord Charles Fontenoy was unusually bland | make personal acquaintance with the famed hospitali- 
and courteous to the baronet. A man with twenty | ties of Trewarren House,” said poor Charles, who was 
thousand a year was not to be met with every day in | already under the impression that the baronet was his 
the week; and the gallant officer had at once resolved | friend. 
to make of the rich man his son-in-law. | “I shall be most happy,” replied the baronet, “I 

He had three daughters unprovided for, As the’ am myself many years a stranger to the capabilities of 
world goes, then, he was a prudent and cautious | my father’s house, but I dare say we may find ways 
man. and means to make you comfortable.” 

“Sir Reginald,” he said, “allow me to introduce to The young officer bowed his thanks; and even 
your notice my little Eleanor—the belle of the family.” | Eleaner looked grateful. 

He had already introduced the others, 

“This is a nephew of mine,” continued the worthy | had never meant to bring the lovers together, and all 
admirai—presenting him, “Captain Charles Murray.” | his cunning had simply ended in this one result. 

This was said with a cold and supercilious air, as He resolved to be revenged, and fearfully did he keep 
much as to say—‘as you are here, I suppose I must | his resolve. 
present you.” 

The baronet bowed low to the young lady, and with | upon his head, from the most unexpected quarter. 
unusual condescension to the young officer. | Soon after the ladies retired, Charles Murray, a 

He had recognized the young couple who had met so | “ lubber who shirked his wine,” said his uncle, left the 
clandestinely in the park, and had mentally resolyed to room, and the admiral and baronet remained alone. 
defeat their plans of happiness. | “Charming girl, that daughter of yours,” said the 

Sir Reginald Percival was a man of cold-blooded | baronet. 
resolyes—a man who could wait years for his revenge| Which?” said the Admiral Lord Fontenoy, inno- 
—and equally capable of concealing his plans. He | cently. 
determined, therefore, in no way to alarm his victims,| “ ‘I'he young lady who sat by my right,” replied the 
but contented himself with treating Eleanor with a | baronet. 
kind of paternal affection, which quite disarmed all “Oh, yes! nice girl, very—pet of the lot!” said the 
alarm, and won him the good-will ef 2=5 young sailor. | old sailor, wiping his tearless eyes with the back of 

He ventured even farther. | his hand. 

He sat opposite the nephew of his host, and next to “T suppose she will be soon married to her cousin 
the young girl. | Charles? ” replied the baronet, carelessly. 

“What extraordinary resemblances there are be-| “Cousin Chavies be No sir! my daughters 
tween people who are no relatives,” he said, when the | marry no beggars,” thundered the Admiral, whose face 
admiral’s attention was drawn to a huge dowager who | was crimson with passion. 
sat next to him. “Am I to understand,” said Sir Reginald, with an 

“Have you observed it” replied Charles Murray, | affectation of deep emotion—‘am I to understand that 
quietly. | the young lady’s affections are quite disengaged ? ” 

“ Several times,” continued the baronet with a point- “ Quite! IT should like to see any daughter of mine 
edness which drew the other's attention. falling in love without my permission—a pretty thing,” 

“ Tndeed ! ” cried Lord Charles Fontenoy: “ but these family mat- 

“ Now, I could have sworn I saw you yesterday in | ters cannot “df 
St. James’s Park in company with a young lady?” ‘** Pardon me, Lord Charles, they interest me much. 

“Ha! ha! ha! very good,” cried the officer, who | I have long known the miseries of single life; but now 
Was now crimson. that fortune has smiled upon me, I feel it a duty I owe 

“ Just like the sly young dog,” said the admiral. to myself and society to marry. You know my name 

“There, now, Lord Charles; I did not know you | —my fortune is very good—if, my lord, you are inclined 
were listening,” cried the baronet. to look upon my pretensions in a favourable light, I 

“But it wes only a likeness, you know?” said | should, indeed, consider myself a happy man.” 
Charles, with a meaning look. The baronet stopped, as if oppressed by the violence 

“Only a likeness!” of his emotions. 

“ And the young lady?” “My dear boy,” said the admiral, heartily; at the 

“ Charles said this almost imploringly, while Eleanor | same time holding out his hand and shaking the other’s 
shook with fear. with an energy which him wince, “ proud—delighted ; 

“ Well, she was something like a near and dear friend | but have you studied dear Eleanor’s character? Your 
of mine; but I never mention ladies’ names.” | connections and fortune, and yourself personally, are 

Here he glanced at Eleanor so significantly, that she, | unexceptionable; but I should like to see my child 
at all events, was ebliged to understand and to thank | happy!” 
him by a glance. The conventional old humbug! He said this to obey 

This was what he wanted. He had shown the young | the precepts of good society—not from any excess of 
lovers that they were wholly in his power. affection to his favourite daughter. 

“ You will reside at Trewarren ?” said the admiral, He would have given her to any man with twenty 
presently. thousand a year. 

“Well, that depends wholly on circumstances. I Indeed, Lord Charles Fontenoy well knew the repu- 
know nothing of my neighbours.” tation of the man he was willing to call son-in-law. 

“T can tell you of one—as fine a fellow as ever He was a notorious roué, a debauchee of the worst 
lived.” class. 

“ And, pray, who may that be?” asked Sir Reginald, But he had twenty thousand a year, and a baro- 
with a smile. } netcy. 

“He is commonly called Lord Charles Fontenoy,”| There were whispers that he had, in years gone by, 
chuckled the admiral. committed an extensive forgery on a bank. 

“Indeed! and when do you go down?” But he had twenty thousand a year and a baronetcy. 

“To-morrow, if you like. Nephew Charles joins He had lived for years under an assumed name on 
his ship to-morrow; so if you say aye—why the aye’s | the continent, but what mattered that? 
have it.” The baronet thoroughly understood the character of 

“ Really, my lord, this is very kind; and if you mean | his host, but he at once fell into the same strain of 
it, I accept your offer with all my heart. How near | language. 
are we?” He was a baronet with twenty thousand a year. 

“Within sight. My box is on the coast, and from “My dear lord, Iam a man of the world. I have 
Fontenoy tower the roof-top of Trewarren can be | not lived so many years in all kinds of society without 
seen.” ; knowing much of human nature. Once glance at the 

“ Yes,” said Charles Murray, with a quick glance at | fair Eleanor is enough. I like her now, in a week I 
Eleanor, “and Fontenoy Church is one of the gems of | should love her. Decide my fate, I pray you, my lord, 
the west of England. Whenever I marry that shall be | at once.” 
the spot ? ” ; He rose as he said this, and walked up and down the 

“Marry ?” cried the admiral, with a laugh, “ why, | room, as if in the greatest agitation. 
we shal} have monkeys marrying next.” “My dear Sir Reginald,” said the delighted parent, 

“* My lord!” said Charles. “enough—you love her—you are a man after my own 

“Well; there ain’t much difference between a mid-| heart. She is yours. God bless you both!” 
shipman and a menkey,” laughed the admiral. *“ How shall I thank you?” 

* About as much, I should expect, as between an ad- “ Not another word.” 
mira] and a bear,” said the impetuous young officer. “ My lord, having granted me this inestimable favour 

“Ho! ho! ho! very-good—mind you never say that | —one more,” said Sir Reginald, 
on the quarter-deck,” cried the master of the house, “ A hundred.” 
who, rough as he was, could take a joke. “Not a syllable of this to Eleanor or any of her 

“So you are going to sea ?” said Sir Reginald, to | sisters. Allow me the dear privilege of being the first 
change the subject. to break my great happiness to her.” 

“Tam.” “ Well,” said the slave-dealer, with a smile, “it's 

“Going far?’ rather hard on me, but there’s my hand on it.” 











“ Only a channel cruize.” “ Honour bright? ” 
“ Ah! very pleasant.” 





“On the word of a sailor,” said the noble admiral. 


The wily baronet was caught in his own toils, He | 


But he little knew the retribution which was to fall | 








And thus it was that Sir Reginald Percival and Lady 
Eleanor Fontenoy were affianced in marriage. 

The baronet took mental note, as he entered the 
drawing-room, of the undisguised familiarity which 
existed between Eleanor and Charles Murray. 

The other sisters were looking over an album, or 
professing to do so—being in reality whispering; the 
dowager was dozing in a chair—but Charles Murray 
and Eleanor were at the piano, where she was playing 
some plaintive Italian air, while he turned the leaves 
of the music. 

Eleanor evidently played so gently as only to con- 
ceal her earnest conversation with Lieutenant Charles 
Murray. 

The baronet smiled, as he imperceptibly drew the 
admiral’s attention to the young couple. 

“ Not a word,” he whispered in low, earnest tones ; 
“leave alltome. The boy is leaving—let him evjoy 
his day-dream. 

“ Confound me, if I understand you,” muttered the 
admiral. 

“ You will soon thoroughly understand the poliey of 
my ppacenitingy, said Sir Reginald Percival, with a 
smile. 

The fact was, that though the baronet had taken a 
sudden and violent fancy to the young and charming 
girl, the principal incitement to exertion on his part 
was the pleasure of pursuit, and the selfish pleasure of 
ousting a rival, 

Tn accordance with the secret nature of his plans, he 
did not disturb the lovers, but proposed whist, an offer 
which delighted the admiral and the dowager, but not 
aa so much the eldest daughter, who had to make a 

ourth, 

The evening in this way, however, passed away 
with satisfaction to all parties, and they separated 
mutually pleased with each other. 

(To be continued.) 
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Towarns the close of the year 1815 I happened to 
be in Paris, deputed by the banking firm, in which I 
was @ junior partner, for the purpose of settling some 
intricate money accounts, which had existed between 
our house and a noble French family during their stay 
in England, and which, now that they had followed 
their king to their native country, and resumed their 

sition in society, they were enabled to liquidate. 
Their agent was a gentleman of the name of Custine, a 
worthy lawyer of high standing, who was pleased to 
profess a very great regard for your humble servant. 
it was, thanks to this intimacy, that one evening in 
September I found myself seated at the table of Mon- 
sieur OCustine, after a very superb dinner to which I 
had done ample justice, so much so, indeed, that I felt 
particularly satisfied with everything and everybody, 
and in a most amiable and benevolent frame of mind 
towards society at large. My fellow-guests were in 
much the same state as myself—there was little con- 
versation, and we were fast relapsing into that dreamy 
sort of indifference to one another usually attendant 
upon the digestion of a satisfactory meal, when the 
quasi-silence was broken by my host’s charming daugh- 
ter, who playfully insisted upon her neighbour, a burly, 
good-tempered-looking German, furnishing us with a 
story or legend of some kind or another to while away 
the time until coffee appeared. 

The gentleman, whose name was Herman, was foreed 
to yield to the summons of the bewitching tyrant, 
whose word she always contrived to make law, and 
amidst a shower of feminine requests, “ not to frighten 
them too much with anything horrible,” he made the 
usual preparations for commencing a tale as follows— 
he coughed, finished his wine, and turned up his eyes 
to the ceiling, as if looking for inspiration from the 
white-wash. 

Every one settled themselves down in the most com- 
fortable position they had determined within themselves 
listeners should assume, and it was during this opera- 
tion—when we were all turning, and shifting, and 
making ourselves generally uneasy—I was struck with 
the appearance of the guest sitting opposite to me. 
His thoughts were evidently far away, for his eyes 
were fixed upon the table in front of him with a rigid 
stare; and his countenance bore an anxious, pained 
expression that betokened either an expected misfor- 
tune or the recollection of one of those distressing or 
terrible events which the bare remembrance of, causes 
an involuntary feeling of horror. His name was 
Taillefer, and he was reputed to be a millionaire. The 
German cleared his voice, and thus commenced his 


amey* * * * * * 


“ Upon the evening of the 20th of October, 1799, two 
young men, who had set out from Bonn early in the 
morning, arrived in the suburbs of Andernach, a small 
town, situated upon the left bank of the Rhine, a few 
leagues from Coblentz. At this time the French army, 
commanded by-General Augereau, was posted in front 


| of the Austrians, who held the right bank of the river ; 
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the head-quarters of the Republican army being at 
Coblentz—and one of the brigades under Augereau 
billeted at Andernach. The two travellers were 
Frenchmen, and their uniforms told that they wére 
army-surgeons. The younger of the two was named 
Prosper Magnan, and—— 

* * * * * 

At the mention of the name of » L was 
surprised to see Taillefer pour out a tambler of water, 
and empty it at a draught, whilst a deadly pallor over- 
spread his countenance, his hands moved about con- 
vulsively, and drops of perspiration stood upon his 
forehead. ; 

« Are you ill, sir?” I remarked adtoss the table, 

“No, no,” he hurriedly answetéd, thanking me by 
an inclination of his head. “I am listening,” he added, 
perceiving that Herman patised, and the guests were 
observing him: “ Go on, I pray.” 

+ * . - 


“T have forgotten the name of the eldet/téstimed the 

German; but we will call him Williams When the 
young men reached the town, night had failei; and 
concluding it would be but loss of time to tfy atid find 
the regiment to which they had been attached—for it 
was their first campaign—they resolved to pass the last 
night they were their own masters at an inh, painted 
entirely of a red colour, they had remarked frém the 
road as presenting a most picturesque object in the 
landscape. Hearing the sound of their horses’ feet, the 
landlord soon came to the door, and helped them to 
dismount ; 
“¢ You are lucky, gentiemen,’ he exclaimed: ‘A little 
later, and you would have had the fields for a bed. I 
have just one room to spare; but your horses nmst 
stop in my yard, for my stables are full of your eéun- 
trymen. From France, gentlemen?’ he added, after a 
slight pause 

“¢ From Bonn,’ answered Prosper, ‘and we have had 
nothing to eat since morning.’ 

“*Oh!? said the innkeeper, ‘ you aré safe as td that; 
no one need fear starvation in the Red Hostelry. You 
shall have a supper fit for a prince.’ 

“He then led away their horses, and the two young 
surgeons entered the public room of the house. 

“The place was crammed full of all sorts of people, 
and a thick smoke concealed the better half of it from 
the gaze of the new-comers, caused by the incessant 
puffs of a score of pipes. 

“ The noise too was deafening, for everyone, whether 
playing, singing, eating, drinking, quarrelling, or 
making+it-up again, thought fit to do so as loudly as 
he could. Prosper Magnan and his friend secured a 
table, and eommenced practising the noble art of pa- 
tience while waiting for the fulfilment of the landlord's 
promise. By degrees the noise diminished, the tobacco 
cloud dispersed, and the other travellers began to retixe 
one by one. 

“When the supper made its appearance it was eleven 
o’clock—the room was left to themselves, and they were 
about to fall to, when the hoarse cries of some boatmen 
who had just moored their barge, summoned the landlord 
from the a ment, to which, however, he soon re- 
turned, ushering ini a little, weazened looking man, fol- 
lowed by two fellows carrying a heavy valise and a few 
bundles. The bundles were piled up in @ corner, but 
the valise was taken by the little man himself, who 
placed it by his side, and seated himself without any 
further ceremony at the table which the two hungry 
surgeons had appropriated to themselves. 

“*¢T am sorry, sir,’ said the.landlord tothe new guest, 
‘that we are so ill-prepared. ‘This is all I have in the 
house in the way of provisions,’ pointing to the supper 
laid for the two Frenchmen. ‘Nor can you have any 
bed, but the chair you are sitting in.’ 

“ At these words the little man eyed the place with a 
glance in which precaution and misapprehension were 
equally expressed. 

‘*T must here digress a little,” said Herman, “and 
tell you that it never was satisfactorily proved who 
this man really was. His papers showed that he came 
from Aix-la-Chapelle; hisname was given as Wahlen- 
hoffer; but the general opinion was that his papers 
were forged, and that he was, for some reason or ano- 
ther, anxious to leave the country, never to return 

5¢ 7? 

" io * * * « 

Here I noticed Taillefer drank another tumbler of 

water, and wiped his forehead. 
* * * * * 

“ Prosper, who was the soul of courtesy, seeing the 
dilemma in which the stranger was placed, generously 
offered him a share of the supper, which Wahlenhofier 
promptly accepted. He placed the valise upon the 
ground, put his feet upon it, took off his hat and gloves, 
and drew two pistols from his belt—all of which he 
placed upon the ground near his valise. They began 
their supper and eat silently, as men do who have been 
for long without food, but, after a while, the atmo- 
sphere of the room became so.oppressive, and the flies so 
numerous, that Prosper requested the landlord to open 
a window at the back, which looked on to the river, in 
order to Jet ina little fresh air, By some chance he hap- 





pened to note the manner in which the fastenings were 


undone. 

“The appetites of all being at length subdued, the 
stranger ordered up a few bottles of wine, which un- 
loosened their tongues, and the conversation soon be- 
came more friendly and communicative. The two 
Frenchmen spoke of their prospects, and what they 
could do were they rich and independent. ‘The land- 
lord bragged of his wine, his country, his inn, his 
wealth, and what he had done, The stranger listened 
and said but little. 

“The wine being finished, and it. being now past two 
o'clock, they rose to separate for the night, and William 
offered his bed to the stranger. 

“*T can sleep with Prosper, said he. ‘It would 
not be the first time I had done so, nor I suppose will 
it be the last.’ 

“* Nonsense!’ said the landlord; ‘there are several 
mattresses under your beds—pull one out, and one of 
you sleep on the floor.’ He then went to the window 
and fastened it for the night. 

**T accept your offer,’ said the stranger, ‘and, 
added he; in a low'tone of voice, ‘I am not sorry to 
find I shall shate the room of two brave young soldi¢rs 
like yourselves. The boatmen who brought me here, I 
fancy, are meditating some treachery towards me—and 
well they might, for in this valise I have 100,000 
francs in gold and diamonds.’ 

“ The beds were soon made up, and the landlord re- 
tired to his own couch, after wishing them ‘pleasant 
dreams.’ Wahlenhoffer and William were soon asleep, 
but Prosper, who occtipied the mattress on the floor, 
réiiained awake, and soon his thoughts began to take 
a evil channel, A voite seemed to counsel him to Kill 
the stranger, atid possess himself of. his property— 
painted itt vivid: colours his own poverty, and the life 
of ease he could live had he but the 100,000 francs. 
He could provide for his mother—could claim for his 
wife a certaiii young lady of his native city—whose 
position in life had as yet rendered his aspirations con- 
cerniiig her hupeless. With such a sum in his posses- 
sion, he could tive without a thought of the future, and 
die a ptosperdus, respected man in the bosom of his 
family, perhaps even distinguished,and hismemory hon- 
oured by his townsmen. Intoxicated with these ideas, he 


| set about thinking how the deed might be done with 


impunity to himself. The opposite bank of the Rhine 
was occupied by the Austrians—below the window 
was the rivet and the pier, to the side of which the 
boat was fastened which had brought the stranger to 
Andernach. He could kill Wahlenhoffer, throw the 
body into the Rhine, bribe the boatman to take him to 
the opposite bank, and so pass into Austria, where he 
would be in safety. What difference could one man’s 
life, more or less, make in the world? He was a 
surgeon, he had his instruments with him, and he 
could scientifically murder the stranger without his 
making the slightest outcry. He rose from his mat- 
tress,—slowly and noiselessly dressed himself, repaired 
upon tip-toe té the place they had supped in, which 
adjoined the room in which their beds were situated. 
and opened the window. ‘The moonlight fell directly 
upon the heads of Wahlenhoffer and William, and 
enabled him to see every object in the chamber with 
fatal distinctness. He returned to his bed, found his 
case of instraments—selected one which seemed to be 
most fitted for the horrid work, and was about to 
strike at the throat of the stranger, when his conscience 
was suddenly awakened, and he repented of his 
villanous design. He threw the instrument away from 
him, and rushed into the adjoining room. There, by 
the window, with the night air cooling his fevered fore- 
head and throbbing temples, the hideousness of the ap- 


palling crime he had been upon the point of committing | 


was fully impressed upon his mind, and after the lapse 
of an hour spent in reflection and sincere repentance, 
he went back'to his couch purified of every evil inten- 
tion. The excitement had wearied him, and he gra- 
dually fell into a restless slumber, broken ever and 
anon by wakeful starts. During one of these, he 
fancied the atmosphere he breathed was close and 
sickening; at another time that he heard a regular 
soufid similar to drops of water falling from a height 
upon the grotnd, but upon both occasions, he fell 
asleep again without attempting to account for either 
citcimstance. The next morning, he was awakened 
by violent screams, mingled with rough oaths and a 
géneral clamour of voices, and starting up—what was 
his horror to see the floor of the room covered with 
blood, atid the head of the stranger in the midst of it, 
cempletély severed from the body! Uttering a fearful 
cry, he fell forward ina swoon. When he récovered 
his senses he found himself seated upon a chair in the 
centre of an excited crowd, whilst a man was exhibit- 
ing the surgical instrument, which he had thrown 
away in the night, stained and disfigured with 
gore. The measured tread of a company of soldiers 
was now heard in the court-yard, a hoarse command 
and the rattle of their muskets as they came to ordered 
arms. A few files with a sergeant soon after entered 
the inn, and conveyed Prosper, more dead than alive, 
through a noisy, demonstrative crowd, to the common 








gaol of Andernach. His companion had disappeared, 
no one knew whither. 

“It was then I made his acquaintance,” resumed 
Herman, “ for I was at that time a volunteer in the Ger- 
man armies, and had been taken prisoner a few days 
previously by the French. I had not been long in his 
company before I felt a sincere regard for him, and pity 
for his misfortunes, for I never believed him guilty of 
the murder. He was to take his trial the next morn- 
ing, and his gaoler assured me that his sentence would 
be death twenty-four hours afterwards. We spent that 
night together, and it was during it he confided to 
me the story which I have just put you in pos- 
session of. The next morning came, and he was 
tried by a sort of drum-head court-martial; found 
guilty, and sentenced to be shot. The proofs were 
full against him. Some boatmen, besides, had seen 
him open the window, and his judges concluded that 
he had done so for the purpose of leaving the inn to 
bury the valise of the murdered man. He confessed to 
me that it was impossible he could make a good de- 
fence, for the’ fact that he had really meditated the 
murder of Wahlenhoffer seemed to choke him with a 
sense of guilt. The second night was passed by him, 
sometimes in inveighing against the conduct of his 
companion in deserting him, sometimes in wild en- 
treaties that his life might be spared; but towards 
morning he became resignefl to his fate, which he 
looked upon as a proper punishment for his homicidal 
intentions. The fatal hour soon arrived, and my poor 
friend Prosper was taken from me to meet his death at 
the hands of his countrymen, and still worse, to die an 
innocent man, the victim of a false accusation. I 
heard the volley fired which sent him to his last ac- 
count; but nothing shall ever convince me that the 
réal culprit was not his companion, -Frederick—that 
was the name, Ithought I should remember it,” said 
Herman, “aiid Frederick I feel sure was the murderer 
of poot Walhenhoffer, as he was, indirectly, also the 
cause of the death of Prosper Maguan.” 

* « * * * 

The German had scarée1y concluded, and we were 
all about to tender him our thanks, when Taillefer 
tumbled from his chair with a terrible groan. When 
he was raised, blood was pouring freely from his mouth 
and nose, and from its peculiar colour and pumping 
flow I knew that he had burst an artery and that his 
case was a hopeless one. He was removed to a sleeping 
room, laid upon a bed, and the most experienced me- 
dical practitioners summoned to his assistance. They 
gave no hope of his revoery, and a priest was sent for, 
who was left alone at 4/3 request with the dying man. 
About an hour afterwards, Monsieur Custine entered 
the room, where his guests were discussing the events 
of the evening, in hushed and smothered tones. His 
face wore a grave expression, as did also that of the 
priest, who followed him. The latter askea for Her- 
man, and after an introduction, drew him aside into a 
corner, where they were soon engaged in deep and 
earnest conversation. 

“Monsieur Frederick Taillefer is dead,” answered 
Custine, to the numerous inquiries made as to the state 
of the millionaire, “and the body is about to be rée- 
moved to his own house. He was not a man of strong 
constitution, the doctor tells me. I sincerely regret his 
death. He was a very estimable man, and his loss will 
be felt. All his property, I hear, is left to religious 
institutions.” 

As we were leaving the room preparatory to return- 
ing to our own houses, for to remain any longer at 
Monsieur Custine’s was impossible, I overheard the 
priest, in bidding the German adieu, say: 

“ He died sincerely repentant, and it is to be hoped 
that in consideration of his great sufferings in this life, 
mercy will be shown him in the next.” 

“T trust so,” said the German, “but his crimes were 
very great. May heaven have mercy on him with all 
my heart!” 
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FALL or THE Ciirr At St. Leonarp’s,—About mid- 
night on Friday, the 8th ult., the occupants of the row 
of houses at the west end of Marina, of which the 
Fountain Inn forms part, were alarmed by the falling 
of a large portion of the cliff. The exact spot at which 
the fall took place was at the rear of the house occupied 
by Mr. J. Baker, who carries on the business of dairy- 
man and baker. The cliff, which is composed of earth, 
sand, and huge blocks of stone, fell with a tremendous 
crash, breaking through the roof of a bakehouse and a 
shed, and completely burying those buildings, as well 
as a faggot stack which adjoins them. The’ back 
entrance to these premises has been stopped, and a few 
feet from the door there is a large block of stone, 
weighing not less than three or four tons. Another 
crack still remains at the top of the cliff, extending to 
a distance of 12 ft. or 14 ft. from the edge, and *he ap- 
pearance which it presents is such as to cause further 
alarm to the’ oceupatits of the houses. A heavy fall 
took place two or three years ago, when a man was 
butied ‘alive: Fortunately there was no one in the 
outbuildings on this occasion, 
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CHARLESTON. 





The above engraving affords a correct view of the 
@ustom House at Charleston, South Carolina, which 
since the commencement of the secession war has been 
adapted to the purpose of a post-office, it also exhibits 
a representation of the only Palmetto-tree that has 
survived the ravages of time and the purposes of man 
in the streets of the city that at one time were shaded 
by the beautiful foliage of a species vegetation indige- 
nous to the State of South Carolina. 

The guondam Custom House has a history attached 
to it closely connected with the several wars that have 
been carried on with the United States, since the one 
that achieved the independence of the common country, 
and its associations invest it with almost a classic 
dignity in the estimation of the Southern people, a 
dignity that will not be diminished by the historical 
fact that it was in the harbour of Charleston the first 
shot was fired that announced the war which now rages 
through the borders of the Southern States. 

It was on the basement story of this edifice, that 
during the last war with the British, General Moultrie 
secreted a large store of gunpowder by walling up the 
arches within which it was placed ; and so cleverly was 
this managed, that although the city remained for a 
considerable time in the hands of the enemy no sus- 
picion of the fact existed, nor was any discovery made, 
although several vaults of the same basement were 
converted by the British commander into places of con- 
finement for his prisoners. 

Charleston has borne an important part in the events 
of the war of secession, and appears to be destined to 
yet further trials and sacrifices in the cause of indepen- 
dence. The efforts that have been made to destroy the 
Queen City of the South have hitherto recoiled upon its 
enemies, and with the indomitable will of the popula- 
tion to throw off the yoke of the Union, aided by the 
strength and extent of the fortifications, it may be con- 
fidently hoped that the independence they have nobly 
struggled for will be preserved to them and to their 
children. 

A stirring incident attended the inauguration of the 
war at Charleston. As soon as the determination of 
President Lincoln to relieve Fort Sumter by force be- 
came known, and that troops were on their way to effect 
that object, the most intense excitement prevailed. No 
sooner had the official message been received from 
Washington, on the 11th of Apri, 1861, ghan orders 
were issued to the entire military forve of the city to 
proceed to their stations. Four regiments, of 1000 men 
each, were telegraphed for from the country. Ambu- 
lances for the wounded were prepared; surgeons were 
ordered to their posts, and preparations were made for 














[THE CUSTOM-HOUSE AND PALMETTO-TREE, CHARLESTON. | 


the exigencies of a great battle. In the midst of these 
arrangements the community was thrown into a fever 
of excitement by the discharge of seven guns from the 
square of the Capitol, the signal for the assembling of 
all the reserves ten minutes afterwards. Hundreds of 
men were seen hurrying to their respective stations. In 
the absence of sufficient armouries, the corners of the 
streets, the public squares, and other convenient spots, 
formed places of assembly. All night long the roll of 
the drum and the steady tramp of infantry, and the 
gallop of cavalry resounded through the city and filled 
the hearts of thousands with anxiety for the safety of 
those who had gone forth to do battle for their country. 
Throughout the night a terrible thunder-storm raged 
over the city, but the fury of the elements did not abate 
the ardour of the soldiers or the’ enthusiasm of the in- 
habitants. 

At half-past four on the following morning, fire 
opened upon Fort Sumter, and by noon on the follow- 
ing day it surrendered to the Confederate army. The 
troops belonging to Charleston were not called upon 
to take part in the attack on the fort, and the enemy 
was unable to carry out his purpose to injure the city. 

The Palmetto-tree, shown in the above view, is the 
only one now left in the city, whose avenues were at 
one time adorned and shaded by its beautiful foliage 
and blossoms. The State of South Carolina has long 
adopted the tree for its crest, and hence is generally 
designated the Palmetto State. The tree is a species 
of palm, and is indigenous to South Carolina. When 
of full growth, it has a trunk of 40 or 50 feet in height, 
of a uniform diameter, and crowned with a magnificent 
tufted summit. A portion of the leaves is frequently 
used as food, and with oil and vinegar has a flavour 
resembling cabbage; hence its second appellation— 
palmetto, or cabbage-tree. The foliage is graceful and 
is intermingled with long clusters of small green flow- 
ers, which are succeeded by a black inesculent berry of 
the size of a pea. The wood of the Palmetto is pre- 
ferred to all others for wharves, as it is secure from 
injury by sea-worms; and in the War of Independence 
it was extensively used in the construction of forts, as 
on the passage of the shot it closes without splitting. 
This, doubtless, may, in some measure, account for its 
scarcity in Charleston at the present time. 





PEDESTRIANS in London have been much interested 
this week in a rather perilous-looking attempt to re-gild 
the ball and cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Happily 
the workmen have succeeded in placing scaffolding all 
round the summit of Sir Christopher Wren’s master- 
piece, and people now amuse themselves by watching 
through telescopes the operations of the men at tue 








giddy height at which they are compelled to work. 
As there are so many mistakes. made about this ball 
and cross, it may be stated that the ball is 56 steps 
from the outer gallery immediately below it, that it is 
six feet in diameter, and that it weighs 5,600Ib.; and 
that o bottom of the cross is 30 feet farther, weighing 
3,3601b. 


A VERY great prejudice against screw-steamers exists 
among the Newfoundland fishermen; and it is con- 
sidered doubtful if, by another year, a Newfoundland 
crew will be found to man them. 


A PARLIAMENTARY return has been published 
giving an account of all the arms, stores, &c., captured 
at Sebastopol. The estimated value of the whole is 
£26,000, and the only stores sold are the old flint-lock 
arms, fetching £137 19s. 7d., which was paid into the 
Treasury. Among the items of these stores are 524 
pickaxes, 175 of various carts and carriages, 126 ewt. of 
iron chains, 26 cwt. of copper, 638 cwt. of iron, 1,407 
muskets, 1,167 of ordnance, 44 cwt. of rope, and 106,356, 
shots and shells, 


Tue New Cricker Law.—The umpire is now re- 
lieved from watching the pitch of the ball; but he must 
observe the course it takes afterwards; and if it hit a 
part of the striker’s person which is between the two 
wickets, and would, if that had not happened, have 
taken the wicket, then the man is out. This will give 
increased power for good and evil to the umpire; for 
good, probably, where umpires know their duties; for 
evil, in the country districts, where an umpire invari- 
ably considers himself as a supplemental member to the 
eleven for whom he stands. That it will give universal 
satisfaction is, of course, impossible, for the whole an- 
nals of cricket contain no instance of any man’s having 
ever acknowledged himself out in consequence of leg 
before wicket. But it will also infallibly lead to a 
change of style in the batter as great as that hoped for 
by the other law’s continuance in the bowler. The art 
of playing a ball away in front of the legs (originating 
we believe, some few years ago, at Cambridge, and now 
very generally adopted) will become an absolutely ne- 
cessary acquirement to a man who wishes to run no 
risks. Also the plan adopted by many with slow twist- 
ing bowling, of planting their legs in front of the wicket, 
and then striking across to the leg, in the confidence 
that if missed, the ball will be prevented from doing 
further mischief by their impenetrable barrier, is vir- 
tually abolished. This is a step in the right direction ; 
but it is clear that more must yet be done, and we take 
leave of the subject by hoping that those who object to 
any alteration of a lex vana sine moribus may remember 
uhe revolutions which, in matters of more moment, have 
attondey} @ similar cannon-ball course. 
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THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


Br J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” dc. 


CHAPTER CVIL 
There is a judge from whose all-seeing eye 
Man cannot hide himself. He needs 
Nor witness nor confession—in secret 
He prepares the punishment reserved 
For crime—bursts on him in a thunder-cloud, 
And he is gone. Old Play. 

No sooner had the Khan succeeded in performing the 
operation which was to restore old Martin to reason, 
than he left him to the care of the medical men, whose 

presence had, in some degree, sanctioned the hazardous 
experiment: under their care the patient gradually 
recovered his memory. At first his recollections were 
confused and indistinct as some hideous dream which 
had oppressed his sleeping hours; but the second day 
they returned with terrible reality. The scene of the 
murder—the victim and his assassin—all were remem- 
bered; and a second time the reason of the faithful and 
attached domestic all but sank beneath the excitement 
they produced. 

After a consultation with the surgeons, it was decided 
by Colonel Butler and the rector that he should be 
questioned magisterially before them. 

Anote was accordingly despatched to General Bouchier 
and Sir Jasper Pepper—who were both in the commis- 
sion of the peace for the county—to attend. 

The library at the rectory was accordingly arranged 
for the occasion. <A table and seats were placed for the 
magistrates, and Dr. Orme’s large easy chair for the 
witness, 

Colonel Butler, who presided, opened the proceedings, 
by reminding his brother magistrates of the mysterious 
death of the late Sir William Mowbray, and added, 
“that evidence had been unexpectedly obtained to bring 
the murderer to justice.” The minutes of the coroner’s 
inquest were then read, as well as the verdict of  Wilful 
murder against some person or persons unknown,” re- 
turned by the jury. 

At this stage of the proceedings Will Sideler was led 
into the room, in charge of Joe Beans, the sexton, and 
the village constable. The countenance of the ruffian 
was haggard—terror, remorse, and despair had ploughed 
deep furrows in his iron visage—his glance, usually so 
bold and fierce, was humble and subdued. He evidently 
felt like a man over whom tardy but sure-footed Justice 
had visibly suspended her avenging glaive. 

No sooner did Henry Ashton, who was standing close 
to the chair of the rector, behold the man by whose 
hand the thread of his benefactor’s life had been so 
rudely sundered, than his countenance became suddenly 
flushed, and his eyes lit with a fire which betrayed the 
feelings of hate, disgust, and indignation which took 
possession of his soul; those of the warrener sank be- 
neath his avenging glance. 

“ William Sideler,” said the presiding magistrate, in 
a tone which fell like the sound of a death-bell upon 
the assassin’s ear, “ you are brought before us to answer 
the accusation of murder—cruel and deliberate murder 
—perpetrated upon the person of your late master, Sir 
William Mowbray, Jt is my duty to warn you that 
any statement you may choose to make will be taken 
down, and used as evidence upon your trial.” 

“T have nothing to state,” auswered the prisoner, 
doggedly, “but that I am innucent. This is an idle 
accusation, trumped up against me by a madman and 
my enemies.” 

“Whom do you consider your enemies ? ” demanded 
General Beuchier. 

“Joe Beans and that young man!” exclaimed the 
ruffian, pointing at the same time to our hero—who 
noticed the accusation only by a calm but bitter smile. 

“ And the madmen ? ” inquired Sir Jasper. 

“Martin the groom,” replied the warrener; “from 
boys we were enemies—we both loved the same girl. 
It was my quarrel with him which drove me from my 
service with—with——” 

The ruffian hesitated. He could not bring himself to 
pronounce the name of Sir William Mowbray. 

“Your victim!” added Henry Ashton, for the first 
time breaking silence, “No wonder that his name 
falters on your tongue ; it was his image which haunted 
you upon the pier at Calais—it will stand beside you at 
the hour of death, and accuse you at the judgment-seat 
of heaven !” 

The prisoner shuddered so visibly, that a similar 
feeling ran through the veins of the magistrates. The 
sensation was like to that which the sight of some 
loathsome reptile produces the first time that it meets 
our sight. 

“You are well acquainted with Carrow Abbey ?” 
observed Colonel Butler, resuming the examination. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you aware of any secret passages or entrances 
to the house or apartments ? ” 

“ No. ” 


¥ How came this gibern, then,” exclaimed Dr. Orme 
—“which twenty witnesses can prove to have been 





yours—to be found in a vaulted chamber, at the end of 
@ passage or recess opening from the library, the scene 
of the murder? ” 

Every eye was bent upon him; twice the warrener 
essayed to speak, but the words died away upon his 
tongue. 

“You cannot answer,” continued thespeaker. “The 
letters it contains prove how long and foully you have 
conspired against the honour and happiness of the 
generous man whose bread you had eaten from child- 
hood!” 

“T know not how they came there!” said the ac- 
cused, endeavouring to assume a firmness which his 
whole demeanour gave the lie to; “but it is my firm 
belief my enemies placed them there to blacken me!” 

“Whom do you mean by your enemies?” 

« Joe Beans and Henry Ashton,” was the reply. 

No sooner had the ruffian pronounced the name of 
Joe Beans, than the honest rustic, indignant at the 
villany of such a charge, burst out in a passionate but 
unnecessary denial. 

“Ttbe alie!” he exclaimed; “a wicked, infernal 
lie—and will not serve thee, Will! ‘Till the night I 
accompanied poor old Martin and the sexton, I wor 
never at abbey twice in my life—once when a boy and 
once since. Thee wor always a bad, revengeful man, 
but I never had concern or quarrel with thee. I would 
not raise my hand against a dog, unless he deserved it 
—much less a fellow-creature. Ask Chettleborough, 
your worship,” he added; “he will tell ’ee how we 
found the bag : it’s my belief it wor the finger of God— 
not our poor wits!” 

The deep earnestness with which these few and 
simple words were uttered, must have convinced his 
hearers—even if they had previously entertained any 
doubt upon the subject—that he had spoken nothing 
but truth: Henry smiled upon him, and his humble 
friend received that smile as the proof of his integrity 
and honour. 

It was now agreed that the witness should be called 
into the room, to make his deposition. On Dr. Orme 
ringing the bell twice—the signal agreed upon—the 
door of the library opened, and Martin, supported on 
either side by the surgeons, made his appearance. 

The countenance of the old man was ghastly pale 
from the sufferings he had undergone, but his eye was 
clear and intelligent; whilst the compression of his 
thin, parched lips, denoted alike reason and resolution. 
An idiot or insane person is rarely, if ever, seen with 
the lips firmly closed. 

“Thank you, Master Harry—thank you!” he faltered, 
as our hero, with almost a woman's gentleness, as- 
sisted him to his seat—which he had no sooner taken, 
than he fixed his eyes upon the warrener, and never 
once removed them from his blanched countenance till 
the end of the examination. 

In answer to an inquiry from Colonel Butler, both 
the medical men assured the magistrates that their 
patient had perfectly recovered the use of his reason, 
and was in a fit state to make a deposition. 

There was something fearfully distinct in the deli- 
berate and scarcely earthly tone in which the old man 
related all that had passed on the evening of the murder. 
His voice never once faltered, nor did his memory fail 
him. The words issued from his lips as from those of 
@ corpse. 

He began by relating the fright which Ellen had re- 
ceived in the picture-gallery, and his own determina- 
tion to watch in consequence: which he did, night after 
night, in different parts of the abbey. 

“T believe,” said Colonel Butler, interrupting him, 
“that the house at Carrow, like most old family man- 
gions, contains many secret passagesand recesses, which 
few are so well acquainted with as yourself.” 

“ None,” replied Martin, firmly; “except one man.” 

“ And his name? ” 

“Will Sideler. His father was an ancient servant 
of the Mowbrays, and showed him, when a boy, the 
entrances to most of them. But not all,” he added, with 
a faint smile—“ not all! Thank God, not all!” 

This was doubtless an allusion to the recesses in 
which he had assisted his late master to conceal his 
will, together with the family jewels and title-deeds of 
his large estates. 

“Whom do you suspect to have been the person who 
frightened Miss De Vere in the picture-gallery ? ” in- 
quired Sir Jasper Pepper. 

“ Will Sideler.” 

“ And what did you do in consequence?” added 
Colonel Butler. 

“ Watched night after night,” replied Martin; “as 
the old house-dog watches the house of those who feed 
and shelter him. It was all I could do to prove my 
fidelity,” he added, with a sigh; “for I am old—very 
old.” 

“ And what took place on the night of the murder ?” 

Twice the aged domestic essayed to speak, but his 
feelings overcame him, and he raised his withered hand 
te his brow. Henry gently took it in his own, and 
pressed it kindly. The touch of human sympathy and 
love nerved the sufferer to proc 

“T was walking in the picture gallery,” he con- 





tinued, “from which there is a passage known only te 
Will Sideler and myself, which communicates, beneath 
the great staircase, with the back of the library. The 
entrance in either apartment is concealed in the carved 
panelling, and opens with a secret spring.” 

“ At what hour were you in the gallery ?” 

“Tt had just struck midnight.” 

“ Were all the family at rest ? ” 

“ All but my dear, kind master.” 

“ Relate to us what followed.” 

“ Whilst walking in the gallery,” continued Martin, 
“T heard the peculiar click made by the sudden closing 
of the spring. I placed my ear to the panel, and farcied 
that I caught the echo of a retreating footstep. I waited 
for a few minutes, reflecting whether I had better fol- 
low, or at once alarm the household. Had I done the 
latter,” he added, bitterly, “Sir William might have 
been living still.” 

All felt for the poor fellow’s regret—not that he had . 
much to reproach himself with; few men placed in ¢ 
similar position would have acted with the self-posses- 
sion he had displayed. The prisoner, more than any- 
one present, wished in his secret heart that the old man 
had alarmed the family. 

“ Perhaps,” observed the rector, who had noted the 
deadly pallor which overspread the features of the suf- 
ferer, and his repeated attempts to raise his trembling 
hand to his forehead, “ we had better adjourn for half 
an hour.” 

The rest of the magistrates looked anxiously towards 
the medical men, asif te ask their opinion; but Martin 
decided for them. 

“No!” he said, with recovered firmness. “I am 
ready—quite ready! I shall be better when I have 
done justice to my master’s memory, and denounced his 
murderer.” 

Again the warrener shuddered. 

“T opened the panel,” continued the speaker, “and 
carefully threaded my way along the passage; when I 
arrived at the little vaulted chamber, between the gal- 
lery and the library, I heard a deep groan. Oh, how 
my heart echoed it! I rushed forward—the door at 
the end of the recess was closed—my hand trembled so 
I could not find the spring. I peeped through the 
crevices, and saw my master—my good, kind, suffering 
master—the poor man’s friend—whom all who knew 
loved and revered—seated in his chair—a man ”—here 
the eyes of the speaker glared like those of an accusing 
spirit upon the prisoner, who was so fascinated by his 
gaze that he could not avert his own—“ with his ruffian 
hand twined in his victim’s hair; the knife reeking 
with Sir William’s blood still in his grasp—I—O God! 
my brain went round and round!” 

Overcome by his emotion, the faithful domestic sank, 
with a faint groan, back upon the pillow. At first all 
thought that he was dead, and the eyes of Will Sideler 
flashed with a sudden hope, for as yet the accuser had 
not named him. 

“ Monster!” exclaimed Henry, regarding him with 
an indignant look; “think not to eseape—dream not 
of it—the hand of the Deity has already traced thy 
punishment! Even if the victim of your brutality ex- 
pires, heaven will raise a witness—for none may efface 
the judgment of the living God!” 

Joe Beans, who was blubbering like a child, felt so 
indignant at the sight of his old friend's sufferings, and 
the triumphant look of the prisoner, that, as he after- 
wards confessed, he felt monstrously inclined to strangle 
him with his own hands. 

It was some minutes before Martin gave the least 
sign of returning consciousness. By the use of ammonia 
and wine, which the surgeons had provided, he gradu- 
ally recovered; but more than a quarter of an hour 
elapsed before the examination could be continued. 
Short as the time was, it seemed an age to all. 

“A very interesting case, Sir Jasper!” whispered 
General Bouchier—to whose mind, palled and bdblas¢ 
with the artificial pleasures of the world, excitement 
was a novelty. 

“Very!” replied the little East Indian director. “I 
remember nothing like it since Warren Hastings hung 
the rajah in India.” 

Here one of the surgeons observed to the magistrates, 
that he thought they might venture to proceed in the 
examination. 

“ When you first saw the murderer of Sir William,” 
said Colonel Butler, “ you say his back was turned to- 
wards you?” 

“ It was.” 

“ Did you afterwards behold his face? ” 

“ As distinctly as I now see yours!” replied the old 
man, mentally gathering strength for the completion of 
his narrative. 

“ And recognised it ? ” 

“T knew him,” continued the witness, “ before I saw 
his features; for we had eaten the same master’s bread 
for years together!” 

“ His name?” 

There was a breathless silence in the room. All ex- 
pected what the answer would be; but still they were 
anxious to hear it. 

With an effort which none supposed him capable of 
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making, Martin rose from his chair, without the least 
assistance; and, deliberately raising 
to the prisoner, and pronounced his name—“ Will 
Sideler!” 


The features of the murderer were bathed in a cold 
matted locks | 


perspiration, and his coarse, iron-grey, 
rose and fell with terror. For some seconds the wretched 
man felt incapable of speech, The words rose in his 
throat; but a sensation like that of a 
grasping it impeded their utterance. Every eye in the 
room was fixed upon him with a cold, glassy, stone- 
like glance; for the intense feeling of horror in the 
breasts of all was too profound to admit of expression. 
Like the head of Medusa, it had paralyzed them. 






“It isa lie!” roared the warrener, with a desperate | 
effort to break the spell which appeared to rest upon 


him. “I was not near the abbey.” 


“Will Sideler!” repeated Martin, still pointing to- | 


wards him. 

“You are my enemy!” continued 
hoarsely. “It was through you that I lost my place 
in Sir William’s family as keeper. Through you that 
men looked coldly upon me. You have hated and per- 
seouted me for years. My judges will not believe you. 
You are mad—perjured. You murdered him yourself, 
perhaps, to cast the blame on me.” 

To the last monstrous accusation, old Martin replied 
only by a contemptuous smile. For the third time he 
pronounced the name of “Will Sideler,” and slowly 
sank back in his seat. 

No one present doubted for an instant that the old 
man had speken truth. God had not restored him to 
reason merely to utter a lie. 

“Do you feel sufficiently strong,” inquired the rec- 
tor, “ to relate what followed the murder ?” 

“I foreed open the door,” replied the witness. “I 
know not how—but I did force it. Although too late 
to save my noble master, I hoped at least to avenge 
him. There was a struggle. I felt his assassin’s breath 
upon my face. I—I can't recollect anything further. 
IT suppose I must have received some hurt.” 

“Havo you any recollection how long it is since this 
occurred ? ” 

“No. They tell me it is weeks since,” replied the 
witness. “I thought it only two or three days.” 

“ Nor where you have been?” 

“ Here, at the rectory!” answered Martin, with a 
look of surprise. “ Where ¢/:erild I have been ?” 

It was evident, from theze replies, that the interval 
between the murder and the recovery of his reason had 
leit a perfect blank upon the old man’s mind. He was 
as unconscious of his madness as of his residence with 
the sexton. 

Mrs. Jarmy and the servants, who first discovered 
the bodies of Sir William and his faithful servitor, were 
next examined. ‘They deposed to the condition in 
which they found the latter, as *yell as their qstonish- 
ment at discovering no trace of the means by which 
the assassin had escaped—which first gave rise to the 
supposition that the death of the baronet was the resuit 
ef suicide. 

Aiter a whispered consultation between the magis- 
trates, Colonel butler asked the prisoner if he had any 
statement to make. He replied by a sullen negative. 

“Prisoner,” resumed the colonel, “ it is the decision 
of the bench that you stand fully commitied to Norwich 
Castle for the murder of your late master, Sir William 
Mowbray.” 

“I won't go there !” 
“you have no right to send me there. It is 2 trumped- 
up scheme against me, to swear away my life. ‘Send 
mre back to Newgate. 








i” 


to Newgate ° 

it was explained to him that the present charge was 
ao much more serious than the one brought by Lawyer 
BPlworthy agaiust him, that his request could not be 
complied with. 

* Bail me, then!” continued the warrener. “TI can 
find bail. I have friends—rich friends—who will see 
me righted. I can procure bail for a thousand 
pounds.” 

Sir Jasper Pepper, who hitherto had taken no active 


” 


part in the proceedings, was about to explain to the | 
; ; | 
prisoner that murder was not a bailable offence, when | 


Dr. Orme, in whose ear Henry Ashton had hastily 
whispered a few words, interrupted iim, by demanding 
the name of the party whom the accused proposed as 
his bail for appearing upon his trial. 

“ He is rich!” eagerly answered the ruffian—catch- 
ing as drowning men catch at straws, at the hope— 
“rich enough to buy you all!” 

There was a look of surprise upon every countenance 
present, except our hero’s and the rector’s. 

“ His name ? ” inquired Colonel Butler, blandly. 

“The rich Indian gentleman, Meeran Hafaz! ” 

A sigh of deep and painful satisiaction broke from 
the bosom of Henry Ashton: his doubts were con- 
firmed, 

“He won't bail thee! ” whispered Joe to the prisoner ; 
“ he be like the devil, who first leads men into sin, then 


leaves them in the lurch.” 


his arm, pointed | 


hand tightly | 


the warrener, | 


exclaimed the ruffian, furiously ; | 


I escaped only a few days since. | 
i tell you,” he added, frantically, “that I will go back | 


It was explained to Sideler that this was not a case 
in which bail—no matter what the amount—could be 
taken. 

“And you are determined to send me to Norwich 
Castle?” said the accused. 

* Of course!” 

“ Then I won't go alone!” exclaimed the assassin, in 
a determined tone. “If I must hang, I'll hang in 
company: there be a greater villain than I am in the 


} 


“ TIis name? ” 

“Meeran Hafaz! I wor poor, and he tempted me 
with his cursed gold—sent for me to Sir Jasper’s, and 
talked to me about Sir William!” 

“You then, that you murdered him,” 
eagerly demanded Henry, “at the instigation of this 
| Meeran ? ” 

“ No—no!” replied the wretch—for all his cunning 
| had not quite deserted him—*I won't say that; but 

this I will say, that the Indian gentleman told me to 
| do so. I refused—of course I refused: so most likely 
he employed some one else; that old rogue, per- 
haps,” he added, pointing at the same time to Martin, 
“as likely as any other!” 

Aun incredulous smile was the only notice taken by 
the magistrates of the preposterous supposition. 

When General Bouchier and Sir Jasper Pepper first 
heard the name of Meeran, they exchanged glances of 
surprise merely; but when the warrener proceeded to 
relate how he had tempted him to commit the crime 
which he stood charged with, each felt the propriety of 
standing forth as his defender. The general had in- 
troduced him into society, and stood piedged, as it 
were, to his character; the director had received him as 
his guest. Each felt himself, therefore, unpleasantly 
compromised. 

“This charge, gentlemen,” said the former, “is so 
ridiculous—so evidently the result of malice—that I 
should apologise for noticing it, were not Meeran Hafaz 
my friend: that is to say,” he added, correcting him- 
self, “recommended to me by friends in whom I can 
place the most unbounded reliance. In India his rank 
is princely.” 

‘There was a silence. No one echoed the conyictions 
of the speaker. 

“ His fortune colossal!” added the director. 

“ Aye, aye!” interrupted Will Sideler, with a sneer ; 
| “ he be rich enough!” 
| “A person so respectable!” continued the first 
| speaker. 
| “So extremely wealthy! ” chimed in Sir Jasper. 
| What motive?” 
| “What motive!” exclaimed Joe Beans, unable any 
| longer to control his indignation. “ I'll tell ’ee, gentle- 

men, what motive. He loves Miss Ellen, who doesn’t 
love him. He and Colonel Mowbray carried her off to 
Cromwell House, and kept her a prisoner. It’s my 
belief he wouldn’t stick at murder, or worse—if any- 
| thing can be worse—to gain his purpose. Would I 
| had shot ’un,” he muttered in an undertone to himself; 
“would I had shot *un.” 
The general and Sir Jasper Pepper seated themselves 
with a dissatisfied air: the few simple words of the 
honest rustic had cast a new light upon the motives of 
the young Indian. 

“ Devilish unpleasant!” whispered the soldier to his 
, friend: who replied only by an expressive shrug of the 
| shoulders. 

The depositions of Martin and the servants were 
read over, and signed by them in the presence of the 
accused, whom Colonel Butler directed to be instantly 
conveyed, upon a warrant from the bench, to Norwich 
Castle. No sqoner had the order been given, than the 
| door of the library opened, and Mayes and Kemp, two 
| well-known officers of police, who had been all the 
| time in waiting, made their appearance. With a 
| dexterity which long practice alone could insure, they 
| approached the warrener, and, before he could offer the 
| least resistance, or even seemed aware of their intention, 
| clapped a pair of handcuffs upon his wrist. 

“Come,” said Kemp, placing his hand upon the 
ruffian’s collar, “ the gig-is at the door.” 

“T won't go!” gasped, rather than uttered, the wretched 
man. “I have confessed nothing—done nothing! I 
am innocent, I tell you—innocent! ” 
| “We know all that!” coolly replied the officers— 
| who, without further ceremony, dragged him from the 

room, 

The curses and protestations of the murderer were 
| heard by those who remained in the library till the 

vehicle had driven away—when he suddenly became 
silent, and sank into a state of sullen despair; the only 
| request he ventured to make to his conductors was, 
| that they would not drive him through the village. 
| He dreaded to meet the curious and reproachiul 
| looks of those who had once been his friends and com- 
panions. 





confess, 








| were evenly balanced on either side, when Henry Ash- 
| ton requested to be heard. 

“T believe, young gentleman,” observed the East 
India director, with a sneer, “that you are not yet in 
the commission of the peace ? ” 

“ True, Sir Jasper,” replied our hero; but I am a 
witness !” 

The little man sat down with a look of disappoint- 
ment. He had failed to browbeat one whom he had 
looked upon as @ mere parveny in fortune—a defect 
which, in his judgment, exceeded even the want of 
birth. 

The youth related as briefly as possible his adventures 
in Italy, suppressing only that portion of them which 
releted to the unhappy Lady Mowbray. His hearers 
listened with horror to his account of the death of 
Walter, and the discovery of the villany of Martingale ; 
but when he gi rye oe the confession of the unprin- 
cipled agent of his rival, the feeling was changed to 
indignation—not a word was uttered in opposition to 
the issuing of the warrant for the apprehension of 
Meeran. 

“ Decidedly,” said the general to his com mn, 
“this Hafaz has proved himself an infernal fool! 
What want of tact! Decidedly unpleasant to have a 
fellow hanged whom one introduced to society—in 
fact, made asort of lion of! Though, perhaps, after 
all,” he added, “the contretemps may increase his 
popularity.” 

“Only to think that I shonld have invited him to 
Bungalore Hall!” groaned Sir Jasper. “I shall never 
hear the last of it! If I had my choice, I had ten 
times rather my acceptance had been protested upon 
‘change. But do you think that he is really guilty?” 

General Bouchier looked at him with an air of 
assumed surprise; and to avoid giving a direct answer, 
pointed to some distant object from the carriage window. 
He wondered at his obtuseness. 





CHAPTER CVIIL 
Icannot rest. This fever of the blood 
Consumes me. Inaction gnaws my heart-strings. 
Old Play. 

Henry Asutoy’s first care, after the departure of the 
magistrates, wag to visit the chamber of poor old Martin. 
A weight was removed from his mind—the assassin of 
his revered benefactor at last was in the iron grasp of 
justice—and the disclosure which the villain had par- 
tially made raised an insurmountable barrier between his 
rival and Ellen. Still he was unhappy. A hundred 
times he demanded of himself what was her fate. 

Mrs. Jarmy met him at the door of the apartment. 
The good old lady had been severely affected by the 
shock of Sir William’s death which the scene of the 
morning recailed with all its horrors. 

“You cannot see Martin now,” she said, placing her 
finger upon her lips to impose silence; “he sleeps. 

“* How has he borne it ?” 

“ Well,” she replied; “the surgeons are of opinion 
that he will rally, for some months at least. Only to 
think,” she added, “that Will Sideler—whose father 
and grandfather both ate the bread of the Mowbrays— 
should haye—have——” Sobs choked her utterance. 
She could not bring her lips to utter the fearful word. 
“T never thought him so bad as that!” she continued, 
after she had partially recovered her self-possession. 
“ Miss Ellen, too!” 

“JT will seek her, Jarmy, through the world!” ex- 
claimed the young man. “1 have been tied here in con- 
suming inactivity by the strong bonds of duty. To- 
morrow I depart for London, to demand an account of 
his niece at the hands of her Colonel Mowbray.” 

He felt that it would have been an insult to the me- 
mory of the dead to style the heartless, scheming man 
of the world by the name which Ellen most revered— 
“uncle.” 

Sorrow had lessened many of the worthy house- 
keeper’s prejudices. She no longer looked with distaste 
upon the possibility of the nephew of Farmer Ashton 
becoming the husband of her young lady. The man 
who had avenged the death of Sir William merited 
everything. 

“ God speed you! ” said she, leading him still further 
away from the door of the sick man’s chamber; “and 
bring you and Miss Ellen safe to Carrow again! I shall 
never rest till I see her dear, sweet face again !” 

She hesitated—our hero distinctly saw that there was 
something upon her mind she wished to give utteranee 
to. ‘taking her hand, he asked her if she doubted him. 

“It is not that, Master Henry!” replied the old lady; 
“it is not that! He that was wiser and better than us 
all, both trustedand loved you! Itis that I do not like to 
speak a disparaging word of any one who ehares the 
blood of the Mowbrays.” 

“ What mean you?” demanded our hero. 

“Do not trust the colonel!” whispered the house- 








As soon as Martin had been removed once more to 
| his chamber, Colonel Butler proposed to his brother | 
/ magistrates that they should issue aseeond warrant for | 
the apprehension of Meeran Hafaz—a step which the 
general and Sir Jasper stoutly opposed. The opinions 


keeper, impressively ; “ he never loved his brother. He 
will speak you fairly to your face, whilst he meditates 
the blackest treachery in-his heart. He is a bold, bad 
man, and has much to answer for. If he speaks you 
fairly, doubt him ; if kindly,” she added, “ look to your 
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safety! God help the innocent victim so blindly in- 
trusted to his hands!” 

It was no slight mark of the old lady’s confidence 
and regard, her speaking thus freely of one whom she 
considered the head of the house she had so long and 
faithfully served. 

« Trust to me!” exclaimed our hero, after thanking 
her for the caution she had given him: “ the love and 
gratitude I bear the memory of his son will not blind me 
to the duplicity of the father: he will find me no easy 


dupe!” 

RS saying, he descended to the garden, to inform Dr. 
Orme of his intended departure. The worthy rector 
had toc lately recovered his adopted son, to contemplate 
asecond separation without uneasiness. He urged him 
to remain, assuring him that Lawyer Elworthy would 
bea much more likely person to ferret out his rival, and 
deliver him into the hands of justice, than he could pos- 
sibly prove himself. 

“Father ! friend! ” exclaimed his former pupil ; “ for 
you have permitted me to call you by those loved, 
familiar names—do not blame me, but my resolution is 
taken. There is a gnawing viper at my heart which 
will not rest; a dream which haunts my troubled sleep. 
Ellen in the power of Meeran Hafaz! I must seek 
her! Action may end in disappointment, but if I re- 
main idly here I shall go mad—mad! My heart is 
almost broken !” 

“Seek her, then, my son!” replied the old man; 
“and Heaven direct your search.” 

“Tt has directed it!” exclaimed a deep, calm voice, 
so near to them, that both the rector and Henry, when 
they turned and beheld the Khan and Farmer Ashton, 
wondered how they had approached them unperceived. 

“ What mean you ? ” demanded the lover of Ellen. 

“That you must remain at Carrow.” 

“Must!” 

“If you wish to find her whom you seek.” 

“ Explain yourself, mysterious man! ” exclaimed our 
hero; “hitherto you have spoken only in obscure 
phrases, and yet I believe your purpose is a friendly 
one.” 

“ At least towards you!” answered the renegade, 
with a sigh. “I have proved it at the cost of many a 
bitter struggle! But, enough of this: you seek the 
niece of the late Sir William Mowbray? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And would give much to discover her abode ?” 

“My life!—my life!” eagerly answered the young 
man. 

“Tt needs not so costly a sacrifice,” replied the Khan ; 
“merely that of your purpose and impatience for a few 
hours! You gaze upon me,” he added, “ as if you think 
I could deceive you!” 

When Henry remembered how lately he had trusted 
and been deceived, he wondered at the half-formed in- 
clination which he felt, difficult as the task would be, 
to repress his impatience, and accede to the request. 

“Thee mayst believe him, Harry!” said Farmer 
Ashton, grasping his uephew’s hand; “he will not 
deceive thee!” 

“You know him, then?” 

“ Yes,” 

The suspicion which Henry had formerly entertained 
that the mysterious stranger was his father ouce more 
returned: and yet he felt no yearning of the heart, none 
of those strong but unaccountable impulses which draw 
the parent and the child together. 

He looked alternately from the farmer to his com- 
panion: there was not the least resemblance, either in 
voice, form, or feature, to induce him to believe that 
they were brothers—and he felt relieved by the obser- 
vation. 

“ And can you, too,” said our hero, appealing to his 
uncle, “can you torture me by this suspense ? ” 

“It be for thy good, Harry—for thy good, and-ean 
only last for afew hours. Be patient,” continued the 
old man. 

“ Till when ? ” 

“ Till darkness has settled upon the face of nature,” 
replied the renegade, answering for him. “I am tied 
by cireumstances, which at times are as imperative as 
necessity.” 

“ Be it so!” replied the lover, strongly tempted by 
the hope of so soon beholding his adored Ellen. 
“Should you deceive me, God forgive you for your 
cruelty!” 

“ He will not deceive thee! ” repeated Farmer Ashton. 
“Think you I would trust your happiness, and ny 
own, which hangs on it, to any but——” 

— paused—a glance from the Khan had checked 


“ Whom?” demanded Dr. Orme. 

“One whom I feel well assured will not betray the 
trust!” answered the old man, firmly. 

The rector invited the new comers into the house. 
He felt naturally anxious to fathom, if possible, the 
motive of the man who certainly had, on more than one 
oceasion, proved the friend of his-adopted son. What- 
ever his opinion of him, he could not doubt the sin- 
cerity of the farmer. 

“Be it so!” said the renegade; “I had a task to 








perform, but you can probably arrange it better. You 
must procure the assistance of ten or a dozen men, upon 
whose courage, as well as fidelity, every reliance may 
be placed.” 

“For what purpose?” inquired Henry Ashton, 
eagerly. 

“ That you shall know in time. I have no half con- 
fidence to give—with me it is all or none! ” 

It was finally arranged that Joe Beans should be sent 
to the farm and village to collect a party such as the 
speaker had suggested, and bring them, by seven in the 
evening, to the rectory. 

“ A dozen!” exclaimed the faithful Joe; “a hundred, 
if you want them! I have only to say that Harry 
Ashton requires their services, and there are not three 
lads in all Carrow that would lag behind. Be I to bring 
them direct to parson’s?” 

* Direct !” replied the Khan, “ and in silence!” 

Joe assured him that he would break the head of the 
first man that uttered a word; and, proud of the com- 
mission, as he would have been of any office that could 
serve his friend, started at once upon his errand, whilst 
the rest of the rector’s visitors retired to the house. 

Our hero would willingly have accompanied him, but 
he yielded to the remonstrance of his uncle and Dr. 
Orme, backed by the strong desire he felt to know 
more of the character of the Khan and his motives— 
which, up to the present, appeared to him inexplicable. 

Love works a strange metamorphosis in the habits as 
well as the heart of man. ‘Till he knew Ellen, Henry 
Ashton had never been known to abandon either his 
will or his design, 





CHAPTER CIX 


Then marvelled he much, that a man of pride 
Like a book-learned priest should ride. 
Scott. 


As Joe Beans passed the lodge at the entrance of the 
rectory, his reveries and speculations as to the motive 
of the errand he was despatched upon, were broken by 
the voice of Red Ralph—who, seated upon a stile on 
the opposite side of the road, had evidently been waiting 
for him. 

“ Master Beans,” said the urchin, “ beest that thee ? ” 

* Can't you see it is?” 

“TI be almost a tired 0’ stoppin’.” 

“ And what are you stopping for? ” demanded the 
young man, who felt at first anxious to get rid of the 
boy, although a little consideration induced him to 
ehange his purpose—for he recoilected that if any 
enterprise were on foot, he could scarcely have a more 
eflicient ally than Ralph. 

“ Why, to see and talk to’ee a bit!” answered the 
lad, with a grin; so thee ha’ sent ’t old man to gaol?” 

Joe nodded in the affirmative. 

“ And will they hang ’un?” 

“ Most likely.” 

“Tbe mortal glad of that!” observed Ralph, who 
continued to walk by the side of his patron—for such 
Jove Beans must be considered. “He wanted to kill I 
at Mortlake. Now,” he added, with a grin, “I shall 
see ’un dangle likea varmint from the gallows, as I told 
‘un: that be better than the rats!” 

His companion shuddered, although he seatcely won- 
dered at the resentful feelings of the poor, ignorant 
speaker, who had never known kindlier nurture than 
the parish house, and whose mind was even mure un- 
cultivated than his looks. 

Ralph was evidently in high glee. He had seen the 
warrener driven down the lane towards the city by the 
police officers; and followed the gig, running by the 
side, and jeering the prisoner, till a well-directed cut 
from the driver’s whip taught him to keep at a more re- 
spectful distance. 

“ He looked mortal down,” lie added, after relating to 
his companion the above circumstance. “ They do say 
he has cosimitted murder !” 

“ Who could have told you that?” inquired Joe. 

“Oh, it be murder!” said the lad, regarding him 
with a half-laughing, cunning expression. “I thought 
it wor!” 

His patron felt half inclined to be angry at the ruse 
by which the urchin had drawn from him the admis- 
sion; and Ralph, with his usual discretion, kept for the 
next ten minutes beyond the reach of his hand. 

“T suppose,” he said, musingly, “that farmer will gi’ 
I a holiday to go and see the old man hanged. I never 
did see one, Did thee, Mister Beans?” 

“No! And now, Ralph, don’t speak of it again. 
The fellow may deserve his fate; and though I some- 
times feel that I could strangle the ruffian with my own 
hands, or dash his wicked brains out, I should not like 
to see him turned off like a dog upon a gibbet.” 

“Not!” repeated the boy with surprise. “ Well that 
be mortal curious. Now, I should!” 

By this time they had reached the common; upon 
whose broken sward the lengthened shadows of here 
and there a solitary tree indicated that day was drawing 
to a close. 

“ What be that?” demanded Red Ralph, pointing to 
a carriage which had been overturned: close to the 








chalk-pits, where Henry Ashton had formerly pre- 
served the life of Ellen. “There be a mishap o’ some 
sort.” 

Both hastened their steps, to see if they could render 
any assistance. On reaching the spot, the carriage 
proved to be one of the chaises from the Angel; and 
the inmate, rather a venerable-looking man was strug- 
gling to extricate himself. 

Joe and his companion assisted the driver to turn 
over the body of the vehicle, and set the gentleman at 
liberty: who no sooner found himself safe on terre 
firma, than he commenced a volley of abuse against 
both road and postilion; swearing that the first wis 
only fit fora dray to pass over, and the second to 
drive it. 

No sooner did Red Ralph hear the sound of tlie 
speaker's voice, than he opened his immense jaws, thféw 
back his head, and indulged in one of his terrific grins, 
much to the annoyance of his companion, who thought 
that the urchin’s mirth proceeded from his natural love 
for mischief. But he was mistaken, The lad and the 
gentleman in the post-chaise were old acquaintances, 
but not friends. In fact, * Remnant’s cow-boy,” as he 
was generally called when at Mortlake, was friendly 
with very few. 

“ Are you hurt, sir?” inquired Joe. 

“No bones broken, I believe; but infernally shaken. 
How far is it to Carrow Abbey ?” 

“To where?” demanded the young man, with sur- 
prise. 

“To Carrow Abbey.” 

“ About two miles.” 

“ That is fortunate!” remarked the gentleman. “TI 
can walk there!” 

“Walk there!” repeated the rustic. 
inhabited!” ; 

“Ah, yes; I have heard so. No matter! Itis rather 
a curious old place, I believe?” 

“ Very curious, sir!” 

“No objection, I suppose, to a gentleman who is 
travelling for pleasure seeing it?” 

“T never heard of any,” replied Joe Beans, who was 
very far from feeling assured that curiosity was the only 
motive which had brought the querist, at the close of a 
dull October day, to inquire about the ancient mansion 
of the Mowbrays. 

The stranger drew forth his purse and proffered a 
crown to Joe Beans, as a trifling recompensé for thie 
service he had rendered him. The young man civilly 
but firmly declined it. 

“Tl take it parson!” exclaimed Red Ralph, with # 
broad grin. “1 see'd ’ee fust, and bean’t above it!” 

With a look of svrpvise and annoyance at the unéx- 
pected recognition, «.e gentleman placed the money in 
his hand. 

“ Egad! ” continued the boy, looking first at the coin 
and then at the donor; “thee beest in luck. Few, I 
reckon, see the colour o’ thy brass. It be a good un 
bean’t it?” he added, thrusting the crown-piece be- 
tween his teeth, totry if it would bend. 

Without condescending to reply, the traveller, with 
an air of mortification which he could not conceal, 
walked away, taking the direction towards the abbey. 
A small carpet-bag which he carried in his hand was 
the only luggage in the chaise. 

The adventure puzzled our honest friend exceed- 
ingly: he felt assured that sumething moré thah 
curiosity brought the stranger to Carrow, and he hesi= 
tated whether to follow him or not. 

“ When did the gentleman arrive?” he derianded 6f 
the postilion, who was busily occupied in attempting 
to repair the broken wheels of his chaise. 

“ By the Telegraph—about an hour ago,” was the 
reply. 

“ Did any one meet him at the office ? ” 

“No; the moment he got off the coach he ordered a 
chaise for the abbey,” said the lad; “ordered me to 
take the nearest way, and drive as if the devil ora 
bailiff were after him.” 

“ That be parson, all over!” observed Ralph. “ He 
can smell a bailiff as readily as old Snap a rat! And sv 
he ought—he had enough of such varmint arter hin 
when he lived at Mortlake!” 

Joe bade the postilion good-bye, promising to séid 
him a wheelwright to assist him in putting the chaisé 
in a fit state to be taken back to Norwich. Instead of 
pursuing his way, as he first intended, to the villagé, he 
retraced his steps, and walked in the direction of the 

rk. 
ar? That bean’t the way!” observed his companion ; 
“it be my belief, Mister Beans, thee beest troubling 
thee head about parson! ” 

“Ts hea parson?” demanded Joe, 

Ralph grinned, and shook his shaggy head, as hé* 
made answer, that “the folks call ’un so at Mortlake!” 

“ And what sort of character did he bear? ” added the’ 
young man. 

“ A bad un,” replied the boy; “rat away in debt 
cheated Farmer Jacks of a power o’ money! Skitte 
the tailor, says that he has had no luck with his wifé; 
and all becausé he married ’un!” ahi 
At the word married, Joe beckme violently agitated 


“ Why it is ui- 
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—a terrible impression crossed his mind: he might be | 


wrong in entertaining it, but he determined to act as if 
assured that he was right. He had but little time to 
decide and act. 

“Can you climb, Ralph?” he said, pointing to the 
park wall, which ran parallel with the narrow footpath 
they were traversing. 

“Climb!” repeated the boy; “egad I should think 
so, what does ‘ee think I ha’ gotten legs for?” 

“ Over with you, then!” said the young man, point- 
ing to the wall. 

In a few moments they both stood on the other side. 

“Now, Ralph,” continued Joe Beans, “follow my 
directions, and I'll make a man of you for life!” 

“ Kes!” 

“You see that tree?” 

He pointed out to the boy a lofty sycamore, which 
grew at the end of the avenue crossing the park. 

“ Ees, Mister Beans.” 

“Creep like a snake along the grass, and climb | 
amongst the branches; watch if anyone arrives, and is 
admitted to the house; but above all, don’t stir till I 
return!” 

“T won't, thof it be all night!” 

“Good! I must return!” 

The urchin looked towards Joe Beans, and the ex- 
pression of his ill-shaped countenance became almost 
human—for his elf-like features were lit with an ex- 
pression of gratitude and regard such as he had seldom 
entertained for any human beiag. Joe, perhaps, was 
the only person in the world who had ever treated him 
with real kindness. 

“ Mister Beans,” he said, “be it parson thee beest 
afeard on?” 

“ Yes—no !—that is, I can't explain. 
moment to lose!” 

“ He shan’t get to the house!” added the boy, reso- 
lutely. 

“ How can you prevent it?” demanded the young 
man, with a look of astonishment. 

“ Break his neck, or his leg, if he means any harm to 
thee! Thof he has given I a crown, I always thought 
he wor nought for a parson; perhaps,” added the urchin, 
drawing the coin fron his pocket, “it be a bad ’un arter 
all!” 

Ralph once more placed the piece between his teeth; 
but it stood the test—it was a good one. 

“No—no!” exclaimed Joe, after an instant’s reflec- 
tion; do as I tell you, and all, perhaps, will be well. 
It would take some time,” he mentally calculated, “ to 
prepare the poor young lady, even if they contemplate 
such a piece of villany! Watch if he approaches the 
house; I will soon be back. Away with you at 
once!” 

The last directions of course were spoken aloud. 

“TI will, Mister Beans!” said the urchin, throwing 
himself upon the grass, and creeping as stealthily as a 
pole-cat in the direction towards the tree. His companion 
did not wait more than a few seconds to note his progress. 
Catching the branch of a lofty cedar, which grew near, 
he swung himself over the wall of the park, and directed 
his steps towards the spot where he had left the postilion 
and his horses. Without a word he sprang into the 
saddle, and galloped like a madman towards the vil- 
lage—the astonished lad shouting and calling after 
him. 

“This be a rum go!” said the lad, scratching his 
head ; “ first the chaise upset and broken, now the brown 
mare ‘stolen ! I does wonder what old master will say! 
Shan’t I catch it when I drive into the Angel Yard!” 

(To be continued.) 
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A Creek on Fire.—A Canadian paper states that on 
the evening of the first Sunday in April, the inhabi- 
tants of Oil Spring village found that a quantity of tar 
oil which had floated down the stream of Black Creek, 
being obstructed by some felled trees and collected in a 
mass, had caught, or was set on fire, the result being 
that a grand illumination took place. At first the 
flames were small in proportion, but as the evening 
progressed they spread, trees near by caught, anda 
startling fire was the result. For rods, it is stated, the 
creek appeared as a boiling caldron, darting sheets of 
red flame high into the air to an altitude of nearly fifty 
feet. Crowds of people gathered to witness the weird 
and interesting scene, and various stratagems were re- 
sorted to in order to check the progress of the fire. 
Ultimately these efforts were successful, and the flames 
were subdued, no further damage having been sustained 
by the villagers than the burning down of some fine 
trees and other timber. An inventive Yankee pro- 
poses that on the approach of the British fleet to New 
York harbour petroleum should be floated on the water, 
and when the hostile ships are in the middle it should 
be fired by means of rockets. 

Tovcu Rvusstans.—When I first arrived, a soldier 
named Tumanoff occupied the cell immediately opposite 
my own. He was kept in chains, and had been con- 
demned to four thousand blows with the stick, for gross 
misconduct. Notwithstanding the terrible character of 


the sentence, he seemed quite unconcerned, boasted of 





the toughness of his skin, cursed the Czar and his 
officers, and, when fetched for execution, and the 
turnkey brutally cried, “Now then, Tumanoff, get 
ready; the devil is waiting for you: you'll never hold 
out! replied, “I shall, fast enough, though, and drink a 
glass of brandy with you before I am off to Siberia.” 

He deceived himself; after the first two thousand blows, 
he fell down insensible upon the snow, which was crim- 
soned all round with his blood. He was then carried 
half-dead into the hospital to be sufficiently restored for 
receiving the rest of his sentence. In an adjoining cell 
a peasant from the Pultava gubernium was confined. 
He had endeavoured to evade the conscription, wan- 
dered about homeless, then robbed and murdered several 
persons ; he knew the knout awaited him, but had no 
fear of it. He actually outlived its application, and was 
sent to the Siberian mines for life. Before ascending 
the scaffold, after confessing and taking the communion, 
some one shouted to him :—“ Good-bye, the devil has 
come for you.” “Don’t you be so sure,” he quietly 
answered; “I shall come back from Siberia yet, I can tell 
you.”"—My Escape from Siberia. By Ruffin Piotrowski. 





GREAT WARWICKSHIRE WILL 
SHAKSPERIAN TERCENTENARY SONG. 


Come fill to the Bard of our British Isle, 
The chief of the minstrel-band, 
Whose name shall live in our memories while 
A heart still beats in the land! 
As the light of morn, first seen on the hills, 
Soon bursts into glorious day, 
So the fame of our Bard, the “ Will of all Wills!” 
Has moved on its wondrous way. 


Then here's to our Will! great Warwickshire Will! 
He lived long ago, yet we honour him still! 

Long as Britain may last, to lead states in her train, 
We shall ne'er see the like of ourShakspere again! 


Auld Scotia boasts of the songs of Burns, 
The laureate bard of the poor— 

And proudly the “ Exile of Erin” learns 
The lays of melodious Moore; 

But the Swan of Avon, who tuned his song 
To human hopes and fears, 

Can wring from the myriad-minded throng 
Alternate smiles and tears, 

Then here's to our Will! &c. 


All hail to the sweet, sweet, April day 

That gave our Shakspere birth, 
And the shrine that held his sacred clay 

Ere the world knew half his worth! 
They are dear to us and the pdgrim-band 

Who brave tempestuous deeps, 
To plant but a foot on the favoured land 

Where our country’s Genius sleeps ! 

Then here’s to the Bard! &c. 
G. Linyaus Banks. 





THE SUIT OF BLUE. 





“CERTAINLY, Mary, give a party, if you like, and 
let it be done in good style,” said Charles Chester, in 
reply to his wife’s suggestion. 

“We must go a little farther than the Ripleys did, 
or there will be no use in it,” replied Mrs. Chester. 

“ Just as you please.” 

“ But do you think we can afford it, Charles?” 

“ Afford it? Certainly we can. Didn't I tell you 
my last year’s profits were over a thousand pounds? ” 

“ But we ought to save something.” 

“Time enough for that; 1 have enlarged my busi- 
ness, and this year I have no doubt I shall make two 
thousand.” 

“TJ hope you will.” 

“ T know I shall.” 

“ But we must be a little careful.” 

“We are right on the tide of fortune. Let us make 
the most of it.” 

“Uncle John, who is a sea captain, says you must 
take in sail before the squall comes,” added Mary, with 
a smile. 

“Uncle John is an old croaker, and if we listen to 
what he says, we shall have to mix the gall of bitter- 
ness with all the joys of life. I have been looking at 
a house in town, Mary.” 

“ Where?” 

Charles mentioned the street. 

“ We can’t afford to live in such a house.” 

“Yes, we can. I can buy one of those houses for 
five thousand pounds.” 

“ Buy one?” 

“ Yes, it will be cheaper than to rent it.” 

“ You haven't got five thousand pounds.” 

“T shall only have to pay one thousand down.” 

Mary did not clearly comprehend the nature of this 
investment, so she did not say much aboutit. She 
had some doubts about the sehere, but she reserved 
them for the future. 


Charles Chester was on the tide of prosperity. All 
his business schemes had been successful, and he was 
elated with the triumph he had achieved over the 
obstacles that lay in his way. He was a su 
young merchant. 

Three or four years back, Charles Chester had been 
® most exemplary young man. At twenty-one he 
was a clerk in a large retail establishment, and pos- 
sessed the entire confidence of his employers. He was 
honest, prompt, and obliging, had no bad habits, and 
everybody predicted that his future would be a series 
of successes. 

Nor was this all. He was not only a good business 
man, but a moral, virtuous person, which in these de- 
generate times, is saying a great deal; he was not only 
faithful to his employers, but faithful to himself. It 
was not supposed that he could err, he was so careful 
and prudent. 

At twenty-two he had set up in business for himself, 
buying his stock with his own earnings, and a little 
sum he had received at the division of his father’s 
estate. About this time he was married to the daughter 
of ahumble citizen. Their married life had been happy; 
indeed, there was not a single cloud to be seen in the 
firmament of their existence. 

But three years of prosperity had changed the man, 
and changed his wife. He had grown careless, even 
reckless, and the simple-minded Mary, by contact with 
the aspiring, fashionable ladies, in whose society she 
was thrown by her position, had come to feel that she 
was worthy of notice in the world. She, as well as her 
husband, had grown proud and vain. One could not 
easily have believed that the humble, modest, contented 
Charles Chester and his wife would have fostered the 
weeds of worldly-mindedness. The contrast between 
what they were, and what they had been, was striking 
and painful. 

The arrangements for the party were in progress, 
and it was necessary to decide who were worthy, and 
who were not worthy, to receive an invitation; and 
this was the most difficult part of the business. 

“Shall we invite Joseph and his wife?” asked Mary, 
hanging her head from an instinctive sense of shame, 
for pride had not yet won a complete victory. 

Joseph was her own brother! Could she ask such 
@ question ? 

“ Do as you like, Mary,” replied Charles, not raising 
his eyes from the newspaper he was reading. 

“T should not think they would want to come.” 

“ Nor I.” 

“The people we shall have will be——~—"and Mary 
could not complete the comparison. 

“ A class of people that Joseph does not care much 
about.” 

“Exactly so; he would not feel at home among them. 
Beside, Joseph will persist in wearing that homely suit 
of blue. I don’t believe he has had a new coat for three 
or four years.” 

“Probably not.” 

“T don’t want to slight him, but I know he wouldn't 
care anything about coming.” 

“ Let him pass, then,” added Charles, who was de- 
cidedly against sending the invitation, if he would but 
have said so. t 

“ But how it will leok! What will he say?” 

“Smooth it over, Mary. There are a hundred ways 
to get round such a thing.” 

“Tf he will persist in wearing that horrid suit of blue, 
I don’t see how he can complain if his friends do not 
want to be mortified by his appearance,” replied Mary, 
philosophically. 

mt But we will invite him, only the billet will mis- 
earry,” laughed Charles. 

* Exactly so,” added Mary, laughing with her hus- 
band. 

“What a fall was there! Prosperity hardens the 
heart sometimes, and shuts up the warmest emotions of 
the soul. It fosters pride and vanity, and makes the 
heart turn from its own flesh and blood. 

“Now, Charles, one more thing; shall we have 
wine ?” 

“Certainly, Mary. The Ripleys had wine; the 
Wainw rights had wine; and the Chesters must have 
wine.” 

Charles laughed as he laid down these points of the 
argument. 

* But we belon g to the Temperance Society, Charles,” 
suggested Mary. 

“Oh, do we?” 

“ You know we do.” 

“All that was well enough in the time of it; but 
our circumstances are changed. When we go among 
Romans, we do as Romans do.” 

“ I suppose we must, Charles,” and it was decided to 
have wine at the party, notwithstanding the fact that 
husband and wife were members of the Temperance 
Society. 

In due time the party came off according to the pro- 
gramme. Joseph was not there, and wine was. People 
drank the wine, too, and before morning some of them 
did not know the difference between sundown and 
midnight. 
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The party was a matter of public notoriety. Those 
whom Charies and his wife had taken the pains to 
outdo were jealous on that account, and they told a 
dreadful story about drunken revelry, about loose con- 
versation; and about cutting one’s own brother. 

But we must step forward a couple of years. Charles 
has been prosperous in business during this period. 
He has “coined money.” But for all that, his path 
has been the downward road to ruin. He lives in ele- 
gant style, owns the house he occupies, but prosperity 
has made sad havoe with the good principles which he 
learned in early life. He has long needed the kindly 
discipline of adversity to warm his heart, and lead him 
away from the vanity of worldliness. 

Mary is beginning to see the evils of their mode of 
life. Charles often comes home at night intoxicated ; 
and she sighs for.the days of their purity and simplicity. 
Her husband is deeply plunged in speculation, and 
when he is sober, he is worried and anxious about the 
success of these desperate ventures. ‘The poor wife is 
unhappy. Her husband, dizzy with the blaze of pro- 
sperity, has ceased to love her. 

One night Charles never came home, it was not un- 
usual, but he had beea more gloomy and morose than 
usual for several days, and a presage of coming evil 
haunted her. 

She heard a ring at the door. She started, she knew 
not why. There was nothing peculiar in the sound, 
but it seemed ominous of impending evil...To her 
great relief, Uncle John was shown into the room; 
but he looked strange. He was gloomy and dejected, 
just as though he had come as the bearer of bad news. 

“Good evening, Uncle John,” said the wife, timidly. 

“Good evening, Mary. Charles don’t come home as 
usual to-night.” 

“ He has not come yct.” 

“ No.” 

Uncle John was sad and silent. 

The old gentleman studied the figures in the carpet 
for a time, and Mary assured herself that Uncle John 
had something to say. 

“ Have you seen Charles to-day?” she asked fear- 
fully. 

“Yes, Mary; but I wish I had not seen him.” 

“ Why, uncle?” 

“Something unpleasant has occurred.” 

“What?” asked Mary, turning pale, and feeling a 
eensation of faintness. 

“ Your husband is not dead; he is well,” continued 
the old man, noticing the pallor of her cheek. 

“What has happened, Uncle John? Tell me, at 


“Charles has been speculating for some time, you 
know.” 

« Yes.” 

“He has been unfortunate.” 

“You have come to tell mo that he has failed,” said 
Mary, a great load removed from her mind, as she sup- 
Wg she fathomed the news Uncle John had come to 
tell. 

“Some of his speculations went wrong, and——” 

“He has failed! Uncle John, I am glad of it! I 
think, as you told me the other day, we have had too 
much prosperity. Iam glad he has failed!” 

“Tt is worse than that, Mary.” 

“ What, uncle? " asked she, her heart sinking again. 

“ He could not bear prosperity. He has been guilty 
of crime.” 

“Mercy!” 

“ He was arrested this afternoon for forgery.” 

“ Charles ?” 

Mary was thunderstruck. Charles be guilty of a 
crime! Why not? He has been schooling himself for 
it for several years. He has been letting one good prin- 
ciple after another go by the board, till there was no- 
thing left to keep him from crime. 

Uncle John informed the stricken wife that her hus- 
band had been detected in a series of extensive for- 
series; that he was utterly ruined, for all his property 
would be immediately seized by his importunate 
creditors. 

‘; What will become of me!” exclaimed the poor 
wife. 

“Come with me, Mary. Joseph and I were talking 
about this matter just before I came up, and it was 
arranged that you and your children should make your 
home at his house.” 

‘“‘ How kind of him! ” 

That was Joseph’s revenge. While Charles and Mary 
were supposing he was envious of them, he was holding 
back, waiting for the crash which had now come. He 
had prospered in his business, but Joseph could bear 
prosperity, for he still wore that horrid ‘suit of blue. 
atest was sentenced to seven years’ penal servi- 

e@. 

And Mary and her children are still under the hos- 
pitable roof of Joseph. The creditors of Charles, how- 
ever, were merciful to her, and saved for her a pittance 
out of the wreck. 

She is a different woman. She has learned the lesson 
that prosperity may be the road to ruin. 

0. 0. 





THE EARLY WORLD. 


PART IL 
THE EARLY LIFE OF MAN. 

Ir was assumed, in my introductory Essay, that the 
first men, after subsisting awhile upon fruits, roots, 
and vegetables, requiring no cookery, became shep- 
herds. If so, however, we must also believe that the 
scene of their earliest appearance was one of natural 
and exuberant fertility, or else that it was speedily 
abandoned, and that the human race began, as speedily, 
to wander. Upon this point, the testimony of Scripture 
is unequivocal. So is that of classical literature. In 
all cases, indeed, in which men profess to have pre- 
served any reminiscences of a mode of life antecedent 
to all others, they have talked of the golden days when 
the first-born of the earth roamed from valley to valley, 
from pasturage to pasturage, looking upon the whole 
world as their country, and finding a new home where- 
ever gushing springs and green meadows tempted 
them to stay. ‘There is something wonderfully attrac- 
tive in this kind of existence, and the faintest allusion 
to it seems to touch some secret fibre of the human 
heart, as though it were the chord that linked the in- 
fency with the manhood of human nature. Not that 
much logical value belongs to this circumstance; but 
does it not act upon our subtlest being as a song that 
breathes of home, or as a hymn of liberty thrills the 
captive in his prison? It proves nothing, but it sug- 
gests a good deal. 

However, in default of other evidence, we must 
attach some weight to tradition, and suppose it, at all 
events, as possible, that men first adopted the occupa- 
tion of shepherds. ‘They could not long remain ina 
state of absolute simplicity. ‘Their earliest change of 
home would probably give rise, in a slight degree, to 
new manners. But the pastoral theory, properly fol- 
lowed out, throws some light on a remarkable feature 
of ascertained history—that the salvation of corrupted 
civilization seems always to have come from wander- 
ing, or shepherd hordes, as though human nature were 
refreshed and purified from its original fountains. The 
idea must not be carried too far, because, among other 
reasons, but little of pure pastoral life remains, and we 
shall have to trust, for the future, rather to culture 
than to renovation. The Bedouins and ‘artars are the 
best known illustrations of the primitive state, but they 
are very far from being perfect specimens, inasmuch 
as both have added agriculture and commerce to their 
means of subsistence. In fact, nothing is more unlikely 
than that any race should long continue to pursue a 
single branch of preduction exclusively. 

From the mere collection of food, the first men must 
very early have begun to practice certain arts. What 
these were depended, probably, upon the resources 
originally placed at their disposal. Supposing that 
they were shepherds, their simple industry would take 
one direction; supposing them tillers of the soil, it 
would take another. ‘Their infantine attempts would 
not be the same in a rich asin a poor country. But 
the question may arise—how men first obtained pos- 
session of flocks and herds? It is more easy than im- 
portant to suggest the answer. Nor is it more diffi- 
cult te work out a reasonable history of the means by 
which they enlarged their dominion over the living 
creatures of the earth. ‘They were created with intel- 
lects. Their senses were not those of the beast . 
Nothing was more natural for them than to endeavour, 
with a stone or a stick, and by practice to succeed in 
killing birds or hares, as savages to this day do. In 
some respects the instinct of animals may have guided 
the thoughts of man. The invention of weapons must 
have rapidly succeeded. The stick soon came to be 
darted by the bow, the stone to be launched from the 
sling, and; most probably, improvements followed 
rapidly. Great lessons were written for man by the 
hand of God. He saw the birds, the ants, and the 
beavers building; he saw the lion hunt and the heron 
fish; he saw the seed fall from the pod, and the grass 
and the flower peep forth in the spring. Improve- 
ments then, in all likelihood, succeeded to improvements 
very rapidly. But, by this time, we have supposed 
that the human race had begun to wander, that mi- 
grations and dispersions had taken place, and that dif- 
ferences in the climate and soil, and bounty of the 
zones, had been detected by those whom the Creator 
had made in his Own image, to whom the beauty of 
the earth was still fresh, and the splendour of the 
heavens still new. 

Of course these views are founded upon the belief 
with which we started—that the first men were not 
abject savages, but intelligent beings, taught by Divine 
Goodness to make a home of the earth. Wood, stone, 
and iron naturally suggested their own properties to 
the human race in all regions of the globe. Similarities 
observable everywhere are not properly coiucidences— 
for coincidence implies accident—but necessary results 
from the same causes. We may believe, for example, 
if we please, that Peru was colonized by the Chinese ; 





out to them, as they float upon tho water, with their 
heads concealed in hollow calabashes or pumpkin-shells. 
When civilization had advanced to a certain extent, 
men carried umbrellas in rainy lands, and parasols in 
hot lands; but there is no reason to suppose that the 
one learned the use of the apparatus from the other. 
The sun and the clouds taught both. Artificial habits, 
however, follow the tracks of commerce and travel. 
We should never have drunk tea but for the voyages 
to China, or smoked tobacco but for the discovery of 
the American continent. 

These illustrations, however, belong to a later epoch 
in the life of man. We must return to where we left 
him, fashioning a bow and a sling. We may next 
reasonably imagine him constructing a harpoon, a net, 
and a lance. And it is here to be remarked that, accord- 
ing to all the testimony that exists, the implements of 
war were originally invented for purposes of peace, and 
that men hunted beasts, birds, and fishes, before they 
hunted one another. No idea was ever more extrava- 
gant than that which depicts the primitive state as a 
state of war. Envy and hatred may have produced, 
and did produce, as we know, the crime of violence; 
but systematic struggles between man and man, or 
tribe and tribe, before the abominable craving 
for military glory, for its own sake, arose, could only 
have taken place when the population had become too 
great, relatively to the means of subsistence. The 
tirst sentiment, even of a beast, at beholding one of its 
own species is, where no jealousy exists, not a desire to 
destroy, but an instinct of curiosity and companionship. 
The savages of the Florida coast, when the Spaniards 
first landed, welcomed them with dance and song. It 
was civilized rapacity and insolence which drove these 
primitive tribes to take up their rude arms, and repel the 
unsympathising strangers. Indeed, the history of the 
world rather shows that, among the most powerful of 
human impulses was that of congregating together in 
families, tribes, hordes, nations. 

Thus gradually becoming master of the fruit upon 
the tree, the rvot in the earth, the fish in the river, the 
bird in the air, and the flocks and herds on their pas- 
tures, and, perhaps, of the honey in the hive, we next fol- 
low the first men to the time when they began to culti- 
vate the earth. The era is still dim, and far beyond 
human memory, but the questions it suggests are very 
important in their bearing upon the origin of society. 
In a thoroughly primitive state, agriculture was impos- 
sible. Men might strip a palm of its nuts, wherever 
they found it, or spread their nets in a lake, or slay a 
deer, and each individual would enjoy the results of 
his own success. But they could not plant a plot of 
ground without calling it theirown. There must have 
been Property before there was Tillage, and the idea of 
property necessitates a certain degree of civilization, of 
men living stationary, of rights acknowledged, And 
this progress must have been made very early in the 
history of the world. But how did it originate? Corn 
is not corn, at least, in our epoch, unless cultivated. It 
grows nowhere spontaneously, at least, except in Sicily. 
Left wild, it appears a contemptible species of grass. 
Then how did those early men discover that it was de- 
signed to be the chief sustenance of them, and of the 
numberless millions to dwell through all time upon the 
earth? ‘There was a revelation in the unfolding of 
that inestimable treasure to the intellect of humanity. 
The Scriptures shadow forth this sublime truth, in 
which, singularly enough, the heathen nations of anti- 
quity believed, and yet, almost in our own days, French 
writers have indulged in the condemnation of bread as 
a slow poison, and recommended, as its universal sub- 
stitute, the potato! 

However corn came to be known and valued, it was 
probably not very long before to that invention, was 
added cookery. But there arises another question be- 
yond the reach of reply. By what processes were the 
properties of, or the means of obtaining, Fire dis- 
covered? Were the lightnings of the firmament, or 
the volcanoes of the earth, in this instance the tutors of 
mankind? Fire has, under a thousand varying aspects, 
influenced the history of the world. It has been said, 
indeed, that the annals of cookery would be the annals 
of civilization; but this is an extravagance of the 
kitchen school. As a general rule, we may believe that 
except in certain cold climates, meat was not eaten raw. 
Milk, eggs, and cheese, with vegetables and iruit, would 
be so much more attractive that, unless in a case of ex- 
treme necessity, men would refrain from so loathsome 
a food, the injurious effects of which, especially in hot 
countries, would at once be palpable. No doubt, the 
Abyssinians, and a few other existing tribes, occasion- 
ally devour raw flesh strongly seasoned with fiery con- 
diments; but it is not their staple sustenance; and, so 
far as they resort to it, so far are they brutitied and de- 
graded. 

I have pointed to the Arabs, still in Arabia, as offer- 
ing a spectacle of a race which has just added agricul- 
ture and trade with a few simple manufactures to its 
other means of subsistence. Jor centuries, with little 
progress, and with rather more degeneracy, in partiou- 
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a Pelatzian woman celebratett for the staining of 
ivoty—a most delicate, ideal process. Even in later 
times, during the middle ages, women were great 
manufacturers within the domestic sphere, and in our 
day, home-spuin garments are prized, notwithstanding 
all the spinning-jennies and frame-looms of the English 
Midland. ‘This, in fact, was the earliest division of 
labour. Men sought the forests, fields, and pastures; 
women pursued their oceupations, for the most part, at 
home. ‘The effects were powerful, and have lasted 
through the whole life of human society. Women 
were made sedentery, and men were made restless. 
herds. ‘They blend, in their meals, with their own | As numbers and knowledge increased, mothers kept 
Indian corn, the rice of Egypt, and the dates of the | their children near them until a later period than in the 
distant valleys. But whether they drive their sheep } earliest days, availed themselves of their assistance, and 
or till the earth, they are little beyond, in point of | became their teachers. Here, again, we find women 
usefnl arts, the Guinea blacks, who scratch the earth | civilizing the world. They corrected the rudeness end 
with a stick, drop in the seed, and pray to the moon | barbarity of the woodland existence; they put an end 
fot a harvest; and their plough resembles that of | to the almost total separation of the sexes. which hed 
Egypt, which has remained the same ever since the | hitherto existed, and which, in all regions aceounts for 
days of the earliest Pharoahs—probably, indeed, since | the general roughness of the labouring classes. When 
the very first plough was constructed. either the chase, or agriculture, or public affairs, or 
We now see the first men tolerably well provided | war, form the exclusive occupation of men, they are 
with food, though we have failed to discover how they | hard, harsh, uncouth and repulsive. Legislators in 
became acquainted with the means of cooking it. The | old times, when they pereeived this evil acting, pro~ 
Egyptian, Persian, Pheenecian, Greek, and Chinese re- | posed to teach men music. It was the musie of home 
cords hint at periods when their ancestors were un- | they needed, the music of & woman's tenderness, and 
acquainted with the use of fire. Still, it seems to have | children’s words, f 
been the invention of a very remote, and certainly un- At this stage we see the first men producing food, 
ascertainable, era, though the people of the Marion | cooking it, clothing, and even adorning themselves. 
Tsles knew nothing of it in 1521, as also those of the | What was their next requirement? A dwelling. But 
Canaries, with the Amikorians of South America; bat} the idea of a dwelling presupposes some idea of a fixed 
neither the annals nor the traditions of the Jews, the | or stationary life. Many writers have argued that-tents 
next ancient of nations, point to any similar times. | were the earliest habitations used. It is surprising how 
We can imagine, however, families of the human race | this belief could have obtained currency. The materials 
in their degeneracy to have neglected, and at length | and construction of a tent are far from simple: The 
forgotten, this primal art of life. birth of children, perhaps, originally pointed out. the 
From food and fire we may pass to dress. A sug-| necessity for a lengthened halt beneath the same tree 
gestion of it glimmers from the youngest days of the | and by the same stream. ‘The tree, a shelter in itself, 
world. It had probably, in a more extended sense, a | would naturally suggest a further use for its branches 
very early origin. Nature, in every way, would dic-| and leaves. The hut, then, as I think, preceded the 
tate it as a necessity to man. here is, in reality, no| tent, unless the caves or hollows of the earth claim 
climate, especially in Asia, where the changes of tem-| priority. 
perature would not render it more or less indispensable. Shelters equally primitive are still to be met with in 
It ig a remarkable circumstance that in all countries | numerous parts of the world—in Australia, on the 
and in all ages men have attached a great degree of | coast of Guinea, in Sumatra, and in South America. 
importance to costume, with which they generally | heir original architecture is, in these countries, pre- 
assume or lay aside their dignity. Spartan legislators | served almost wholly unchanged. ‘lhe wicker and felt- 
have in vain endeavoured to combat this idea. Drive | covered houses of the Tartars, and the woollen tents of 
away nature and it returns at full gallop. Eloquence | the Arabs belong indubitably to a more’recent | period, 
has exhausted itself in panegyries upon unadorned | when the necessity for migration became apparent. 
simplicity; but the naked savage is an object of ridi- | The filthy mud lts of the Lgyptian cottagers, and of 
cule, and is so easily convinced of his degraded condi- | many other African tribes can only have been resorted 
tion, that the discarded wardrobe of a ship’s steward | to from necessity. But cireumstances exercise a power- 
elevates him to the height of felicity. ful influence upon architecture. Where thie people live 
It is the same all over the world. Feathers and | in dread of wild beasts or inundations, they rear up their 
painted leather are to the Indian chief what the Purple dwellings upon poles or pillars of wood; when they 
is to Casar. One common principle puts a helm on | fear earthquakes they either build them low, with im- 
the soldier's head, and a wig on the judge’s, a robe upon | mense, massive walls, or are content with cabins of the 
the Doge of Venice, and a toga on the Senator of | lightest possible materials, which would be harmless in 
Rome. But it seems reasonable to believe that the first | their ruin.’ Im the south men have dwelt under 
apparel worn was excessively simple, made of leaves | ground to escape the heat, and in the north to escape 
or branches, around the middle probably, and then of | the cola. ‘Thus, too, the temples that glow in the:sun 
skins expanded into mantles. And so with ornament. | of Egypt are cavernous and cool within, while those 
It is far from probable that the earliest races painted | that beautified the beauty of Greece were often open to 
their faces and tatooed their skins, or pierced their lips, | the sky. 
their noses, or their ears; neither did they, I imagine, We have now, without too much assistance from the 
file or stain their teeth, or cut their hair or beards. | imagination, and yet without accepting the savages of 
All these, and similar habits, are either refinements or | our own day as types of the earliest men, arrived at a 
corruptions. The Arabs of the present day wear a| certain point im the history of Society or of Mankind. 
pair of drawers and a mantle exactly such as the} We first met with man im a stateof association, as we 
Hebrews wore in the time of Abraham. Many negro | first met with all the other creatures of the earth, and 
savages, not the lowest in the human scale, content | not in a state of grotesque isolation and solitude, as he 
themselves with a single rag. The Nubian maidens | is represented in certain philosophic idylls:; He was 
wearaprons composed of leatherthongs. Grass, bark, | provided with his mate as the lion was provided with 
flax, cotten, wool, paper, and hides have been variously | Ais, instead of appearing like an atom of Epicurus, 
used for purposes of dress, from which, to ornaments | wandering alone about the original forests,and depond- 
the advance was easy. The Sumatran girls, who deck | ing upon accident for the discovery of a companion. 
their hair with blossoms, and the Papuan damsels who | This point settled, we observe him at once, under the 
wear chaplets of dark green leaves preserve, among the | weight of necessity, proceeding to create the useful 
present, traditions of the earliest coquetry, and a arts, and succeeding before long in feeding, clothing, 
imitate their fancies in our ball-rooms, and at our! and housing: himself. There may be objections to this 
operas. But costume, no less than food, is modified by | view of the subject, but any argument based upon evi- 
climate. Snow-shoes were natural to the north, and | dence as unsubstantial would at length degenerate into 
musquito veils to the south, and yet shoes have never the old, endless, and unprofitable controversy between 
been highly favoured in those countries where they are | the fowl and theegg. Let us next endeavour to under- 
needed most—countries in which leeches, vermin, | stand the gradual development of arts and manners, 
scorpions, and serpents abound, and to trace the rise and progress of the principal laws 
Another circumstance, of a different class, is still} which governed society at the beginning, and which 
more extraordinary. According to what has been ob-| still continue to govern it, whether in an improved or 
served in the history of all nations, the first stages of | in a corrupted condition. 
progress in the useful arts have been made by women. 
The man hunted or gathered fruits, the woman began 
to cook and make clothing. She was the true in- 
ventress ef Civilization. It was only at a later period 
that man gave his energy to the work of production. 
Penelope's toil at the loom supplies a common-place 











still its camels, and its flocks whieh feed on the spon- 
taneous productions of the desert. Here and there, in 
hollows, to which the earth has been washed by the 
wind and rains, small particles of ground are devoted 
to the cultivation of maize, or Indian corn, and in these 
places the tents of the people are usually pitched for 
several months together. But the Bedouins, though 
sometimes agticulturists are always, more or less, 
wanderers, unless when by the presence of never-failing 
wells, they are induced to settle permanently. As 
traders, too, they have departed from their original 
simplicity. They barter the best of their flocks and 








Horace St. Joun. 





Horrire Scexe.—CuHiILpren MutrLarep By Rats 
—A horrible affair occurred at Kirkheaton, during the 
night of Saturday, when some children in two separate 
illustration. The mother of Esau exhibited her in-| houses were, whilst sleeping in their beds, attacked 
genuity in the disguise of her son. most savagely by rats. ‘I'hree children of one family 

Throughout the ancient world we find women en-j| were put to bed at the usual time, in their bed oa the 
gaged, not only in spinning and weaving, but in the} ground floor, and soon afterwards their parents were 
most complicated arts of ornament. Homer mentions | aroused by the screaming of one of the children, who 








declared that one of the other ehildren was biting him. 
The noise of the children continuing, the mother got 
up and went down-stairs. She was surprised to per-— 
ceive blood streaming from all three of them, and om 
turning down the bedclothes was horrified at seeing: 
four large rats jump from the bed, no fewer than 
twelve of them beimg-in the room. All three children. 
were more or less severely bitten on the head, arms, and; 
hands.. The same night another child, in a-howse 
nearly adjoining, was bitten ina similar manner, ..On 
Tuesday night, a man living in the same locality was 
also attacked by these ferocious animals while asleep in 
bed. It is supposed the vermin have been driven from 
want of food to force themselves up the drains 
thus into the houses.—Halifax Guardian. 








SCIENCE. 


We heat that the Duke of Beaufort — 
introducing steam cultivation on the whols his. 
property. 

Tur New A Ledger says that some of the far-- 
mers in Southern Indiana will plant from ten to twenty: 
aeres each of cotton this year, and the. prospects are,. 
that the cotton crop of the State will be a large one, 

Panis To Be Lar BY Kuecrricrry.—The lighting of 
Paris, it is stated, is ‘tobe intrusted te M. J. Van Mal-- 
deran, who has invented a new electric light, one jet of 
which is equal to 2,200 jets of gas. The Place Saint 
Sulpice is destined to -bé the first where the essay is to- 
be tried. 

Tue Upas Porson.—There is a statement im the- 
Abeille Medicale, that a scientific gentleman Of Berlin. 
recently took three grains of the condensed juice of the 
upas. He immediately felt an exhilaration vf spirits, 
followed by headache; in half an hour this was suc- 
ceeded by spasmodic convulsions and other symptons.. 
On remeval to the hospital, an emetie‘and opiates were- 
administered. He recovered in six days 

Tree MaALLow.—A company has been formed in New: 
Jersey for the cultivation on a large scale of ‘Hibiscus- 
moscheutos, a shrub belonging to the Mallow tribe,. 
which grows freely inea wild state, in the swamps of 
New Jersey and the neighbouring States. The plant 
is a perennial, and forms every year (in proportion to 
the cutting it receives) a vast number of fibrous stems. 
The quantity of fibre obtained from 24 acres of the 
plant is somewhere approaching 8 tons, and.every ton 
of fibre is sold for 500 francs to the paper makers ih 
North America. The ¢ompany just formed is full of 
hope; for these protinces abound in vast swamps, at 
present uncultivated, but which, when planted with. 
the Hibiscus, will yield an abundant harvest of fibre.. 
A variety called Hibiscus tiliaceus is manufattured by 
the natives of Tahiti into. mats, fishing nets, ropes and’ 
thread. 





HEAT. 
In the development of heat by friction, the heat 
uced is the measure of the force expended in over- 
coming the friction. The heat is simply the primitiye- 
force in another form; and if we wish to ayoid. this- 
conversion, we must abolish the friction. 

We usually put.ail upen the surface of a hone; we- 
grease a saw; and are careful to lubricate the axles, of 
our railway carriages. What are we really doing in 
these eases? Let-us get. general notions fist; we shall 
come to particwlars afterwards, 

It is the object of a railway engineer to urge his train 
bodily from one place to another—say from London to 
Edinburgh, or from, London to Oxford, as the case may 
be; he wishes to apply the force of his steam, or of his 
furnace, which gives tension to the steam, to this par- 
tieula 


r purpose. 

It is not his interest to allow any portion: of; that 
foree to be converted into another form of force which 
would not further the attainment of his object. ; He 
does not want his axles heated, and hence he aveids:as- 
much as ible expending lis power in heating them.. 
In fact, he has obtained his force from heat, and itis. 
not his object to reconvert the force thus obtained into. 
its primitive form. For, for every degree of tompera+ 
ture generated by the friction of his axles,.a definite 
amount would be withdrawn from the urging force of 
his engine. There is no force lost absolutely. 

Could we gather up all the heat generated by the 
friction, and could we apply it all mechanically, we 
should by it be able to impart to the train. the preeise- 
amount of speed. which it. had lost by the friction. 

Thus, every one of those railway porters whom you 
see moving about with his can of yellow. grease, and 
opening the little boxes which surround the carriage~ 

ig, without. knowing it, illustrating a principle 
which forms the very selder of nature. In so doing 
he is unconsciously aflirraing both the convertibility 
and the indestructibility of force. He is. practically 
asserting that mechanical energy may be converted 
into heat, and that when so converted it: cannot still: 
exist in mechanical energy, but that for every degree- 
of heat developed, a.strict.and proportional equivalens 
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of the locomotive force of the engines disappears. <A 
station is approached, let us say at the rate of thirty or 
forty miles an hour; the brake is applied, and smoke 
and sparks issue from the wheel on which it presses. 
The train is brought to rest. How? Simply by con- 
verting the entire moving force which it possessed at 
the moment the brake was applied into heat.—Heat 
Considered as a Mode of Motion. By John Tundall, 


F.RK, 
THE MYSTERIOUS LAMP. 


At a distance from the earth which it is utterly im- 
possible to convey any idea of, there is another globe ; 
and if the optical and astronomical calculations be cor- 
rect, the sun which lights and warms that globe (for it 
thas 9. particular sun of its own) gives days of different 
colours. There are green days, red days, blue days, 
yellow days, corresponding to Sir Isaac Newton’s seven 
prismatic colours. Now, all objects visible on these 
several days will of course vary according to the parti- 
cular colour. The yellow day, from our experience of 
this colour, must be the most dreary and miserable ; 
for though yellow. is all very well in its way, mixed up 
with other colours, helping, like a thunder-cloud, to 
enhance the. beauty of the distant sky, yet, when 
everything is yellow, then we discover’ its peculiar 
effect'on our visual organs. 


A simple and inexpensive experiment, and one that | 


is often shown, at the Colosseum and Polytechnic Insti- 
tutions, illustrates the effect of a yellow day. Spirits 
of wine poured on a teaspoonful of common salt ina 
vial, well-shaken, and then put either on to lamp-cotton 
or tow, and ignited, will burn with a peculiar coloured 
flame, giving out putely ycHow rays, ‘This mysterious 
effect changes the appearance’ of all earthly objects. 
Goral lips become of a livid hue; rosy cheeks turn 
ghastly pale; red cap ribbons become black; in fact 
everything appears different to what it does by the 
white light that we are familiar with ; -and of all things 
the human face undergoes the greatest change. Very 
young ¢hildren should not be shown this experiment ; 
for though there will be laughing. lips, and. dazzling 
eyes, yet. they are of sueh an unearthly colour, that old 
friends appear with new faces, and a child would 
scarcely know its own mamma.—Chemical Wonders, 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND MUBDER. 


Mr. Wanvyen, a London photographer, ina letter to 
the Photo ie News, says:— 
“On the 16th ult.; after reading an account of the 
murder ef the young woman, Emma Jackson; in St, 
Giles’s; Ivaddressed a letter to. Detective-atticer James 
F. Thomsen, informing him that ‘if the eye of a 
murdered person be photographed within a certain time 
after death, upon the retina will be found depicted the 
last thing that appeared before them,.and that in the 
_present case the features of the murderer would most 
probably be. found thereon.’ I exemplified my. state- 
ment by the fact of my having, fouryears.age, taken a 
negative of the eye of a calf a few hours after death, 
and upon a micrescopic examipation of the same I 
found depicted thereon the lines of the pavement on the 
slaughter-house floor. This negative is unfortunately 
broken, and the pieces lost. I enclose you Mr. Thom- 
son’s reply, together with his permission for me to make 
any use I please of it. 
“ The subject is of toe great importance aad interest 
to be passed heedlessly by, \beeause if the fact were 
known through the length and breadth of the. land, it 
would, in my estimation, tend materially to decrease 
that mogt-horrible of all crimes—-murder, ..In reply .to 
the letter spoken of, Detective Thomson wrote—The 
secret you convey in your letter—photographing the 
-eyes of a murdered person—is one of the greatest. im- 
portance, but, unfortunately, it is unayailing in this 
instance, for various reasons, three ef which I will give 
you: 1, Life had been extinet some forty hours prier 
to my seeing the body of Emma Jackson. 2. Theeyes 
were closed. 3. A post-mortem examination has heen 
made, and she has been buried—sghell coffin—since 
Monday last. In conversing with an eminent oculist 
‘some four years ago upon this subject, I learned that 
unless the eyes were photographed within twenty-four 
hours after death, no result would be obtained, the 
object transfixed thereon vanishing in the same manner 
as an undeveloped ‘negative photograph exposed to 
dight. I did not, therefore, resort to this expedient.” 
NEWSPAPER STEREOTYPING. 


THE pages are set up with types in the ordinary 
manner, and from these a paper matrix is obtained by 
pressure, .The paper intended, to reeeive.the indenta- 
tion or intaglio oF These forms. is prepared as follows— 
Beginning with a sheet of very thin and fine but 
-Strong paper, known yariously as bank-post or silver 
tissue, a sheet of brown paper, and two, or more sheets 
of blotting paperaresuccessively pasted oneoverthe other 
upon one side of the tissue, ‘lhe opposite or face side 


of the tissue is dusted with’ powdered French chalk. 
The form of type is first warmed in a steam oven ; and 
then, when taken out and laid flat, the plastic paper 
«veb, prepared for impression, and still damp with 
:paste, is placed upon it and the whole passed beneath a 





weighted roller. The impression is as perfect as if it 

been made in the finest wax. The paper comes 
from the types without the least wrinkle and without 
cutting or tearing at the edges of any one of the 
thousands of impressions with which it is covered, 
The sheet, too,'is nearly dried and is ready for the 
moulding frame. 

As it is not‘so harsh but that it may be readily bent, 
the paper is now made to assume the curve correspond- 
ing to the cylinders, 64 inches in diameter, of the Ap- 
plegarth presses and those made upon Hoe’s plan by 
Mr. Whitworth. The paper mould is held between an 
iron back and a block of fire-clay, curved upon its face, 
and in this position the type metal may be poured and 
a stereotype plate produced in a few seconds, and per- 
fect, with the exception of trimming the edges and 
planing the back, which operations are accomplished in 
a few minutes more. ‘The paper mould is not burnt by 
the centact of the melted type metal, which fuses at a 
comparatively low temperature. A slight discoloura- 
tion and the least smell of burning are the extent of the 
injury to the mould, which, indeed, is good for a dozen 
or more casts, and may then be filed, if required, and 
preserved for years to be cast again from at any time, 
the average time of making and finishing each plate 
being two minutes and a-half.. Instead of printing off 
a whole edition from a single form of type, as many 
' like impressions may be obtained at one and the same 
; time as there are presses for the work. 





SEA-SHELL SIGHS. 
Let us take up this shell 
Upon Memory’s shore, 
And listen, Ja belle, 
To its low ritournelle 
Of the tides of yore. 


Was it meet 

For the feet 
That impatiently trod 
The shivering sod 

By the door of my heart; 
That pattered down the street 
Through.the chill driving sleet, 

And stood all alone 

When not a star shone 

By. the door of my heart; 

That crossed the. still threshold, and warmed in the 


glow 
That firelight and lovelight tossed to and fro; 
That tenderly stepped over memory’s graves 
And lingered so sottly. while murmuring waves, 
From life’s rolling river, pulsed in fuli laves, 
Their whiteness upon ; 
That stole on to the bowers 
And the heaven-lifted flowers, 
Where Hope was a bird, and the silver-winged hours 
Floated up through aromas.and soft-dropping showers 
To the glory beyond: 
Was it, meet 
For these feet— 
For these. dainty white feet 
To trample the flowers 
That. grew in these bowers: 
To jostle the dew from copvelvulus tips, 
To dash out the kiss from jessamine lips, 
To stir the still waters and wilder the dream 
Of the lotus-bud gently:afloat on. the stream :— 
Was it well, 
Ma belle? 
M. Forrssr. 
ee 


THE EFFECTS OF COLD IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


Prope living in the elimate of the: British Isles 
where coldis very seldom experienced lower than ten 
or fifteen degrees below the treezing point, can have no 
idea.of an Arctic winter,in which the temperature is 
often. fifty or sixty, degrees lowerstill, Such cold must 
be felt to be known. Description can only give a faint 
idea of it, and that by some of its effects. Letus, then, 
imagine some of these effects. 

First ofall, everything at this temperature, between 
seventy and eighty degrees below freezing, becomes 
solid, both meatand drink. A glass of water in the 
open air would be acuriosity. In fact it would not re- 
main so long; it would be turned solid in a moment. 
Such a luxury could only be found in the warm cabin 
of a ship, and there only close to the stoves. Port 
wine and sherry become a solid, toughish substance; 
brandy and spirits, thick like honey. ‘To put any of 
these substances into the mouth in this state would be 
as coals of fire—tongue, lips, and palate would be so 
burned and excoriated., 

Butter, pork, and beef are: as solid as the rock, and 
can only be cut and released from the barrels in which 
they ave packed, with the hatchet. Saw and hatchet 
are the knives with which the cook must prepare 
dinner. 

No one can stay long outside, unless he moves about 


ing, and in his face, let him run for his life to his ship; 
for he is in danger of being frozen to death, and may 
already feel the death stupor coming over him. He 
must be clothed in flannel and furs, woollen socks over 
other socks, and woollen breeches; and, over all, the 
complete sealskin dress, including the hood to protect 
his face and head. 

When he breathes, the warm vapour issuing from his 
lungs condenses at once into a shower of diminutive 
snow, which settles, in its whiten garb, on his fore- 
head, nose, and eyebrows, on his very ears, and his 
beard and moustache, binding both together by hun- 
dreds of icicle links, so that he cannot open his mouth 
without an effort. His eyes become so g!ued together, 
by their natural. moisture being frozen, that it will be 
impossible for him to wink. 

Should he be so unfortunate as to put out his tongue, 
it will adhere to his lips; and if he attempts to release 
them with his hands, his woollen mittens will be frozen 
to both, and not released without tearing away the 
skin. As he walks, he may be attacked with snow- 
blindness, or his nose or his cheek may become frost- 
bitten, without his being conscious of it. Iron or stone 
he must not dare to touch with his naked hand. If he 
do, they will be as burning coal, and the result will be 
either excoriation or a frost-bite. Add to all this the 
Arctic darkness, when the sun is absent for three 
months, and there is no light but that of the moon, or 
stars, or the brilliant flashes of the aurora borealis. 

It is easy to conceive how depressive it must be, and 
trying to the feelings of the hardiest and bravest of 
men to face a winter of this kind, often three of them 
in succession, not knowing how they may end, what 
may be the upshot of their undertaking; and we can 
understand how it is that, where the whole of nature 
seems to be thus arrayed against man religion comes to, 
his help; anda sense of duty and firm dependence on 
God's providence become the surest means of enabling 
him to do his work, and bear his hardships with cheer- 
fulness. 








HAZEL NUTS, 

Haze nuts come into commerce under the general 
term of small nuts, but included in these are some- 
times peccan and hickory nuts from the United States. 
Of the imports of hazel nuts in 1861, 177,142 bushels 
came from Spain, 30,215 from Italy, and 4,202 from 
‘Turkey. 

Hazel nuts are the fruit of the wild bush of Corylus 
avellana, unchanged and unimproved by: cultivation. 
The fruit differs from that of the domesticated varieties 
only in being smaller, while the tree is more har¢y. 
This plant, which is a native of all the cooler parts of 
Europe, Northern Asia, and North America, is the 
parent of the many varieties of nuts and filberts now 
cultivated for their fruit. 

‘The trade in hazel nuts is very stationary in ‘this 
country, and the consumption does not vary greatly. 
In 1846, we imported, chiefly from Spain, 182,702 
bushels; in 1847, 207,784 bushels; and in 1848, 
150,022 bushels. In the last 10 years the imports have 
ranged between 148,000 and 256,000 bushels per an- 
num. In trade, though both produced by the variety 
barcelonensis, the nuts are classed into two kinds: 
1. The Spanish, which are the fresh nuts coming from 
Gijon, which will not keep for any time, and are said to 
be coloured by the Jew dealers with the fumes of 
sulphur. They are sold at public sales in barrels of 
about three bushels each. 2. The barcelonas which 
are kiln-dried and shipped from Tarragona; the 
annual export from thence is said to be about 8,000 
tons. 

The trade in hazel nuts in Franceis very inconsider- 
able, and only sufficient for local consumption; they 
are brought to Paris from the neighbourhood of ‘Toulon 
and Languedoc. The nuts of the Constantinople 
variety (Corylus colurna) are roundish and very hard ; 
160,000 cwt. of these nuts are annually raised at 
Trebizond and Kuirasond, Large and very fine nuts 
of this species grown in the Crimea were shown in the 
Russian collection at the late Exhibition, priced at 
69s. Od, the owt. 

The filbert is the fruit of the tubulosa variety of 
the Corylusavellana. ‘lhe term was originally applied 
to those kinds of nuts which have very long husks, but 
owing to the number of varieties that have of late 
years been obtained, this distinction, which was never 
scientific, appears to be nearly disregarded, and. nuts 
and filberts are almost synonymous terms, excepting 
that the wild uncultivated fruits, and those varieties 
which most nearly approach it, are never called 
filberts, 

Filberts are mostly grown in Kent, where as much as 
30 cwt. per acre has been raised on particular lands, 
In order to preserve filberts in a fresh and plump 
state, it is only necessary to prevent their parting with 
their moisture by evaporation. Burying them in heaps 
in the earth, putting them in earthen jars in a wine 
cellar, and covering them with dry sand, are all excellent 

plans, It is estimated that 1,000 tons of filberts are 













in the most active exercise; and if the wind be blow- 


annually sold in this: country.—Tecknologist. 
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THE PRINCE. OF WALES IN SOCIETY. 








EXTRAORDINARY as it may appear, the Prince of 
Wales has been, until within the last few weeks, a 
comparative stranger to English society. Even the 
aristocracy have not familiarly known him. Only toa 
few was he, before attaining his majority, by permission 
of Her Majesty, introduced; and these few belonged to 
the favoured circle which closely environs the throne. 
The rules of English royal life, the etiquette of Court, 
the personal wisdom of the Queen and her lamented 
Consort, have all tended to reserve the first formal ap- 
pearance of the Prince in society until he had grown 
to be a man, and was himself at the head of a house- 
hold. Both events have happily taken place. The 
Heir Apparent is now of full age, and is married. For 
a time he takes his mother’s place in the State receptions 





at St. James’s Palace, sharing with his Princess the | 


dutiful and gracious task of accepting the salutes of the 
nation to the Crown. But, apart from these magnificent 
ceremonials, the youthful pair have entered into inde- 


pendent life—free from the restrictions of governors, | 


governesses, and travelling tutors—not only with 
extreme zest, but with perfect good taste and admirable 
feeling. They make their daily pleasures expand, so 
as to include all those nearest them in rank, and to 
benefit the nation at large. They have held levees and 
drawing-rooms; they have given banquets and recep- 
tions; they have already visited the leading nobility; 
they have presented themselves affably to the public at 
opera-houses and theatres; they have been seen at 
exhfbitions and gardens; the Prince has made a 
speech at the Royal Academy dinner, and the Princess 
has promised to dance ata civic ball. In addition to 
all this, they have given many sittings to artists and 
sculptors, have set an example of encouragement to the 
professions: and, above all, have kindled up a splendid 
Landon season for 1863. 

It may be asked, however, what all this has to do 
with the general mass of the people. The answer 
does not depend on mere loyalty alone. It is suggested 
at once by the common sense and universal interests of 
the country. A dull summer in London means a dead 
summer in the manufacturing districts. The pleasures 
of the wealthy furnish profits to the poor; industry is 
stimulated whenever fashion is active. The hospitali- 
ties and convivialities of the upper classes distribute 
employment and wages to the humble, and therefore 
they are public benefactors who encourage the aristo- 
cracy to expend their riches upon such objects as may 
conduce at once to their own gratification, and to the 
welfare of their fellow-creatures. All orders of society 
thus benefit—not enly the Court jewellers, and the 
Bond Street milliners, the Regent Street mercer, and 
the City brocade warehouse, but the operative in his 
factory, the spinner at his wheel, the working gold- 
smith, the weaver, every species and variety of trade, 
from its topmost branches to its obscurest roots. We 
read, after a drawing-room, of white velvet robes, of 
erystallized violet silk, of purple gothic moire, of lace 
and flowers, of trains and embroidery, of tulle, areo- 
phane, and satin—exceedingly sumptuous, no doubt, 
upon the wearer, and gorgeous, with the accompanying 
pearls and diamonds, in the halls of a palace. Thousands 
of hands have been at work to produce that display; 
thousands of guineas have been scattered to pay for it. 
Last year the aristocracy were accused of hoarding up 
their treasures; this year, animated by the initiative 
assumed by the Prince and Princess of Wales, they 
are lavishing them freely. For every fresh occasion, 
there are fresh drapes, and so much the better for the 
tradesman ; therefore, so much the better for the manu- 
facturer ; therefore, again, so much the better for the 
operatives whom he employs, and from whose nimble 
fingers come the spotless breadths of silk or velvet 
that drape, for a royal gala, Emily, Duchess of Beau- 
fort, or Frances, Countess Waldegrave. 

This is one among the many points of view from 
which the formal entrance of the Heir Apparent into 
English society may be regarded as important and as 
interesting. It suggests, too, a striking contrast be- 
tween the quietude of his previous life and the restless 
glitter of a brilliant London season. There have 
already been three epochs in the career of the Queen’s 
eldest son. First, the long, calm discipline—the con- 
stant and laborious duties of childhood and boyhood. 
It was no light responsibility that rested with those 
who were appointed to guard theisolation, tempered with 
a due degree of geniality, essential in his earlier years 
to the expectant heir of a Crown. Injudicious associ- 





ations might harm others but must ruin him. Through 
this protracted probation he passed, with immeasurable 
credit to his parents. Then came the necessity of in- 
troducing him to the world before introducing him to 
society. Accordingly, he was prompted to undertake 
voyages and travels. He crossed the Atlantic to 
Canada, visited the great cities of our North American 
colonies, saw Niagara, passed through the United 
States—not yet distracted by the horrors of a war, in 
which a mob of ruffians have sought to intimidate a 
nation of patriots—he stood at the tombof Washington, 
and shook hands with the President of Washington’s 
misused republic. Then other scenes were opened to 
him. He explored the Valley of the Wanderings, and 
mused in the Holy Sepulchre ; he traversed the fields of 
Marengo and the pyramids; he ransacked the German 
museums and the Italian galleries ; he trode the historic 
soil of Waterloo, and he dined at the Tuileries, whither 
fled the defeated giant of that tremendous field. He 
became the companion and guest of emperors, kings, 
and princes of every degree, before, returning home, he 
first made, in the proper sense of the term, the acquaint- 
ance of the English aristocracy. 

The Prince of Wales is an officer of high rank in 
the British army; he is a noble of high precedence in 
the British peerage; he has been an attentive listener 
in the British House of Commons. These are points 
to be marked in his future biography. So, too, are 
his reception by the inhabitants of the metropolis, and 
his marriage, with the national festivities by which it 
was celebrated. Then comes the last phase at which 
we would point—the Prince’s earliest mingling with 
his bride in the ranks of our noblest nobility—to employ 
a paradoxical, and yet a most expressive phrase. 
Among his first visits, as a guest and friend, was that 
to the Duke and Duchess of Wellington, at Apsley 
House. Both the dead and the living were honoured. 
The mansion in itself was a history; it told of a 
hundred battles of Europe, lost and won; of the greatest 
revolution, the greatest war, and the greatest victory 
in the annals of the world; it told of a nation’s danger 
and a nation’s gratitude. There glittered the monu- 
mental trophy of Portugal; there shone the Achilles 
shield; there sparkled the star that was worn on the 
warrior breast of Charles the Fifth and of Arthur, first 
Duke of Wellington. 

In that and other palaces of our aristocracy have the 
Prince and Princess sat at genial tables, including that 
of the Prime Minister of England himself. It must be 
with a sense of deep veneration for the Constitution 
which assigns him his rank in Great Britain, that Albert 
Edward, destined King of these islands, converses with 
the representatives of so many venerable and glorious 
ancestries. He sees, in the house of Norfolk, a lineage 
older than the Constitution ; he sees, in the Hamiltons 
and Sutherlands, a social power which no monarch 
could enfeeble ; he sees the genius, the valour, the wis- 
dom, the virtue of the land emblazoned in the painted book 
of the Peerage, and he reads the records of his country in 
the banqueting rooms of his aristocratic entertainers. 
There is a value and a significance in all this; but the 
impulse thus communicated to our national life stops 
not here. From the haughty mansions of the West the 
Prince steps into the Guildhall of the East—now he 
dines with the Dukes, and then he dines with the 
Citizens. This day he fraternizes with the Royal 
Academicians; the next he is with the Horticulturists 
or the Merchant Taylors. The farmers have been pro- 
mised an introduction to him at a grand agricultural 
dinner, and we say, emphatically, that nothing could 
be in better taste or feeling than this immediate, active, 
kindly, and frank association of himself and his bride 
with all the more respectable classes of Society. Upon 
that Society the Prince and Princess of Wales must for 
the future exercise a commanding influence. They ap- 
pear determined that, from the first, their power shall 
be exerted to the moral and practical benefit of the 
community in which they shine, and we need only add 
that if the course thus begun be unswervingly per- 


severed in their names will glitter stainless upon the. 


royal roll of England. 





MapaME LARMARTINE, the wife of the poet, is dead. 

Tne steam-yacht, Fairy Queen, on Windermere Lake, 
is now lighted with gas manufactured on board. 

A Report is current that 10,000 Prussian troops 
have marched into the Kingdom of Poland. 

Prince Naporron has presented his Highness 
Ismail Pasha, the Viceroy of Egypt, with the Grand 
Corden of the Legion of Honour. 

Ir is now confirmed that the Porte has declined the 
invitation of France to join the Western Powers in re- 
presentations to Russia in favour of Poland. 

A STERN determination is expressed by the Austra- 
lian colonies to resist the revival of transportation to 
their shores. 

THE new seal of the National Government of Poland 
bears the Polish Eagle and the Knight of Lithuania, 
surmounted by the Jagellonish Crown in a semicircle, 
under which is a representation of the Archangel 





Miehael. The surrounding motto is—“ National Go- 
vernment—Liberty—Equality—Independence.” 

Tue Holy Seo is said to be preparing a memoran- 
dum on the sufferings and condition of the Catholic 
Church in Poland. 

.Tue whole of Ukrania is in a state of insurrection, 
with the exception of the districts of Czerkash and 
Czechryn, where the nobility are favourable to Russia. 


The result of the Concert given by Madame Lind- 
Goldschmidt at St. James’s Hal), for the benefit of the 
Royal Hospital for Incurables at Putney, is a contribu- 
tion of £526 to the funds of that charity. 


Dvurive the month of February, 2,960 persons 
arrived at Melbourne, and 5,712 took their depar- 
ture, leaving a balance against the colony of 2,752 
souls. 


A portion of the Crown diamonds of Portugal are 
about to be sold, to realise the value of about £60,000. 
Several foreign dealers have appeared as bidders, but it 
is probable that the sale will be made in London. 

Private letters from Poland, state that the Russian 
Government, has ordered its officers and civil func- 
tionaries in Poland to send their wives without delay 
into the interior of i 


TRAVELLERS from Russia tell of frightful occur- 
rences of incendiatism, plunder, and robberies in the 
principal commercial towns in the Southern dominions 
of Russia. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales has con- 
sented to become a patroness of the Infant Orphan 
Asylum, Wanstead, and has forwarded a liberal contri- 
bution to its funds. 

Her Massstx in Council has disallowed the ordi- 
nances of the Durham University Commissioners ap- 
pointed in 1861, which ordinances have recently been 
under the consideration of the judicial committee. 

Prince NaPo.eon and the Princess Clotilda arrived 
at Alexandria on the 8th ult., when they were received by 
the principal French and Italian residents, who escorted 
them to the palace. 

On the 9th ult. the insurrection broke out in 10 dis- 
tricts of the Ukraine. On the 10th seven districts of 
Volhynia, and on the 18th five of Podolia, were in open 
insurrection.. There are at least 500 well armed insur- 
gente in each district. 

ApmiraL Firzror has written a letter with refer- 
ence to the recent gales, to point out that no winds are 
more difficult to foretell than north-easterly, because 
the barometer rises, or is rather high, before they blow, 
even when accampanied by rain. 

Her Masesty the ex-Queen of the French has 
been in at Claremont, but, we are happy to say, 
is new better. The advanced age and inoreasing in- 
firmities of this venerable lady make every indisposi- 
tien a source of anxiety to the members of her family. 


Goerue’s house at Frankfort is at this moment in the 
hands of a small army of learned upholsterers, who are 
going to putit exactly in the same state as it was at 
the birth, in 1749, and during the childhood of the 
great poet. 

A WHITE man named James Morrill, a native of 
Maldon, in Essex, has been just discovered in the 
Burdekin district of Australia, having lived for seven- 
teen years amongst the aborigines of the North without 
seeing a white man. 

Tne distribution of prizes and certificates in the de- 
partment of evening classes, in connection with King’s 
College, took place on the 20th ult., in the large hall of 
the college, under the presidency of the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P., the Chancellor of the Ex- 
‘chequer. 

AnoTueER large financial association has been an- 
nounced, under the title of the Genoral Credit and 
Finance. Company of London, with a commencing 
capital of £2,500,000, in shares of £20 each—the ob- 
ject being, it is stated, to combine capital with credit 
on a large scale. 

We are informed that it is the intention of their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
honour Eton with their presence on the Sth of June. 
The annual ceremonies, therefore, which usually take 
place on the 4th will on this occasion be put off to 
Friday, the 5th of June. 

Ir is reported that the vacant Garter is at length to 
be bestowed on Earl Grey. The antagonism between 
Lord Palmerston and the noble Earl is so well known 
that there can be no indelicacy in alluding to it, and the 
Premier's star being in the ascendant, Lord Grey has 
been exiled from office. 

Mr. Consut Petuerick, Vice-Consul at Batoum (who 
was reported to be dead by drowning in crossing one 
of the rivers in Abyssinia) reached Gondokoro, on the 
White Nile, from the west, on the 23rd February, 
where he joined Captains Speke and Grant. Captain 
Speke announces that the great lake Victoria Nyanza 
is unquestionably the main source of the Nile. 
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OR, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 


By Mus E. D, E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress,” &¢., de. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
BERENICE. 

Her cheeks grew pale and dim her eye, 

Her voice was low, her mirth was stay'd 
Upon her heart there seemed to lie 

The darkness of a nameless shade; 
She paced the house from room to room 

Her form became a walking gloom. Read. 

Ir was yet early in the afternoon when Berenice 
reached Brudnell Hall. 

Before going to her own apartments, she looked 
into the drawing-room, and seeing Mrs. Brudnell, 
inquired: 

“ Any news of Herman yet, mamma, dear?” 

“No, love, not yet. You’ve had a pleasant drive, 
Berenice ? ” 

“ Very pleasant.” 

“TI thought so; you have more colour than when 
you went. You should go out every morning, my 
dear.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said the young lady, hurrying away. 

Mrs. Brudnell recalled her. 

“Come in here, if you please, my love; I want to 
have a little conversation with you.” 

Berenice threw her bonnet, cloak and muff upon ‘the 
hall table and entered the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Brudnell was alone; her daughters had not 
yet come down; she beckoned her son’s wife to take 
the seat on the sofa by her side. 

And when Berenice had complied, she said: 

“Tt is of yourself and Herman that I wish to speak 
to you, my dear.” 

“ Yes, mamma?” 

The lady hesitated, and then suddenly said: 

“Tt is now nearly a week since my son disappeared ; 
he left his home abruptly, without explanation, in the 
dead of night, at the very hour of your arrival! That 
was very strange.” 

“Very strange,” echoed the unloved wife, 

“What was the meaning of it, Berenice ? ” 

“Indeed, mamma, I do not know.” 

“What, then, is the cause of his absence?” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I do not know.” 

“Berenice! he fled from your presence. There is 
evidently some misunderstanding or estrangement be- 
tween yourself and your husband. I cannot ask him 


! 





[ISHMAEL’S FIRST LESSON. | 


for an explanation. 
ask you. But nowthat a week has passed without any 
tidings of my son, I have a right to demand the ex- 
planation. Give it to me.” 

“Mamma, I cannot; for I know no more than your- 
self,” answered Berenice, in a tone of distress. 

“You do not know; but you must suspect. Now 
what do you suspect to be the cause of his going ?” 

*T do not even suspect, mamma.” 

“What do you conjecture, then?” persisted the 
lady. 

“T cannot conjecture; TI am all lost in amazement, 
mamma; but I feel—I feel—that it must be some fault 
in myself,” faltered Berenice. 

“ What fault?” 

“Ah, there again I am lost in perplexity; faults I 
have enough, Heaven knows; but what particular one 
is strong enough to estrange my husband I do not 
know, I cannot guess.” 

“ Has he never accused you?” 

“ Never, mamma,” 

“ Nor quarrelled with you?” 

“ Never!” 

“Nor complained of you at all?” 

“No, mamma! The first intimation that I had of 
his displeasure was given me the night of my arrival, 
when he betrayed some annoyance at my coming upon 
him suddenly, without having previously written. I 
gave him what I supposed to be sufficient reasons 
for my act—the same reasons that I afterwards gave 
you.” 

“They were perfectly satisfactory. And evenifthey 
had not been so, it was no just cause for his behaviour. 
Did he find fault with any part of your conduct previous 
to your arrival?” 

“No, mamma; certainly not. I have told you so be- 
fore.” 

* And this is true?” 

“ As true as heaven, mamma.” 

“ Then it is easy to fix upon the cause of his bad con- 
duct—that girl !—it is a good thing she is dead,” hissed 
the elder lady between her teeth. 

She spoke in a tone too low to reach the ears of Bere- 
nice, who sat with her weeping face buried in her 
handkerchief. 

There was silence for a little while between the ladies. 
Berenice was the first to break it, by asking : 

“ Mamma, can you imagine where he is?” 

“No, my love! And if I donot feel so anxious about 
him as your feel, it is because I know him better than | 
you do. And I know that it is some unjustifiable 
caprice that is keeping him from his home. When he 
comes to his senses he will return. In the meanwhile, 


we must not, by any show of anxiety, give the servants | 


Hitherto I have forborne to ! 
| ance. 





| 


or the neighbours any cause to gossip of his disappear- 
And J must not have my plans upset by his 
whims. I have already delayed my departure for Lon- 
don longer than I like; and my daughters have missed 
the great ball of the season. I am not willing to remain 
here any longer at all. And I think,also, that we shall 
be more likely to meet Herman by going to town than 
by staying here. London is the groat centre of attrac- 
tion at this season of the year. Our town house in Gros- 
venor Square has been quite ready for our reception for 
the last fortnight. Some of our servants have already 


| gone up. So, my love, I have tixed our departure for 
| Saturday morning, if you think you can be ready by 


that time. If not, I can wait a day or two.” 

“T thank you, mamma; I thank you very much ; 
but pray do not inconvenienge yourself on my account. 
I cannot go to town. I must stay here and wait my 
husband's return—4/ he ever returns,” murmured Bere- 
nice to herself. 

“But suppose he is in London?” 

“Still, mamma, as he has not invited me to follow 
him, I prefer to stay here.” 

“ But surely, child, you need no invitation to follow 
your husband, wherever he may be.” 

“Indeed I do, mamma. I came here, and my doing 
so displeased him and drove him away from his home. 
And I myself would return, only, now that I am in my 
husband's house, I feel that to leave it would be to aban- 
don my duty and expose myself to censure. But I can- 
not follow him farther,mamma; I cannot! I must not 
obtrude myself upon his presence. I must remain here 
and pray and hope for his return,” sighed the poor, 
young wife. 

“ Berenice, this-is all wrong; you, are morbid; not 
fit, in your present state of mind, to guide yourself, Be 
guided by me; come with me to London; you will 
really enjoy yourself there ; you cannot help it; your 
beauty will make you the reigning belle; your taste 
will make you the leader of fashion ; your combined 
attractions will make you whatever you ‘please to be.” 

“Except the beloved of my husband,” murmured 
Berenice, in a low voice. 

“That also! for believe me, my doar, many men 
admire and love through other men’s eyes. My son is 
one of the many. Nothing in this world would bring 
him to your side so quickly as to see you the centre of 
attraction in the first circles of London.” 

«“ Ah, madam, the situation would lack the charm of 
| novelty to him; he has been accustomed to secing me 
fill similar ones in London and Paris,” said the countess, 
with a proud though mournful smile. 

Mrs. Brudnell’s face flushed as she became conscious 
of having made a blunder—a thing she abhorred. 

“T feel deeply grateful for your kindness, mamma 
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but you know I could not enter society except under 
the auspices of my husband,” replied Berenice. 

“You can enter society under the auspices of your 
husband's mother—the very best chaperone you could 
possibly have,” said the lady, coldly. 

“T know that, mamma.” 

“Then you will come with us?” 

“ Excuse me, madam; indeed.I am not thankless 
for your thought of me.. But I-eannot go; for even if 
I had the spirits to sustain the réle of a woman of 
fashion in London this season, Efeel that ia doing so [ 
should still farther displease and alienate my husband. 
No, I must remain here in retirement, doing what good 
I can, and hoping and praying fer his return,” sighed 
Berenice. 

Mrs. Brudnell hastily reserom her seat,’ She was 
not accustomed to opposition; she was too proud to 
plead farther; and she was very much displeased with 
Berenice for disappointing her cherished: of intro- 


ducing her daughter, the Countess of Hurst¢Monceaux, | 


to the cireles of London. 

“The first dinner-bell haserung some time ago, my 
dear, 1 will not detain you longer. Myself.qand.daugh- 
ters leave for town on Saturday.” 

Rergnice bewed geutly, and went upstaits to prepare 
for ' 


‘Saturday, ing to programme, Mrs, Brud- 
nelkand her: ters went to town, tra their 
en and Berenice was alone. 


Yes, she was left glone;to a solitude of heart and heme, 
diffieult to bée-wnderstoed: by beloved and happy wives 
and mothers. Thest ild country, the yen 
house, the grotesquely-dregsed servants, were, 
themselves to the spirits and sadden the” 
of the young dady. Added to these wer@ 
wounds hier affeetions had-zeceived by the 

ous desertion of her husband; there was 


Ww aa 
Every me 
would say to herse 


h rising from ber. ragilees bed-ahe | call 


” Another aes ury day has gone and no news-of Her- 
man.” 

Thus, in feverish expectation, the days crept into 
weeks, And with the extension of,time:hope grew 
qore strained, tense aud painful, 

On Monday morning she would murmur— 

“ This week I shall surely hear from Herman, if I do 
aot see him.” 

And every Saturday night she would groan— 

“ Another miserable week and mo tidings of my 
dusband.” 

And thus the weeks.slowly.crept into.months, 

Mrs. Brudnell wrote. occasionally: to say, that.Her- 
man was not in London, and,to.ask if he was at Brud- 
vell. The answer was always; “ Not yet.” 

Berenice could not go out among the poor, as she had 
designed; for in that wilderness of hill and. valley, 
wood and water, the roads, even in the best. weather, 
were bad enough. 

Berenice could not get out to do her deeds of, eharity | 
among the suffering poor; nox cauid the landed gentry 
of the neighbourhood make calls upon the. young 
stranger ‘And thus. the unloved pyife,had nothing to 
divert her thoughts from the one all-absorbing subject | 
of her husband's unexplained abandonment... The dira 
that was.consuming her life— the fire of 4 restless; un- 
satisfied longing "—burned fiercely in, her .cavernous | 


ct or ya heartabal 
turn, : 
bie ‘ang ar oe + safety ; ee es 


| Sealand 


sero mer: her hopeless hope became a monomania, | 





“The Countess ‘of Brudnell cannot receive visitors.” 

At the close of the season, Mrs. Brudnell and her 
daughters returned to the hall. She told her friends 
that her son was travelling on the Continent; butsshe 
told her daughter-in-law that she only hoped he» was 
doing so; that she really had not heard a werd from 
him, and did not know anything whatever of ;his 
whereabouts. 

Mrs. Brudnell and her daughters received and paid 
visits, gave and attended parties, and made the house 
and the neighbourhood very gay in the pleasant ower. 
mer time. 

Berenice did not enter into any of these aninbpmants. 
She never accepted an invitation to go out. 
when company was entertained at the house, she. kept 
her ewnsuit of rooms. Mrs. Brudnell was excessively 
displeased at a course of conduct in her daughter-in- 
law that would naturally give rise to a great deal .of 
conjecture, 
ceaux; but to no purpose—for Berenice shrank from 
company, replying to all arguments that could be urged 
upon her: 

“7 oannot—E ‘eannot see visitors, mamma. It is 
quite—quite impossible.” 

And then Mrs. Bradnell made a resolution, which she 
also. kept—never to come te Brudnell Hall for another 
summer, until Herman should return to his home and 
Berenice to her senses. And having so decided, she 

ed her stay and went away with her daughters 
to-spend the remainder of the summer at some pleasant 


»wateringyplace in the north. 


And Berenice was:once more left to solitude. 
Now, pag ben as oe Huwrst eee ase not naturally cold, 


y as brains can 
of grief, sho was 


human face, be- 

a aE tg longed for was 

tor of the parish, with the bene- 

—_ veranee of. true Christian, continued to 

seal deng after overy other human creature 

tithe place. But Lady Hurst-Monceaux 

used.to yeceivo 
hever went to. 






Her cherished sorrew 


life narrowed down to ene meurniul routine. She 
went nowhere-but tothe: turnstile, where she leaned 
upon the rotary cross and watched. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


NOBODY'S SON. 
Not blessed? not saved? Who dares to doubt all well 
With holy innocence ? , We:scorn the creed, 
And tell thee, truer than the bigots tell— 
That infants all are Jesu’s lambs indeed, 
Martin F. Tupper. 
But thou wilt burst this transient sleep, 
And thon wilt wake, my babe, to weep; 
The tenant of a frail abode. 
Thy tears must flow as mine have flowed; 
And thou may'st live perchanes to prove 
The:pang of unrequited love. 
Byron, 
IsuMAEL lived! Poor, thin, pale, sick; sent too 
soon into the-world; deprived ofiall;that could nurture 
healthy infant life; fed on ungenial food; exposed in that 
| bleak cottage to the piercing cold of that severe winter; 
teuded only by a poor old maid who honestly pwished 
his death as the best goad that could happen to hin— 
Ishmael lived! 
One day it occurred to Hanngh that he was created 
to live. This being so, and Hannah being a good 
Christian, she thought she would, have lim baptized. 


dark:eyes and hollow crimson cheeks, lending. wildness | He had no legal name, but that was no reason why he 


to the beauty ef that face which it was slowly burning 


away. 
As advanced the ground impreved, The hills | 
dried; first. And every day the poor young stranger | heayen.’ 


would. wander up the narrow foo that led over the 
surmit,of the hill at the back of the house, and. down to a 


1 shale not receive a Christian one, 


The cruel human 
law discarded him as nobody's child; the merciful 
Christian law claimed him as one “ of the kingdom. of 
The human law denied him a,namg;. the 
Christian law offered him one, 
The next time the pastor, in going his charitable 


stile at a point on the turnpike that commanded a wide | rounds among jis poor parishioners, called,at the cot- 


sweep of the road. And there, leaning on. the rotary 
erass, she would watch morbidly fer the form of him | 
who never came back. 

Gossip was busy with her, name, asking, who this | 
strange wife of Mr. 


Brydnell. really was—why he had 


| tage,the weaver mentioned the subject and begged him 


to baptize the boy then and there. 

But the reverend gentleman, who was a high church- 
man, replied : 

“ | will cheerfully administer the rites of baptism, to 


abanidoned her—and why Mrs. Brudnell had left, the | the child: but you must bring him to the altar, to re- 


house, taking her daughters with her—and why, if the | 
strange young woman was, really the wife ef Herman | 
Brnduell, she was called Lady Hurst-Monceaux? and 
they thought that looked very black indeed; until they 
were laughed at and enlightened by their better in- 
formed friends, who instructed them that,a woman 


once a peeress is always by courtesy a peeress, and re- | 


tains her own title even though married to a com- 
moner. 


Upon the whole the neighbours decided to call upon | 
| child ? 


the countess, once at, least, to. satisfy. their. cumiosity. 
Afterwards they could visit or drop her, as might: seem 
expedient. 

‘Lo one and all of these callers the same answer was 
returned: 


ceive them. ‘Nothing but imminent.danger of death 
can justify the performance of these,sacred rights at 
any other place.” 


“What! bring ~ this child to chureh!—before all the 
| congregation ! “L should die of mortification!” said 
Hannah. 


“Why? Are you to blame for what has happened ? 
Orishe? Even if the boy were what he is supposed 
to be—it would not be his fault, Do you think; jn all 
the congregation there is a soul whiter than that of this 
Has not the Saviour said ‘ Suffer little children 
to come unto me 
kingdom of heaven,?’ 
nah! bring the boy to church,” 


Bring.the boy te church, Han- 
said the pastor, as he 


| took up Jas hat and departed, 


Andseven: 


She expostulated with Lady Hurst-Mon- }; 


and forbid them net, for-of such is the | 


Accordingly, the next sabbath afternoon Hannah 
Worth took Ishmael to the church. 

Poor Hannah! Poor, gentle-hearted, pure-spirited old 
maid! She sat there in a remote corner pew, hiding 
the child under her shawl and hushing him with 
gentle caresses during the whole of the afternoon 
service. 

And when, after the last lesson had been read, the 
minister. came down ta:the font, Hannah felt as if she 


should > But au of er eo all her resolution, she 
prose came ont carrying the child. 
Every eye tumed upon her. Peviiere was no harm 


meant in this ; peoples will..gaze at ever such a little 
as A going ‘to be baptized, if nothing else 
to be ‘had. ut to Hannah’s humbled spirit and 
g heart, to carry that child up that aisle under 
re of those eyes, seemed like running a bleckade 
hteous indignation that appeared to surround the 
r. But she did it. With downcast looks and hesi- 
jtating steps she approached and stood at the fount. 
Quly a moment she stood thus, when a countryman 
game and stood by her side. 
‘It was Reuben Gray, who, standing by her, whis- 






“Hannah, woman, why didn’t you let me know? I 
would have come and sat in the pew with you. 

“Oh, Reuben, why will you mix yourself up with me 

and my miseries?” sighed Hannah, 

“Cause Weave one, my dear Hannah, and.so I can’t 
help it,” murmured the man. 

fap at mo time for more words. The minister 

the serviees. ‘Reuben Gray offered himself as 

sponser with Hannah, who had no right to refuse. 
: child was christened Ishmael Worth, 
left; the church, Reuben Gray walked 


begging for the privilege of carrying 
iviloge Hannah grimly roi used. 








tho by her ae gs a4 
a 
: ig avantag pron < 


avray and takehe bey with 


cottage, she turned upon him 


pe 


“Reuben Gray, I will bear my miseries and re- 


proaches myself! I will bear them alone! Your duty 
is to your sisters... Go to them and forget me.” 

But Hannah! ‘poor Hannah! she never anticipated 
the full amount of misery and reproach she would have 
to bear-alone ! 

A few weeks passed, and the money she had saved 
was all spent.’ ‘No moré work was brought to her to 
dos, A-aniserable consciousness of lost caste prevented 
her from going to seek it.- She did not dream of the 
extent of her misfortune; she did not know that even 
if she had sought work, from her old employers, it 
would have been refused to her. 

One day, when the professor happened to be making 
a professional tour her way, and called at the cottage 
to see if his services might be required there, she gave 
him a commission to seek work for her among the 

neighbouring farmers—a duty that the professor cheer- 
fully undertook. 

But when she saw him again, about ten days after, 
and. inguired about his. success in procuring wreped 
ment for her, he shook his head, saying: 

“ There’s a plenty ef weaving waiting to ‘be done 
everywhere, Miss Hannah—which it stands to reason 
there would be at this season:of the year. ‘Vhere’s-all 
the summer clothes to be wove; but, Miss Hannah, to 
tell you the truth, those as I’ve mentioned it to refuses 
te. give the werk to gow.” 

* But why?” inquixed the r woman, in alarm. 

“ Well, Miss Hannah, because of what has happened, 
youknow. Whe-world is very unjust, Miss: Hannab! 
And women are more unjust than men. If ‘man’s in- 
humanity to,man makes countless thousands meurn,’ 
I’m sure women’s eruelty to women makes angels 
weep!” And here the professor, having lighted:upon 
a high-toned subject and a helpless hearer, launched 
into a long oration, ending by saying : 

“ And now, Miss Hanuah, if I were you, I would not 
expose myself to affronts by going to seek work.” 

“But what can 1 do, Morris? Must I starve, and 
let the child starve?” asked the weaver, in despair. 

“Well, no, Miss Hannah; me and my old woman 
must see what we can doior you. She ain't as young 
as she used to be, and she mustn’t work se hard. She 
niust part With some of her own spinning and weaving 
to you. And I must worla little harder to pay for it. 
Which I am very able to do; for I say, Miss Hannah, 
when an able-bodied man is not willing to shift the 
burden off his wife’s shoulders on to his own, he is 
unworthy ‘ta be——” 

Here the professor launched into a second oration, 
longer than the first. In conclusion, he said: 

“ And so, Miss Hannah, we will give you what work 
we have tosputout. And you must try and do.as well 





| you ean this-season. And before the next the poor 
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child may die, and the people will forget all about it, 
employ you again.” ’ , 
art *y the child is not. agoing to die!” burst. forth 
Hannah, in exasperation. “If he was the son of rick 
ts, whose hearts lay in him, and who piled com- 
forts and luxuries and elegancies upon him, and fell 
down and. worshipped him, and had a big fortune and a 
great name’ to leave him, and so did everything’ they 
possibly,could to keep him alive, he'd die! But being 
what he is, a misery and shame to himself and all con- 
nected ‘with him, he'll ive / . Yes, half-perished. as he-is 
with cold and famine, he'll live! Look at him now!” 

The professor did turn and look at the little, thin, 
wizen-faced. boy, who lay upon the bed, contentedly 
sucking his tiny thumb, and regarding the speakers 
with big, bright, knowing eyes, that seemed to say: 

“ Yes, I mean to suck my thumb and live!” 

“ To tell the truth, I think go, too,” said the profes- 
sor, scarcely certain whether he was replying to the 
words of Hannah or to the looks. of the child. Itis 
certain that the dread of death and the desire of life is 
the very earliest instinct of every animate creature.” 

The professor kept his word. with Hannah, and 
brought her some work. But the little that he could 
afford to pay for it was not sufficient to supply one- 
fourth of Hannah’s necessities. 

At last came a day when her provisions were all 
gone. And Hannah locked the child up alone in the 
cottage, and set. off to walk te Baymouth, to try to get 
some meal and bacon on credit from the country, shop 
where she had dealt for some years. 

Baymouth was a small port, and it had one large, 
country shop, kept. by @ general. dealer, named Nutt; 
who had for sale everything to eat, drink, wear,, or 
wield, irom sugar and tea to meatiand fish; from-linen 
cambric to linsey-wolsey; from bonnets. and hats to 
boots and shoes; from new milk to old whiskey ; from 
fresh eggs to stalecheese; and from needles and thimbles 
to ploughs and harrows, 

Hannah, as I said, had been in) the habit of dealing 
at this shep, and paying cash for everything she got. 
So now, indeed, she might reasonably ask for a little 
credit, a little indulgence, until she could procure 
work, Yet, for all that, she blushed and hesitated at 
having to ask the unusual favour, She entered the 
shop and found the dealer alone. She was glad. of 
that, as'she rather shrank from preferring her humble 
request, before witnesses. Mr. Nutt hurried forward to 
wait on her. Hannah explained her wants, and then 
added: 

“If you will please credit me for the things, Mr. 
Nutt, I will be sure to pay you the first.of the month.” 

The dealer looked at the customer aud then, looked 
down at the counter, but made no reply. 

Hannah, seeing his hesitation, hastened to say that 
she had been out of work all’ the winter and spring, 
but. that she hoped soon to get some mere, when she 
would be sure to pay him, 

“ Yes, I know you have Jost! your employment, poor 
girl, and I fear that you will not get it again,” said the 
dealer, with a look of compassion. 

“ But why, oh! why should I not-be allowed to work 
when I do my work so willingly, and so well!” ex- 
claimed Hannah, in despair. 

“Well, my dear girl, if you do not’ know the reason, 
I cannot be the man to tell you.” 

“ But if I cannot get work, what shall Ido? .Oh! 
what shallI do? LIcannot starve! And cannot see 
the child starve!” exclaimed Hannah, clasping: her 
hands, and, raising her eyes in eatnest appeal to the 
judgment of the man who had known. her from in- 
fancy; who was old enough te be. her father, and-who 
had a wife and grown daughters of his own: 

“ Whatshall Ido? Oh! what shall Ido?” she-re- 


peated. 

Mr. Nutt still seemed to hesitate and: reflect, stealing 
furtive glances at the anxious face of the woman.. At 
last he bent across: the countef; took.-her. hand; and, 
bending his head close to her face; whispered: 

“Tl tell you what, Hannah; I will let you: have 
the articles you have asked for, and:anything else in 
my shop that you want;'and I will. never:charge you 
anything for them.” 

“Heaven reward you, sit, but I only want. a little 
credit for a short time,” said Hannah. 

“ But stop, hear me out, my dear girl! I was about 
to 8a: oa] 


y 
“Sir!” said Hannah, looking up in innocent per- 


xity. 

Her simplicity had received the deepest insult a 
woman could suffer. Indignation lent her strength 
and speed to return home, Once, in the shelter of her 
own cottage, she sat down, threw her apron over her 
head, and burst into passionate tears and sobs, crying : 

“ Many people die who want, to live!, Why should 
we live who want to die? Tell me that,. little miser- 
able!” 

But the baby defiantly sucked histhumb, as if it held 
the elixir of life, and looked indestructible vitality from 
his great, bright eyes. 

Hannah never ventured to ask another favour from 
mortal man, except the very few in whom she could 





place entire confidence, such asthe pastor of the paris 
the Professor, and old Jovial. 

It.is wonderful how long life may be sustained under 
the severest privations. Ishmael suffered the extremes 
of hunger and.cold; yet he did not starve or freeze to 
death; he lived and grew in that mountain cottage as 
pertinaciously as if he had been the pampered pet of 
some royal nursery. 

At first Hannah did not love him. . But this child was 
so patient and affectionate. He bore hunger and cold 
and weariness with baby heroism. 

Ishmael was. content to sit upon the floor all day long, 
with his big eyes watching Hannah spin or weave, as 
the case might be, And if she happened to drop her 
spool of cotton or ball of yarn, Ishmael would crawl 
after it as fast as his feeble little limbs would take him, 
and bring it back and hold it up to her with a smile of 
pleasure, or, if the feat had been a fine one, a little laugh 
of triumph, . Thus, even before he could walk, he tried 
to make himself useful. It was his occupation to love 
Hannah and, watch her. Hannah grew to love litile 
Ishmael., Who, indeed, could, have received all his in- 
nocent overtures of affection and not loved him a little 
in return? Not honest Hannah Worth. It was thus, 
you see, by his own artless efforts that he won his grim 
aunt's heart, This was our boy’s first suceess. 

When Ishmael was about five years old, he began to 
take pleasure in the quaint pictures of the old family 
Bible, the only book ‘and sole literary possession of 
Hannah Worth. A rare.old copy it was, bearing the 
date of London, 1720, and containing the strangest of 
of all old, old-fashioned engravings. But to the keenly 
appreciating mind of the child these pictures were a 
gallery of art. And on Sunday afternoons, when Han- 
nah had leisure to exhibit them, Ishmael, never wearied 
of standing by her side, and gazing at the illustrations 
of “Cain and Abel,” “Joseph seld by his Brethren,” 
“Moses in the Bulrushes,” “Samuel called by the 
Lord,” “John the Baptist and the Infant Jesus,” 
“ Christ and the Doctors in the Temple,” and so forth, 

* Read.me about, it,” he would say of each picture. 

And Hannah wonld have to read these beautiful 
Bible stories. One day, when he was about five years 
old, he astonished his aunt by saying : 

“ And now I want to read about them for myself!” 

But Hannah, found no leisure to teach him. And 


besides she thought it would be time enongh some | 


years to come for Ishmael to learn to read. So thought 
not our boy. 

One night Hannah had taken home some work, it was 
late when she returned to the cottage. When she opened 
the door a strange sight met her eyes. The Professor 
of Odd Jobs occupied the seat of honour in the arm- 
chair.in the chimney-corner. On his’ knees lay the 
open Bible; while by his side stood little Ishmael, 
holding an end of candle in his hand, and. diligently 
conning the large letters’ on the title-page. The little 
fellow Jooked up with his face full of triumph, ex- 
elaiming : 

“Oh, aunty, I know all the letters on this page now! 
And the professor is going to teach me to read!” 

The professor looked up and smiled apologetieally, 
saying + 

“J just dropt.in, Miss Hannah, to see if there was 
anything wanting to be done,,and I found this boy 
lying on the floor with the Bible open before him 
trying to puzzle out the letters for himself. And as 
soon as he-saw me he up and struck a bargain with me 
to teach him to read. And I'll tell you what, Miss 
Hannah, he’s going. to make a man ove of these days! 
There now, my little man, that’s learning enough for 
one sitting. And besides the candle is going out,” con~ 
cluded the professor, as he arose and closed the book 
and, departed. 

But agnin Ishmael held « different opinion from his 
elders; and lying down before the fire-lit hearth, with | 
the book open before him, he went over and over his 
lesson, graiting it firmly on his memory lest it should 


me than I can talk abouts ahd, bo I’ believe I shall be 
able to make fine speeches like the professor some day.” 

Morris certainly took great pains with his pupil; and 
Ishmael repaid the zéal of his teacher by the utmost 
devotion to his service. 

By the time our boy had attained his seveath year, 
he could read fluently, write legibly, and work the first 
four rules in arithmetic., Besides this, he had glided 
int#.a sort of apprenticeship to the professor. 

When he was eight years old, he commenced the study 
of grammar, geography, and history, from old books 
lent him by his patron. 

Thus our boy was rapidly progressing, and bidding 
fair to emulate the fame and usefulness of the eminent 
professor himself, when an event occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood that was destined to change the direction of 
his genius, 

(To be continued.) 


GENERAL “STONEWALL” JACKSON: 


Ax English military correspondent, who has fofned 
the Confederate army, and is now at Charleston, thus 
natrates a visit paid by him to General Jackson : 

I brought out from Nassau a box of goods for 
General Stonewall Jackson, and he asked: me when I 
was at Richmond to come.to his camp and seé him. 

T left the city one morning about seven o’clock, and 
about ten landed at a station distant some eight or 
nine miles from Jackson’s, or, as his men call him, “Old 
Jack's,” camp. A heavy fall of snow had covered the- 
country for some time before, to the depth of a foot, 
and formed @ crust over the Virginian mud, which is 
quite as villanous as that of Balaklava. The day 
before had been mild and wet, and my journey was. 
made in a drenching shower, which soon cleared away 
the white mantle of snow. You cannot imagine the 
Slough of Despond I had to pass through. 

Wet to the skin, I stumbled through mud, I waded 
through creeks, I passed through pine-woods, and at 
last I got into camp about two o'clock. I then made 
my way to a small house occupied by the General as. 
his head-quartets. I wrote down my tame and gave 
it to the orderly, and I was immediately told to walk in. 

The General rose aiid greeted me warmly. I expected 
to sée ‘an old, untidy man, and was most agreeably sur- 
He is tall, 
| handsome, and powerfully built, but thin. He has 
| brown lair and a brown beard. His mouth expresses 
| great determination, ‘I'he lips are thin and compressed 
| firmly together; his eyes are blue and dark, with a 
| Kéen, searching expression. I was told that his age 
was thitty-eight, and he looks about forty. 

The General, who is indescribably simple and unaf- 
fected in all his ways, took off my wet over-coat with 
his own hands, made up the fire, brought wood for me 
to put my feet on to keep them warm while iny boots 
were drying, and then began to ask me questions on. 
various subjects. 

At the ditmer-hour we went ont and*joined the 
members of his staff. 

At this meal the General said grace in a fervent, 
quiet manner, which struck me much. After diner I 
refuted to his room, and he again talked to me for « 
long time. The servant came in and took his mattress 
out of a cupboard and laid it on the floor. As I rése 
to retire, the General said, “ Captain, there is plenty of 
room ohn my bed; I hop» you will share it with me.” 
I thanked him very much for his courtesy, but said 
“Good-night,” and slept in a tent, sharing tho blankets 
of one of his aides-de-camp. 

In the morning at breakfast-time I noticed that the 
General said grace before the meal with the same fer 
vour I had remarked before. An hour or two after= 
wards it was time for me to rettrn to the station; of 
this océasion, however, I had a horse, and I turned np 
to the General's quarters to bid him adieu. His little 
rooiti Was vacant; so I stepped in and stood before the 
fire. I then noticed my great ceat stretched before it 





| prised and pleased with his appearance. 





escrpe him.. In this way our boy teok his first step in 
knowledge, Two or three times in the course of the | 
week the professor would come to give him other | 
lessons. 

“ You see I can feel for the boy like a father, Miss | 
Hannah,” said the professor, after giving his lesson one | 
evening ; “‘ because, you know, I am in a manner self-.| 
educated myself. I had to pick up my reading, writing | 
and’rithmetick amy way I could, A!l my children are 
girls; but if I had a son I couldn't feel more pride in 
him than I do in this boy. And I tell you again. he is 
going.to niake a man one of these days.” 

Ishmael though so teo. He had previsions of future 
success, as every very intelligent lad must have; but 
at present his ambition took no very lofty flights, 

“ Aunty,” he said one day, after remaining in deep 
thought fer a long time—“ do you think, if I was to 
study very hard indeed, for years and years, I should 
ever be able to get as much knowledge and make as 
fine speeches as the professor ?” 

“ How'do I know, Ishmael? All I can say is, if it 
ain’t in you it will never come out of you,” answered 
the unappreciating aunt. 

“Oh, if that’s all, it is in me; there's a deal more in 





on a chair. Shortly afterwards the General enteréd 
the room. He said, “ Captain, I have been trying’ to 
dry your grent-coat, but 1 am afraid I have not-sue~ 
ceeded very well.” That little act illustrates the man’s: 
character, With the cares and reponsibilities of a vast 
army on his shoulders, he finds time to do little acts’ of 
kindness and thoughtfulness, which makes him the dar 
ling of his men, who never seem to tire of talking of 
him. 

General Jackson.is a man of great endurance; he 
drinks nothing stonger than water, and never uses to~ 
bacco or any stiinulant. He has been known to ride 
for three days and nights at a time, and if there is any 
labour to be undergoue, hoe never fails to take his share. 

teigepetnemerieemeinmnntoceme 

E1cut men-of-war are being built for the defence 
of the German coasts. They ave to be completed in 
1866. Two are destined for the Baltic, three for the 
mouths of the Eles, Weser, and Jahda, and three at 
the mouth of the Ems. The right of recruiting sai 
for. the Federal fleet has: been ceded to Prussia, in 
all the non-Prussian ports of the Baltic and North 
Sea. 
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MIRANDA. 


a 
CHAPTER Ix 

Though varying wishes, hopes, and fears 

Fevered the progress of these years, 

Yet now days, weeks, and months but seem 

The recollection of a dream ; 

So still we glide down to the sea 

Of fathomless eternity. Walter Scott. 

SEVERAL years d before the child and the lady 
met. Indeed the child and the lady never met again ; 
for in the years of absence the child became the woman. 
Had either at the moment of their parting suspected 
the length of time that would separate them, scarcely 
could they have borne to say “ good-bye.” But hope 
buoyed them up at their leave-taking; and hope at- 
tended them, promising fairly through all the years of 
absence, until seven years glided away, and brought 
near the period when they should meet again. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin passed all these years at the 
greatest courts of ns It was in this manner, soon 
after Mr. Baldwin had most satisfactorily concluded 
the diplomatic business that carried him to Paris, and 
while he was preparing for his return to his native 
country, the then Minister to the Court of France was 
recalled, and Stephen Baldwin, the successful diploma- 
tist, was appointed to fill his vacated place. Aftera 
residence of two or three years at the French court, Mr. 
Baldwin was sent to Russia. But in the meantime, 
while winning fresh laurels as a diplomatist by his 
skilful and successful negotiations abroad, and gaining 

olden opinions from the government at home, he was 
fast losing ground in the love of the people, During 
his long-continued absence from his native country, 
himself and his great services were suffered to fall into 
forgetfulness, and Horace O’Neil whose name became a 
party war-ory, could at any time convene a meeting or 
carry away a mob—a popular orator, whose magic 
might lay in the burning wild-fire of unconventional, 
uncontrolled, and uncontrollable passions and. elo- 
quence—a young demi-god, blessed or cursed with 
that mighty mastery for good or evil over other human 
heads and hearts termed by various philosophers mes- 
meric power or force; but which may be nothing more 
than the possession of hotter passions, stronger will, 
clearer intellect, and firmer purpose than others have. 

Mary was dead. The weak, gentle creature slowly 
declined for several years, and easily sank away into 
her everlasting rest, During her gradual decay, Blanche 
nursed her with more than a daughter's tenderness and 
devotion. At intervals, during the last six weeks of 
her life, Mary had written a long, loving letter to Clara, 
and inclosed it in one to Mrs. Baldwin, requesting that 
lady to deliver it to her daughter, if she saw no objec- 
tion, and when she thought proper. 

After the death of Mary, Myrtle kept the cottage. 
The lovely child had bloomed iuto a lovely woman—a 
maiden whose supernal beauty must have immortalized 
her in the old heroic times, or deified her in the ancient 
Olympic ages. Horace considered her as his own dear 
sister, he said. But surely never was a sister loved 
with such a fierce, jealous, vigilant affection. It was 
very strange, but very true—he seemed in his conduct 
towards the beautiful girl very much like the dragon 
that guarded the golden apples in the gardens of the 
Hesperides; or rather, in sober truth, he was more like 
the fabled dog in the manger: he did not seem to want 
the maiden for himself, and he would not let any one 
else have her; no, nor even so much as to come and 
take a look at her lovely face. He firmly and immuta- 
bly. set his face against the approaches of any young 
man, however worthy he might be of her consideration. 
He watched her closely—he guarded her vigilantly. 
He escorted her whenever she left the cottage. Even 
at church, if a youth stole a glance of admiration at the 
maiden, it threw Horace into passion ; and at the village, 
if the young men were unusually polite to her, it was sufli- 
cient te destroy her brother's peace for a week. Horace’s 
jealousy of Myrtle extended even to those of her own 
sex. Itmade him angry to see her the centre of a circle 
of girls, smiling and chatting. She could get no good 
from them, he said; they would do her harm—the silly, 
chattering, feather-brained creatures. The fact was, 
that all these girls had brothers. and cousins who ad- 
mired Myrtle—as they must have done, of course—and 
Horace was very zealous to shield, Myrtle from the 
knowledge of such a fact. 

Gentle.as Myrtle was, she certainly liked to do as she 
pleased—especially as she pleased to do right, Of in- 
tellect eminently active, independent, and original, she 
never gave expression to a new idea or a daring spe- 
culation without receiving an instantaneous check from 
her brother. Of affection singularly warm, social, and 
clinging, her heart never reached out its tendrils for 
love and sympathy, even from her own sex, without 
being nipped by the frost of Horace’s jealous interfer- 
ence. 

Just in proportion to his love seemed his desire to 
subject her to his own will—to control her thoughts, 
affections, and principles. He seemed to wish to sur- 


round, envélope, and absorb her individuality, ‘her life, | 





into his own. He was jealous, vengeful, antagonistic, 
and uncompromising with anything or any person that 
militated against this desire. 

Loving freedom of thought, speech, and action with 
passionate enthusiasm, Myrtle felt this growing sur- 
veillance, this constant constraint, this most unreason- 
able despotism becoming daily more intolerable. There 
were hours when she felt this with a sense of imprison- 
ment and ef suffocation—and her spirit wildly beat its 
wings against the power seeking to close round it. 

It would have been easy to throw off the yoke of any 
being less loving, less devoted and self-sacrifiving than 
Horace. But when she knew him always ready to 
give up his most important business or his greatest 
pleasure for her slightest comfort or convenience— 
when she knew how anxiously he thought for her, 
studied for her; when she knew that his deep interest 
in her had already given to his young brow the gravity 
of years—when she witnessed his distress and anxiety 
if she did but take a little cold, look pale, or seem more 
depressed than usual—she could not bear to grieve his 
jealous, unreasonable love by resisting his will or assert- 
ing her own independence. For she felt that if he 
loved her with the selfish, exacting passion of a jealous 
lover, he cherished her with the tender, disinterested 
affection that resembled the devotion of a mother to her 
child, incompatible as these two manifestations often 
certainly were. 

There was something still more essentially necessary 
to Myrtle than her own om—it was Horace’s 
affection. She liked to be free; but still better she liked 
to be loved and cherished—the old hereditary blessing 
laid upon Eve, the woman's desire to be loved and 
cherished, which shall prove too strong for her love of 
freedom; which shall inevitably give her husband or 
lover the “ the rule over her,” all the conventions in the 
world to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Had Horace been a good farmer, his agricultural affairs 
would have prospered better. But as the mother had 
done, so did the son. He shut himself up in a room 
he walled his studio, and busied himself with clay 
models and plaster casts at all times and seasons, except 
when there was an election pending—and then down 
went chisel and hammer, copy and model, and the artist 
would become the orator of the whole district, making 
fifty flaming speeches in half as many days. Poor as 
he was, poverty had not taught him the value of time 
and money: he threw both recklessly away in the di- 
rection of his “ genius.” 

Myrtle, with the housewife’s instinct, tried al) she 
could to add to the narrow income of the family. 

She found time to pursue her studies and to corre- 
spond regularly with Mrs. Baldwin ; and is is wonder- 
ful the amount of knowledge, of geography, history, 
antiquities, and social manners atid customs the young 
girl obtained from the lady’s letters. Nor was that all: 
her letters were always full of wisdom, full of instruction 
and counsel suited to the maiden’s sex, age, and condi- 
tion—all that the fondest, most Christian mother would 
write to her daughter. Let no one stumble over a 
difficulty ; for “‘ where there is a will there is a way”— 
and Mrs. Baldwin educated Myrtle from across the 
ocean. 

Horace was miserably jealous of this correspondence: 
not but that he felt and understood its influence upon 
Myrtle to be a good one—but he was jealous of all in- 
fluence over her not emanating from himself. 

You must not blame the boy too harshly—there was 
nothing in his circumstances to correct his jealousy. 
Indeed, from his birth up, no fault of his had ever been 
corrected, and time must discipline the nature that 
hitherto has been neglected. His sister was his own 
precious, priceless diamond of the mine—too precious 
almost to look upon—which seeing, all must covet. 
He especially dreaded the return home of Mr. Baldwin. 
They would settle at the hall. With their hospitable 
disposition and their numerous and distinguished con- 
nections, they would fill their house with company ; 
and with their fancy for Myrtle—and oh, how much 
that would be heightened when they should see her 
transcendent beauty—they would have her always with 
them—she would be thrown at once into the whirl of 
society—she would be carried away. He felt this, 
feared their return, and thanked Providence when cir- 
cumstance after circumstance arose to detain them 
abroad. When Stephen Baldwin was sent to Russia, 
Horace benevolently wished that he might be sent 
thence to Siberia, before ever he should turn his steps 
homeward. 

One evening, about the middle of November, Myrtle 
was sitting and knitting alone in the little parlour 
where erst Mary sat and knitted. The tea-table was 
ready, the fire burning brightly, and the tea-kettlo 
singing before it. Myrtle was restless, and jumped 
up often to look out where the light of the setting sun 
and the rising moon fell from opposite points upon the 
running creek; but not upon sun or moon, mountain 
or river, was Myrtle looking now with any other emo- 
tion than the wish for her brother’s return from the 
post-office, perchance with a letter from Mrs. Baldwin. 
‘The watched-for seldom come; but when shegave up 
looking, and sat quietly down to her work to wait, 


Horace came in. He threw the expected letter in her 
lap. It bore a foreign stamp. She tore it open and 
devoured its contents with a countenance that grew 
brighter and brighter asshe read. She finished it with 
an exclamation of joy. 

“Oh, Mrs. Baldwin. She is coming home, Horace— 
she is coming home! I am so—so happy!” 

Horace tossed his hat from him, threw himself inte 
a chair, and dropped his head into his hands. 

“ Why, what is the matter, Horace? Are you tired? 
does your head ache, Horace?” 

“No, my heart aches. Don’t treuble yourself about 
me, Myrtle. You'll be ashamed of it some of these 
days, when you get over yonder, and see some fellow 
or won who will be wanting to make a great lady of 
you!” 

“Horace, are you not pleased because Mr. and Mrs. 
Baldwin are coming home? ” 

“Pleased!” he exclaimed; “no—you know I am 
not pleased! You know I hate, detest, abhor the 
very name of that man, and you ask meif I am not 
‘ pleased !’” 

“ But Mrs. Baldwin, Horace ? ” 

“What is she to us, or what are we to her? Sheis 
like her husband. They are all of a piece—upstart 
aristocrats! Away with them! We don’t want them 
here! Let them stay where they are—it suits them 
better! Let them sun themselves in the glare of foreign 
courts!” he exclaimed, in bitter scorn and anger. 
His vielent temper often alarmed the maiden very 
rouch, but she could not let this pass. It would not be 
right, she felt. She'replied gently, but firmly: 

“There is no one in the world more worthy of love, 
honour, and reverence than Stephen Baldwin and his 
dear, lovely—yes, adorable lady! There is no one 
under heaven that I love, honour, and reverence so 
much as them!” 

“You—you do? You—you avow it!” 

“TI should deserve to die, if I did not!” replied 
Myrtle, firmly, though she turned pale. 

He started and left the house, banging the door 
behind him. And what became of him for the next 
two or three hours no one knew but his own evil 
demon. 

Myrtie waited some time for his return; after which 
the door opened quietly, and Horace came in. He 
closed the door, and as she looked up he came to her, 
sank down on the carpet by her side, and laid his head 
on her lap—just as he had often, in similar circum- 
stances, laid it on his mother’s. 

“Myrtle,” he said, “do you remember the promise 
you made my mother on her death-bed? Myrtle, why 
don’t you answer me? Speak to me?” 

“T remember it, and surely I will keep it, Horace!” 

“ Myrtle, will you redeem that promise? Will you 
set me at rest for ever? Oh, speak, Myrtle! You are 
so slow to answer! Will you redeem that promise— 
your promise given to my dying mother—to-morrow ?” 

“T cannot to-morrow, Horace,” said Myrtle, gently. 

“Cannot! You can! You must, Myrtle, indeed— 
indeed you must!” 

“ Indeed, I cannot, Horace! Pray do not urge me!” 

“Why can you not?” 

“ Horace,” she replied, a little reproachfully, “ haven't 
I told you long ago that I never wished to give my- 
self away before Mrs. Baldwin came back ?” 

“Mrs. Baldwin again! What, in the name of all 
the angels, has Mrs. Baldwin to do with you, or you 
with Mrs. Baldwin? Do you belong to her? Tell me 
that?” 

“ No—I wish to heaven I did! But she has expressed 
a wish that I should not—should not——” 

“Should not be married until her return ?” 

“Yes, Horace!” 

“ Selfish, heartless, designing woman! She has some 
evil purpose in that!” 

- Horace,” exelaimed Myrtle, and, choking before 
she could utter another word, she burst into tears. 

“Forgive me, Myrtle—forgive me! I am mad when 
I get upon the subject of the Baldwins, and miserable 
when I think of losing you! I dread I know not what 
from their arrival—from their influence over you! I 
know how it will be: they will interfere between us; 
they will tell you that I am a mad fellow, a ringleader 
of mobs, a radical, moon-struck maniac! They will 
tell you-——” 

“ What will they tell me—what can they tell me— 
that can separate us? I belong to myself, and can 
give myself to whom I please—and I promise myself to 
you! Now, what can they tell me to separate us?” 
she asked, in a tone of ineffable tenderness. 

“ They will tell you—they will tell you—that which 
I ought to have told you long ago—that which I ought 
to tell you now—that which I will tell you, though the 
words cleave my heartin two! Myrtle, J am the son 
of aman who was i” 

She gave a sudden bound, clasped his hands tightly, 
and then grew still. 

He continued, speaking rapidly : 

“ There—there—that was my shame—my grief—my 
agony! That was what turned my heart, and made 





me half a maniac! That made me your oppressor, 
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Myrtle—for I loved you madly, and with that shameful 
secret kept from you! Yes—my father was hanged! 
Every one in the county knew it but you! That was 
the reason why I debarred you from all young society, 
lest you should learn it from them! I feared to tell 
you lest I should lose you—for I loved you so that it 
made me a coward and a hypocrite! I, who could lead 
a multitude which way I willed! Iwas a very slave 
or petty tyrant in your presence! | That was the reason 
why I never urgedourmarriage—for, withall my crimi- 
nal hesitation, I never designed to marry you without 
telling you! You have my secret! Thank God, I 
have Tita able to tell it at last! And now, Myrtle, 
while my good angel is strong within me, I release you 
from your promise! You are free, Myrtle!” And he 
began to rise from his knees. F ; 

But she clasped his hands and detained him, gazing 
with her heavenly eyes upon his troubled face. And 
her words fell like heavenly blessing on his ears. 

“J do not now even ask you whether your father 
was innocent or guilty! But i tell you that, to-morrow, 
if you please, I will go to church with you and become 
your wife!” : 

“Myrtle— Myrtle—are you crazy?” exclaimed 
Horace, in a tone of voice indescribable, frum its blend- 
ing of doubt with unutterable joy. 

“No, my poor, dear harassed boy—my boy who 
would be a giant if he had but faith! Iam in earnest 
—I will be your wife to-morrow !” 

“Oh, my dear Myrtle! Yes—if I had had but faith 
even in ycu, to have told you my secret sorrow before, 
how much anguish it had saved me! And you never 
gave Mrs. Baldwin the promise she wished to exact?” 

“She did not wish to exact a promise! She said she 
hoped I would not marry until she got home! I offered 
to bind myself by a promise not to do so; but oh— 
mark the lady’s goodness—she would not let me! She 
said she felt that in any case where her known wishes 
were not strong enough to restrain me, I ought not to 
be restrained at all!” 

“Oh, my dear—my dear Myrtle! Can it be possible 
that to-morrow you will be mine for ever!” 

“ Yes—yours for ever!” 





CHAPTER X 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
“ This is my own, my native land!” 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
Scott, 
On a fine evening in December, 18—, the pier was 
thronged with a multitude of people, all waiting in 
anxious expectation for the appearance of the steam- 
boat. 


The cause of this assembly was a newspaper report 
that Stephen Baldwin had arrived, and would reach the 
city that afternoon. 

Swiftly, yet not swiftly enough for the impatience of 
the multitude, passed the half hour that brought the 
steam-boat near enough for the crowd of passengers to 
be seen upon its burdened deck. And there in the 
midst stood the desire of all eyes. 

There stood Stephen Baldwin, with his noble head 
uncovered, his fine countenance irradiated with the joy 
of coming home to friends, to native soil, and to fellow- 
citizens. But as soon as the boat touched the quay, and 
Stephen Baldwin stepped upon the pier, a thousand 
heads were uncovered, a thousand arms waved aloft, 
and a thousand voices shouted— 

“ Welcome—welcome, Stephen Baldwin!” 

The shout was repeated—it was reiterated, until the 
very heavens rang back the joyous greeting. 

The great statesman had long before been accustomed 
to such enthusiastic popular demonstrations ; but never 
had the people’s love thrilled him with so much heart- 
re joy, as now that it welcomed him on his return 

ome. 

Entering his carriage, he directed to be driven to his 
hotel. There he found another crowd awaiting his 
arrival; but coming as he did; he passed unknown 
among them. Muffied in his cloak, with his travelling 
cap drawn over his eyes, he passed through these also, 
and gained his private apartments, where Mrs. Baldwin, 
Miss Clara, Sir Edward Leighton, and several chosen 
friends remained to receive him. Their welcome, in- 
deed, was cordial and heart-strengthening. Supper was 
placed upon the table in an adjoining private parlour, 
he sat down with his family and some half dozen inti- 
mate friends, aud the meal was discussed in cheerful 
enjoyment. 

Lastly, he retired to his own apartments, where his 
more intimate personal friends, perceiving his fatigue, 
considerately bade him “ good night,” and left him to 
his much-needed repose. Repose? No! for scarcely 
had the door closed behind the latest departing visitor, 
before it opened again, and one of the hotel waiters 
entered and laid a card upon the table before him. He 
took it up with a wearied air, and read: 

“Dr. Jamieson, resident physician to the M—— In- 


stitute for the Insane, presents his respectful regards to 
Mr. Baldwin, and requests the honour of an immediate 
interview upon business of the greatest importance, 
that will not admit of delay.” 

Stephen Baldwin turned the card about in his hand 
with a look of surprise and vexation, muttering to 
himself— 

“Dr, Jamieson? What can he want with me at 
this unreasonable hour? ‘Business of the greatest 
importance!’ What can it be?” Then to the waiter: 
“ Show the doctor up at once, sir!” 

The man bowed, withdrew, and soon returned, fol- 
lowed by the physician. 

Mr. Baldwin rose to meet his visitor. 

“You will pardon this inopportune call, I am sure, 
sir, when I have communicated to you its purpose!” 
said Dr. Jamieson. 

Stephen Baldwin bowed, and, offering a chair, begged 
his new guest to be seated. 

“Pardon me—but it is necessary that our interview 
be a private one! ” said the physician, glancing at Sir 
Edward Leighton and the two ladies. 

“ As you please, sir!” 

The waiter led the way into an adjoining apartment, 
stirred the fire, and, departing, closed the door, and left 
the gentlemen alone. 

“Mr, Baldwin, I have been for the last month waiting 
for your return with the most feverish anxiety. I 
should most certainly have written to you, had there 
been a possibility of my letter reaching you, or hurry- 
ing your arrival!” said Dr. Jamieson. 

Stephen Baldwin listened with surprise and atten- 
tion. 

* Yet, now that I sit before you, sir,” continued the 
physician, “I scarcely know how to open my business 
—it is so strange, so unaccountable, so unexampled in 
real life!” 

“Pray proceed, sir!” 

“It is really so astonishing, so incredible, I hardly 
know how to go on in the case ; it really makes one feel 
like being taken for an impostor!” 

“Take courage, doctor! it is not likely that I shall 
suppose you to be one!” said Stephen Baldwin, smil- 


g- 

“TIT know—but really this case—however, it is best 
to plunge into it at once, I believe! Mr. Baldwin, do 
you remember the name of O’Neil?” 

“Stephen Baldwin changed colour, exclaiming— 

“O'Neil! What of him?” And then recovering 
himself, as with another less painful recollection, he 
said gaily: “Oh, you allude to the young mob-orator, 
Horace O'Neil, whose name certainly found its way 
to me through the papers, even acvoss the ocean. 
Yes, certainly, his name is not new to me! What of 
him?” 

“Nothing of him! I know little, and, with defe- 
rence, care less about that young orator. But you 
remember, during your first administration, some six- 
teen years ago, a man by the name of Herbert O'Neil, 
who was convicted of the murder of Burke, and for 
whom great exertions were made to procure his par- 
don!” 

“ And which I refused to promote! Yes—I remem- 
ber that!” said Stephen Baldwin, with the same dark, 
troubled look coming into his face. 

“Well, sir, it is one of those inevitable errors for 
which imperfect laws are alone accountable. We all 
understand that—the man died a victim to circumstan- 
tial evidence! Too late his guiltlessness was made 
manifest! But, sir, you may also remember that the 
poor fellow had a mother—a woman of strong passions, 
high spirit, and violent temper!” 

“'Yes—I remember her perfectly, and her interview 
with myself distinctly !” 

“You doubtless, then, recollect that when you dis- 
regarded her tears and prayers, and refused to grant 
the pardon of her son, she called down upon the head 
of you and yours a dreadful curse, and bound her soul 
by a vow of vengeance ? ” 

‘*No—lI do not remember that! Ifshe did such a 
thing, probably I disregarded it, as the mere raving of 
a poor, mad, old woman!” 

“She remembered it, however!” said the doctor, 
solemnly. 

“T do not understand you, sir! ” 

“T say that that wretched woman remembered her 
vow, and accomplished it!” 

Stephen Baldwin fixed his eyes in stern inquiry upon 
the face of his visitor, who continued : 

“Some months succeeding the execution of her son, 
you lost your only child—as it were, by a sharp and 
sudden stroke of fate!” 

“Our child was lost—drowned! You do not mean 
to tell me that that wretched maniac destroyed her?” 
asked Stephen Baldwin, in a tone of almost super- 
natural steadiness and composure. 

“No, sir—heaven forbid! I do not mean to say that 
she destroyed atall! Mr. Baldwin, your infant daugh- 
ter was not drowned, but stolen.” 

All self-restraint, all composure was gone now. 
Stephen Baldwin started up, seized both hands of the 
doctor, and gazed in his face in a very agony of speech- 





less inquiry. And when he found his voice, he asked, 
huskily : 

“Stolen! Where is she now? 
And how? Where? Oh, Miranda! 
Doctor why don’t you answer me?” 
“Mr. Baldwin, my dear sir, I do not know if your 
daughter be alive now—let us hope she is, and that she 
may be discovered! ” 

Stephen Baldwin threw himself into his chair, and, 
having completely mastered his emotion, said: 

“T beg you, sir, to inform me how you came by the 
knowledge of the facts you have just imparted to me— 
that I may be the better able to judge of them?” 

“ Assuredly, sir! This woman, Ruth O'Neil, has 
been an inmate of the asylum under my charge for the 
last fifteen years. At intervals she has returns of 
reason, but never for a sufficient length of time to 
warrant her discharge. I always imagined that there 
was remorse as well as sorrow at the foundation of her 
malady—for she would often rave of a crime committed, 
of a sweet and noble lady whom she had bereaved, 
and of a stolen child; but in her lucid intervals, if 
this was alluded to by me, for the sake of drawing out 
the truth, she would laugh in a most malignant, defiant, 
triumphant manner. Within the last six months, how- 
ever, her bodily health has failed very rapidly ; and as is 
often the case in similar circumstances, as her physical 
strength declined, her mind recovered its tone, cleared, 
and settled. From time to time she has dropped words, 
which, put together, have revealed to me the fact of 
her theft of the child; but she refuses to give me any 
connected account of the crime, and inquires piteously 
for Mrs. Baldwin. I am convinced that, from some 
idiosyncracy or other, she finds herself unable to confess 
to any but Mrs. Baldwin. Within the last month she has 
failed so rapidly as to make it certain her death is near. I 
dreaded it would take place before your arrival. To- 
night one of my young students, happening to be walk- 
ing with me in the lobby near the door, chanced to 
speak of your arrival, and of the crowd that had 
gathered to receive you! She became so excited that 
I was obliged to administer powerful sedatives. She 
prayed that Mrs. Baldwin might be brought to her! 
And, sir, it is for that purpose that I left her to come to 
you, late as it is, fatigued as you are—for I do not think 
the wretched invalid has many hours to live!” 

Stephen Baldwin grasped the doctor’s hand in silent 
emotion, and rose with the purpose of going to break 
this to his wife; but the connecting door opened, and 
Mrs. Baldwin entered, pale as death, and holding out 
her hands like one blind and in danger of falling, until 
she met and threw herself upon her husband's bosom, 
exclaiming : 

“ Oh, Mr. Baldwin, we have heard it all!” 

Stephen Baldwin pressed her to his bosom in unutter- 
able emotion. Then turning, ho rang the bell, and 
ordered a carriage. And, ten minutes after—late as it 
was+-Mr, and Mrs, Baldwin and the doctor entered the 
vehicle, and were driven to the asylum. 


Does she live? 
Oh, my wife! 





CHAPTER XL 


There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will 
Shakspeare. 


A rapip drive of twenty minutes brought them to 
the lunatic asylum. They alighted, entered its gloomy 
portals, and, led by the doctor, passed up its long 
passages and dimly-lighted staircases to an upper hall, 
flanked on both sides by rows of cells. 

All was very quiet in this department—the few in- 
mates of the cells seemed to be asleep—and the shaded 
lamp that hung from the ceiling shed a cheerful light 
over the scene. The physician paused before one of 
the doors, opened it cautiously and entered. In a 
moment Ruth saw and recognized the lady at the foot 
of her bed, 

“ Ah-h-h! you have come at last!” she murmured, 
in a hollow tone, and her voice sounded like a far-off 
moan from a graveyard. 

Miranda turned, and met her fiery eyes fixed upon 
her, and glowing like two live coals in a skull. Yes 
—all the life left in the body burned in those terrible 
eyes! Tho lady shaded hers with a shudder. A 
hollow, dying laugh followed the movement, and Ruth 
said: 

“Oh, you needn’t shrink now—the time has passed— 
the arrow has been sped—it transfixed its victim long 
ago! Cometo me—I can draw it out; it was never 
meant for you!” 

She held up her skeleton arms to the lady, and then, 
prostrated, dropped them. 

Mrs. Baldwin came round to the side of her bed. 
The doctor made way for her, and retired. The lady 
bent over the dying woman: but the poor wretch 
looked up at her with an expression in which diabo- 
lical malice still struggled with remorse, fear, and com- 
passion, until the countenance grew frenzied. ‘lho 
lady laid her calming hand and fixed her pitying eyes 
upon the patient, but thought it best not to open the 
conversation. She contented herself with laying her 








hand upon the darkened forehead, and looking kindly 
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into the harassed eyes of the sufferer. Ruth was too 
far gone, too exhausted, too confused to attempt any- 
thing like a connected narrative—her speech would 
have been incoherent to one not possessed of the clue— 
her emotions and expressions were often contradictory 
and inconsistent. . She fixed her fiery eyes wpon the 
lady, and drove their piereing glances deep into her very 
goul; but reading there nothing but pity, love, and 
sorrow, she dropped her lids, sheathing their burning 
gaze, and said, calmly : 

“T never wished to harm you, sweet and noble lady 
—but him! Oh, he did mea horrible injury.” 

“ You have suffered a terrible wrong by a cruel law! 
My husbatd was its fatal executor. I do not defend 
him! He does not defend himself! But he has 
suffered only less than you! There is a world that 
rectifies all that has gone wrong in this. You are very 
near its bourne. Had you passed the happiest instead 
of the most unhappy life, it would be all the same to 
you now. Think of that! But what is essential— 
what will make all the difference—is the spirit in which 
you will pass away! Do not be obstinate—do not be 
unforgiving!” 

“ And do fret you talk nonsense to me, gentle lady! 
I cannot change my heart.” 

“ Heaven forbid! Let mepray with you. Let me 
kneel by you, hold your hands in mine, and pray with 
you. Come—you are not so hatd as you seem, You 
are softening now. God waits to pardon and bless 
you. Angels hovér around your bed, to see what you 
can do!” 

“One angel does, lady! But concern yourself with 
your child, lady! Why don’t you ask about ler? 
Know, good lady, that, in the frenzy of my grief and 
anger, 1 took away your little child, and gave her a 
new name—cealled her Myrtle Northing, and gave her 
to my daughter-in-law, Mary! 
tered Ruth to herself, with a perplexed look; “ and yet 
you do not know all?” 

“No!” suddenly exclaimed Mrs. Baldwin, as a spasm 
of pain convulsed her beautiful countenance; “there is 
one thing I must ask—was Mary a party to the—I 
mean, did Mary know whose child it was that you com- 
mitted to her care?” 

“No, no—oh, no! she never even suspected it, I am 
sure!” 

* Thank God!” exclaimed Miranda, fervently. 

Then there was a pause, and the poor maniac spoke 

ain. 

“Oh, Mrs. Baldwin! while you hold my hand and 
look at me, with heaven calling me through your eyes, 
I feel my heart changing—changing in my bosom! 
Oh, Mrs. Baldwin! if you could stay by me—if it were 
possible you could stay by me—I might not then be a 
lost spirit! ” 

“| will not leave you! 
the last!” 

“What! Mrs. Baldwin ? 

“ Yes—be calm!” 

“You! in this miserable place with me?” 

“Yes—for I trust in heaven to do you good!” 

But your daughter! I thought you would make 
instant preperations to hasten to her? ” 

“T can wait for that! God, who has watéhed over 
her all these years, and made her such a good and lovely 
maiden, will keep her safe till 1 meet her!” 

“Oh, how you must love her!” 

“I do, more than all under heaven, except her 
father !” 

“ And how you must long to hasten to her! ” 

“ Be calm—I do not wish to leave you!” 

“ Heaven bless you for that! Heaven bless you! 

Tlie conversation was interrupted by a low knock at 
the door. Mrs. Baldwin rose and opened it. Therursé 
stood there, with a message from Mr. Baldwin, desiring 
to know when Mre. Baldwin would he ready to return 
to the hotel. The lady said that she would answer the 
message in person. Leaving the nurse i her place, she 
went down the long hall to the end, where Stephen 
Baldwin and the doctor stood, near the stove, and draw- 
ing Mr. Baldwin aside, explained to him her wish to 
remain near tle patient until her death. 

“But our child! But Blanche! I lave already sent 
to the stage-office, and taken places!” 

“Then go alone: Much as I long to see our-child, I 
cannot leave this suffering soul! When all is over, I 
wil! hasten after you.” 

“Miranda, you are a good woman!” 

*Catry my heert to Blanche—tell her I am not sur- 
prised—I always felt she was my child, though I did 
not know it—tell her——but never mind! Speak all 
your own love, and she will hear mine!” 

Stephen Baldwin pressed her hand, saying— 

“T understand you! I feel all that you would have 
mé sey from you!” 

And then they took leave of each other. 


I will remain with you till 


You will stay by me?” 


Yes, yes, yes!” mut- ; 





Mrs. Bald- | make others happy! 


visiting Water Farm that night. He found his young 
relatives and their little nestlings well, and the former 
in expectation of his whole party, and not a little dis- 
appointed at seeing himalone. He satisfied them, how- 
ever, by saying that urgent’ business had brought him 
down in advance of the others, who would follow in a 
day ortwo. He did not think proper to communicate 
upon that night the strange discovery that had been 
thade to him—in fact, he felt strongly opposed to hear- 
ing and answering the multitude of questions with which 
he felt certain Grace would greet the communication. He 
therefore contented himself with inquiring in an off- 
hand manner, after the health and well-being of Mrs. 
Baldwin’s little favourite, Myrtle Northing—and, hav- 
ing received a satisfactory answer, he pleaded fatigue, 
and retired to bed. Very early the next morning he 
rosé, ordered his horse, hastily swallowed a cup of coffee 
standing, threw himself into the saddle, and galloped 
rapidly towards Water Farm. 





CHAPTER XIL 
Ol. Plame not this haste of mine. If you mean well, 
Now go with me and with this holy man 
Into this chantry by; there, before him, 
And underneath this consecrated roof, 
Plight me the full assurance of your faith— 
That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
May live at peace— 
. Soft, swain, awhile; 
Hath she a father? Shakspeare. 

A sHarp, cold, clear, sparkling morning in Decem- 
ber, with the ground covered with snow, and the sun 
shining dazzlingly. 

Myrtle early left her sleepless pillow, and never 
maiden arose upon her bridal morning with a heavier 
heart. She could not think why. She loved Horace 
well—she was willing to pass her life with him—yet 
| there lay upon her bosom a heavy weight, a vague 
' anxiety, a sorrowful foreboding which she eould neither 
! throw off nor quite understand. She was willing to 
| bestow her hand upon Horace—and she was her own 
mistress, and had a right to do so if she pleased. So 
she assured herself a score of times that morning, 
while going through her simple toilet. And yet the 
reiterated thought did not satisfy her. 

“T hope you will not be married till I come—for you 
are very young, dear child!” 

These words had been written to her by Mrs. Bald- 
win, Yet now she seemed to hear the lady's very 
voice speaking them to her—speaking them with irre- 
sistible authority. And in what she was aboui to do 
she felt an undefined sense of wrong and danger which 
she could not reason away. 

A black silk gown, a black cloth shawl, and a little 
black silk bonnet—her usual Sunday dress—were now 
her wedding garments. Like a star on the edge of a 
dark cloud, shoue her beautiful face from these shroud- 
ing draperies. She went out into the little parlour, 
where the breakfast table was set, and Horace awaited 
her. 

The youth stood at the chimney-corner, with his 
elbow resting on the mantel-piece, his head bowed 
upon his hand, and his long fingers driven through his 
black, elf-locks. He looked little like a bridegroom— 
his face was haggard, as with sleeplessness and anxiety. 
He, too, felt a sense of wrong-doing—felt that it was 
an unmanly, unrighteous thing to take this advantage 
of the gentle girl, and draw her into a marriage that 
promised nothing but misery. But he would not fore- 
go his selfish passion—no—he hurled all misgiving 
from him and trampled all compunction down, Ile 
said to himself that he would do tlic best he could. 
The young people scarcely touched their breakfast. 
The little cart stood at the door; Horace handed Myrtle 
in, and drove off. 

The sparkling splendour of the winter morning— 
the fresh, brisk, invigorating air, the merry twittering 
or hopping about of the hardy little denizens of. the 
| leafless wouds, the snow-birds and the game that fre- 
quently crossed their path—all contributed to enliven 
the spirits of our young travellers. 

They reached the top of the hill, and drove up to the 
ehurch just as the Sunday-school had been taken in. 
The church below stairs was empty. The congtega- 
tion had not even begun to assemble. Thicy entered 
the church together, and then Horace sent a message 
to Mr. Wyburn by a late pupil. 

Mr. Wyburn came down, met the young pair, and 
} shook hands with them, and when Horace explained 
the business that had brought them thither, he looked 








| surprised, amused, and turned such a quizzical glance 


upon Myrtle, that the maiden blushed and dropped her 
eyes. 

“ Yes, certainly!” he said; “always very happy to 
Oh, by the way, have you seen 


win returned to pray with her patient, and Stephen | Mr. Baldwin this morning?” 


Baldwin, leaving the young people for the present at 


© Mr. Baldwin!” exclaimed Myrtle, with the light of 


the hotel, threw himself into the stage-coach, and was | joy springing to her eyes. 


rattled along as fast as the old véliicle could convey | 
him. 


It was late on Saturday evening when he arrived at | Grantley Hall last night, and 
‘ 


“Mr. Baldwin!” said Horace, in sortow. 
“Yes, young folks, Stephen Baldwin! 





Grantley Tall, and much too late for him to think of | 





“ Has Mrs. Baldwin come ? ” inquired Myrtle, eagerly 
interrupting him. 

“No, my dear! Mr. Baldwin came down alone on 
very important, business, and I fancy his business lies 
with one of you—for this morning, before any of us 
were otit of bed, he ordered his horse and set out for 
Water Farm. And you have not seen him? Sur 

rising ! ” 

“We left very eatly! Was Mrs. Baldwin well, sit?” 

“Very well! She will be down in a few days!” 

“ Will you be good enough, sir, to proceed with the 
business that brought us here?” asked Horace, impa- 
tiently. 

“ Certainly—certainly ! 
ants? Have you no friends with you?” 

“Is that a necessary form, sir?” asked the youth, 
coldly. 

- There are some half-dezen friends who have just 
passed us, and seated themselves in their pews; they will 
witness the rites!” And Mr. Wyburn preceded the young 
couple up the aisle, entered within the railing of the 
altar, and took his stand in front of the reading-desk. 

Myrtle and Horace knelt before him, 

The people were roused up at this sight: a wedding 
is always interesting—especially an impromptu one in 
a church—they were on the qui vive, and pricked up 
their ears for the words of the minister and the re- 
sponses of the parties—and—but we must leave them, 
and go back an hour er two. 

When Stephen Baldwin left Grantley Hall, he rode 
on at a brisk pace through the intervening fields be- 
tween the hall and the farm, but had to slacken his 
speed in going through the dangerous pass, which long 
neglect and wintry weather had rendered nearly im- 
passable. ‘This impeded his progress and worried and 
fatigued his horse, so that le could go only at a Very 
moderate rate. He was a long time getting through, 
and the morning Was well advanced when he reached 
Water Farm. He alighted at the gate, and walked in. 
There was no one in the room, Comfortable as the 
cottage was—its little parlour in perfect order, and 
cheered with a bright fite burning—it had a vacant, 
disappointing look. With the end of his riding-whip 
he rapped several times on the floor before any one 
came, 

Atlength an old woman appeared, who, in a few 
words made him acquainted with what had taken place. 
He remounted his horse and galloped rapidly on to- 
wards the church. He reached it in half an hour's 
hard riding, sprang from his horse, and hastened, 
breathless, into the chureh. There were but few people 
scattered about in the pews. 

But there, before the altar, knelt Myrtle and Horace 
—and the clergyman, with his book open, was perform- 
ing the marriage ceremony, Stephen Baldwin hurried 
on; one glimpse he got of his daughter's lovely face, 
shining as a star in the darkness of her drapery; an 
with a rush of love and admiration, he exclaimed to 
himself : 

“ Beautiful—beautiful—beautiful! She is beautiful 
as—her mother.” 

They were all too abserbed to notice his quick ap- 
proach. The minister was bending closely over them. 
Horace held her left hand, and, with the wedding ring 
held on her finger, was repeating after the minister the 
words of the ritual; 

“ With this ring I thee wed——” 

“Hold! I forbid the marriage ! ” exclaimed Stephan 
Baldwin, stepping up. 

The clergyman looked up in amazement to see Mr. 
Baldwin there, and to hear him prohibit the ceremony, 

Xi vrtle started, looked round, recognized the speaker, 
and clang to the altar railings for support. The wedding 
ring dropped from her finger, and Horace sprang up, 
his feet rebounding from the floor like steel springs, his. 
breath drawn hard through his clenched teeth, his. 
swollen and empurpled veins throbbing on his crim- 
soned forehead, and the white circle flaming round his 
darkened eyes. 

“ By what right, sir?” he asked, in a- deep, stern, 
husky voice. 

“By the holiest in nature, young man—a father’s 
right ! ” answered Stephen Baldwin, composedly, 

Then addressing the maiden, he said— 

“Come to me, Blanche Baldwin! Come to me, my 
dear child, I am your father!” 

With dilated eyes, lips breathlessly apart, and paling 
cheeks, the young girl heard, rose to her feet, stood one 
moment uncertain, amazed, bewildered, and then reel- 
ing held out her arms to her father. But-at the same 
moment Horace sprang forward and caught her to his 
bosom, closing his arms around her fragile form in a 
close, vice-like, crushing, cruel grip. 

Stephen Baldwin advanced upon him, and demanded. 
his daugliter. 

“No—you shall not have her! I know nothing 
about her being your daughter! She is mixe—my 
bride—my wife! She has pledged her marriage vows 
to me—here—at this altar! Sle is mine! and even 
were you her father, you could not force her from me! 


But where are your attend- 


He reached | No power on earth shall force her fromme!” exclaimed 


Horace. 
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The maiden slightly struggled to free herself, but the 

ressure was increased painfully, while he glared defi- | 
ance at her father. 

" &Do not struggle, Blanche, my child! Be quiet, be 
cool! Remember the sacred roof we stand under. If | 
he designs to enact a disgraceful scene here, in this | 
church, he deceives himself, that is all! We will be | 
patient with him, and when he is tired of that tragic | 
acting, he will release you, and you will come to me!” | 
said Stephen Baldwin, coolly taking a seat. 

But, to the surprise of all, Horace O'Neil lifted up | 
the maiden in his arms, and bore her down the aisle | 
and out of the church. 

Stephen Baldwin calmly rose and went after them. | 
Mr. Wyburn and one or two gentlemen from the pews | 
followed. Horace bore his bride towards the little cart. 
But Stephen Baldwin overtook him—clapped his strong | 
hand upon his shoulder, wheeled him round, and | 
said : 

“ See here—I bore with your insolence just now be- 
cause I did not choose to permit a disturbance in the 
chureh! We are outside now, and I command you to 
release my daughter; for if I have to force you to do | 
it, you shall suffer the utmost consequences of your 
outrage!” 

“Never! Sheis my wife! Off, sir, I say, or do you 
take the consequences!” exclaimed Horace, and still 
holding Blanche in a tight grip with his left arm. 

“Qh, Horace!” shrieked Blanche—and she fainted 
away. 

Stephen Baldwin instantly closed upon him, and, 
having both hands free, soon overmastered him, just 
as an officer, reaching the spot, arrested Horace O’Neil. 

Stephen Baldwin bore his daughter into the vestry- 
room where, prompt assistance being rendered, she 
soon recovered. Mr. Wyburn was present, looking 
very anxious. 

“Ts the carriage from the hall here, sir? ” inquired 
Mr. Baldwin. 

“Tt is, sir! 
Wyburn. 

“In that ease, I will enter it with my daughter, and 
return at once to the hall. I will send it back for 
you and Grace. It shall be here by the close of the 
morning service.” 


We came in it!” answered Mr. 


| but rather harm. 





“ Do not trouble yourself, Mr. Baldwin, we can easily 
remain in the village until evening, and dine at ‘the | 
hotel.” 

“By nomeans. You shall have the carriage in time, 
and you must join me as soon as possible.” 

“Very well, then—as you please; in the meantime, I 
shall endeavour to held my curiosity in check until you 
can give me the explanation of this strange piece of 
family history.” 

“My dear Wyburn, the true greatness of human life 
is alnost always out of sight. Iean say the real ro- 
mance of life is often quite as invisible. If we knew 
the life-history of common-place people about us, how 
very much the reverse of common-place they might 
seem—but more of this another time.” 

“Shall I call the carriage for you?” 

“]T thank you—if you please!” 

Mr. Wyburn went ont, and Stephen Baldwin, lead- 
ing his feeble, pale, and trembling child, followed. The 
carriage drew up to the door, Mr. Baldwin placed 
Blanche in, and was about to follow her, when he 
paused, drew Mr. Wyburn aside, and asked : 

* What has been done with that madman?” 

“O'Neil? He is taken inte eustody!” 

“Get him sect at liberty immediately, Wyburn! 
Nonsense! Get him liberated instantly, poor moon- 
struck fellow! I shall not appearagainst him! Come 
—can I depend upon you? Will you attend to it?” 

‘tYes, after morning service—there is no time 
now!” 

“Very well—thank you! Good morning!” said 
Stephen Baldwin, getting into the carriage, and giving 
the order for it to move. 

Blanche was sobbing softly in the corner of the back 
seat. Mr. Baldwin watched her in silence for a time, 
and then gently took her hand and asked: 

“ Why do you weep, my dear child ?” 

But Blanche only shook her head, and sobbed the 
more. 

“Can you not trust in me, love?” 

But Blanche only pressed the hand that held hers— 
éhe could not speak. 

“Is itabout this young O’Neil that you grieve, my 
dear?” 

Blanche pressed his hand, and nodded with a suffo- 
eating sob. 

“ Now, come—trust in me, and dry your tears, my 
dear! I would not for the world signalize our meeting 
by any unnecessary act to give you pain! In some re- 
spects Iam not much like other men, dear Blanche! I 
do not pronounce an irrevocable sentence of separation 
between yourself and your young lover.” 

Blanche started, clasped his hands convulsively, and 
pressed it to her lips. 

“Certainly not, my dear—I do not banish him! 
First let him deserve my Blanche, and he shall have 





ber! If his affection for her isa high and holy seuti- 


ment, it will make him worthy of her! Come, now, 
I wonder why you weep! What is it you want? ‘Tell 
me!” 

“ Oh, sir, I want—I want to go back to Horace! I 
only want to see how he is, and say a word to him, 
and take leave of him kindly, as I ought—I, who have 
been his comforter ever since we were children! Oh, 
I know he is so wretched at this moment! Yes, there 
beats no heart on earth as miserable as his is at this 
very moment! Oh, sir, let us turn back and say a 
kind word to him!” 

“It may not be, my child! It would do no good, 
He does not want words. All he 
wants now is my Blanche, and he cannot have her yet. 
He must conquer himself—he must change—he must 
deserve her before he gets her!” 

“Oh, sir, if you did but know him as I know him— 
how much he needs soothing kindness, how impetuous 
he is, how wild, how ungovernable he is, how often 
unhappy, how much he needs mg-he has been used to 
me all his life—he cannot do without me! Oh, I know 
he cannot—poor Horace! I know-he will—he will be 
ill—I am sure he will be ill! Ohysgir, let us go back 
and see him!” 

“Tt cannot be, my love! 
father’s judgment, little one! 
ous passions must be left te 
then his reason will act! 
but then it is only threugh.s ing that such natures 
as his ean be coryeeted! r up, my dear. girl—do 
not quarrel with the diseipline of tie” 

“Tf he had only some one to be kind to him, 
boy, to comfort and cheer him,as I used to! If he 
were not so utterly alane—so desglate! No mother, 
no sister, no one to care for him! Oh, poor boy, if he 
had only some¢.gne to be kind to:him !” 

“T will care fer him, I will be kind to him, if he will 
let me: Do nat fear, my dear child. I shail not lose 
sight of him! I will endeavour to do far better for 
him than-he.er you could hope. Come, now, dry those 
sweet eyes uP, let me see you_amile! 
‘Think of the mother you are about to meet! Oh, she 
has sent you.many. messages—ghe says:that she 
is ‘ not. surprised. at. all—that sho.everfelt you were her 

ugh shenever- knew it !'” 


child, ; 

* And: es pot seem so strange to me, either, Was 
she—wae -Baldwin——" Blanche suddenly paused 
and flushedé-with joy, as.she said: “ was.my-muther 
quite well?” — 

“Quite well, my dearest girl, and she wilt join-us.at 
Grantley Hall very soon!” 

“ And I am her lost Blanche—how strange! I ought 
to be very much surprised, and yet I am not!” 

“T think, my love, that the ties of blood were so 
strong in our case, that we all felt an incomprehensible, 
unacknowledged attraction to each other!” 

“ Yes, yes, yes, sir!” said Blanche, softly, to herself, 
and then she sank into a silence that her father would 
not interrupt. 

When they reached Grantley Hall, and the carriage 
drew up before the door, Stephen Baldwin alighted, 
handed his daughter out, and, pausing a moment while 
he held her hand, said : 

“This is your home, my darling! Come to my heart 
and hearth! Welcome!” And he embraced her and 
led her up the stairs. 

“Mrs. Baldwin has arrived, sir,” said the servant who 
attended the door. 

* Ah, indeed! How long since ?” asked Mr. Baldwin, 
with surprise and delight. 

™“ Only this moment, sir. 
chamber.” 

“ My darling, where shall I leave you for a moment ?” 
asked Mr. Baldwin, turning to his daughter. Then 
opening the door of the drawing-room on the right- 
hand side of the hall, and seeing a fine fire burning in 
the grate, he led her thither, drew forward a deep, 
soft chair, and placed her in it, saying: “Remain 
here, my dear, I will seek your mother,” and he left 
the room. 

He hastened up-stairs to Mrs. Baldwin's apartment, 
and found the lady seated in a lounging chair, leaning 
wearily back, and under the hands of her maids, one 
of whom was removing her bonnet and yeil, and the 
other kneeling at her feet, taking off her fur over- 
shoes. At the sight of her husband all signs of 
weariness fled, and the lady started up to meet him, 
eagerly inquiring : 

** Have you seen her? Is she well? Have you brought 
her?” 

“Yes, dear, IT have seen her, and brought her 
hither, and she is well! She awaits you in the draw- 
ing-reom.” 

“ Betty and Tilda, leave the room, I do not need 
your assistance,” said the lady to her attendants; 
then turning to her husband, as they left tue room, 
she said: “Oh, bring her hither immediately, I do so 
long to embrace her.” 

* Compose yourself. 
excited.” 

* It is an unusual occasion!” 

“ You followed me very. quickly!” 


You .must.trust in your 
Phis- young man’s furi- 
@ themselves, quict, and 
will. suffer, doubtless ; 


She has retired to her 


It is unusual for you to be so 


| 


| 


sorry for—and wiped his own eyes. 
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“*Yes—poor Ruth breathed her last the morning 
after you left, and within an hour after her death I left 
town.” 

* And Clara and Leighton ? ” 

“ They are at the hotel! Julia is with them!” 

“Julia is in her usual health and spirits ? ” 

* Oh, certainly! Oh, do go and bring my daughter 
hither ! ” 

* Be cool, love! I tell you, excitement is always en- 
feebling, if it be not a sign of original feebleness! I am 
going to bring her now!” said Stephen Baldwin, turn- 
ing to go down stairs. 

“T wonder what could move him!” said the lady, 
just a little impatiently, as she walked up and dewn the 
floor. 

The door opened and Stephen Baldwin re-entered, 
leading Blanche. The lady stoppedsim her walk and 
turned round, There she came—the long-lost child— 
the beautiful maiden—ay, more beautiful than even the 
mother's fancy had ever pictured her—there she came 
with, her eyes seeking her mother. Their eyes met— 
they did not rush into each other’s arms—their emotions 
were far too teal, too deep, and the maiden’s feelings 
too.awfal for that. Their eyes were fixed upon each 
other—their fages “instinct with emotion—they ap- 
proachéd each other slowly, and met in a silent, close 
embrace. And then the soft sound of smothered sobbing 
was heard. Stephen Baldwin went to the window and 
looked out, wondering why women wept at everything 
-~at what they were glad of as well as what they were 
After a little while 
Mrs. Baldwin led her. daughter to a sofa, and they both 
sat. down, ‘The lady held the maiden’s hand, gazed in 
her lovely face until her snowy eyelids fell over the 
sweet blue eyes, her softeheek suffused with a rosy blush, 
and she grew levelier¢han ever. Then she lady raised 
her hand, and looked at its exquisite beauty; she next 
tonk.off her little black bonnet, and set free her long 
bright ringlets—those peerless ringlets of that rich, rare 
hue between the golden. and the auburn, which old 
inters.loyed sa well. “She is perfect—she is 
periegt!” was the verdict of the lady’s judgment. Then 
she thought, with.a, transient swell of pride, of the sen- 
ig the wonder this matchless beauty would have 

in the circles of Paris or Vienna—at any of the 
ecaurtsat which she herself had resided in the last seven 
years. But the nextdngtant the sinful pride was sup- 
pressed, and she onbkpefelt that this was her-own dear 


child—her and-jo¥ing Blanche, ant -with a silent, 
hidden, » aptui 
her bosonp,-;And a 


she drew and pressed her to 
time they had not spoken a 
word to eath other. 
(To be continued.) 


A WOMAN WARRIOR. 


THERE can be but-very few spectators, and still 
fewer actors, left of the-eventsin which Mrs. Ann Per- 
riam took a busy part. “Aged 93, she was a married 
woman in the year 1794, a date anterior to that in 
which some great-grandfathers among us first saw the 
light of day. At that time her first. husband, Edward 
Hopping, was serving as a seaman on board her ;Ma- 
jesty’s ship Crescent, commanded by Captain Sir James 
Saumarez. Upon the ship putting into Plymouth for 
repairs, after a long cruise on the coast of I'rance, she 
proceeded thither to meet her husband, and, at his re- 
quest, was allowed to accompany him to sea. Atthat 
time a certain number of women of good character were 
allowed to sail with their husbands. 

Upon Sir James Saumarez’s subsequent removal to 
the Orion, Hopping and his wife followed him. Mrs. 
Perriam served on board the latter ship five years, 
and during that time. witnessed and bore, her . part 
in, besides many minor engagements, the following 
great naval battles—At L’Orient, on the 28rd of Juuc, 
1795; off Cape St. Vincent, on the 14th of February, 
1797; and at the glorious battle of the Nile, won by 
Nelson on the Ist of August, 1798. Mrs. Perriam’s 
occupation, while in action, lay with the gunners and 
miagazine men, among whom she worked, preparing 
flannel cartridges for the great guns. Her recollection 
of the share’ which she took in these great events is 
still vivid, and at the advanced age of ninety-three the 
veteran heroine can recall with pride and interest inci- 
dents of the hard-won fights in which she discharged 
@ man’s—more than a woman’s—part. 

It may be mentioned that ler brother, fought. algo 
in the same ship, with twelve other young men, from 
Exmouth, her .natiye place, who volunteered ,espe- 
cially for service under Sir James Saumarez, one of 
whom died an admiral. Of this number Ann. Perriam 
is the sole survivor. Indeed, the number of those wo 
fought at St. Vincent or the Nile can be very few now. 
After the loss of her second husband, Ann Perriam. 
maintained herself honestly by selling dish in the streets 
of Exmouth. In her eightieth year increasing debility 
compelled her to discontinue that occupation, . Vaving 
outlived all her friends and children, and, possessing 
but scanty means in her declining years, she.is not sur- 
rounded by those comforts which her busy life. and 
strange services should have secured her. 
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(THE ATTEMPTED SUICIDE. ] 


A HEARTLESS MARRIAGE; 
OR, AMY ALSTON’S RECOMPENSE. 





CHAPTER L 


“ That will do, Justina; you may leave me now.” 
And as the door closed behind the dressing-maid, Amy 
Alston bowed her head on her clasped hands, and a 
sigh arose from the depths of her troubled heart. 

It was a pleasant place, that beautiful boudoir, with 
the gas-light streaming over the velvet carpet, and the 
heavy drapery closely curtaining the windows, bringing 
to light the elegant lace-veiled statuary, and reflecting 
back the brightness of the rich gems scattered over the 
dressing-table. She was a beautiful picture, too, Amy 
Alston, leaning back in her velvet arm-chair, heedless 
of the crushing of her rich, gauzy dress. The wavy 
chestnut hair was drawn gracefully back from her fair, 
pure brow. In its luxuriant folds glittered a diamond 
star. Her eyes large, dark and mournful, gleamed like 
twin sunbeams through a vale of mist. Buta look of 
weary sadness now overshadowed the beautiful face 
and the lips were compressed as though in pain. 

“T cannot do it,” she exclaimed, “I cannot give up 
that one bright dream! No, no! it is too much!” 

The door opened noiselessly, and a fashionably 
attired lady entered. Her step was graceful and ma- 
jestic, her voice clear and silvery, as laying her hand 
on the beauty’s arm, she said: 

“What all ready and still waiting here? This will 
never do, Amy; our guests are waiting; and Captain 
Calder seems strangely impatient. Remember our 
time is limited. The season is nearly gone, and you 
must exert all your fascinations to-night to bring the 
hero to your feet.” 

“ Mother,”"—the girl had risen to her feet, and her 
tone was earnest and beseeching,—“ do not let this 
farce continue longer. I do not love Captain Calder ‘ 
and I cannot so deceive his brave, true heart. I will 
obey you in all things else, but do not ask me to do this.” 

“Amy,” the voice was sternly questioning, “is it 
possible that you, who have been so brave-hearted all 
these long years, will falter now, when the prize, so 
long sought after, is almost in your grasp? Have you 
forgotten that we are no longer wealthy, that all our 
hopes of comfort even, lie in your forming a fortunate 
alliance.” 

She paused, and the ticking of the timepiece alone 





broke the stillness of the room. Then she went on in 
a voice toned down to the ear which it was intended 
to reach. 

“Tt is seventeen years, Amy, since your dying mo- 
ther placed you in my arms, and I have endeavoured 
to do my duty towards you: and I had hoped, after 
the storms of my early days, my declining ones might 
be peaceful and happy. It was a blissful thought, but 
let it pass. I would not purchase my own happiness 
at the sacrifice of one joy of thine, darling.” The 
lady paused. 

“ Mother, mother, stop,” exclaimed her listener, “ you 
shall not want comfort, at least ; I will labour for you. 
Oh, do trust me.” 

“ You,” and @ smile crossed the mother’s face, “ you 
know not what yousay. No, no, Amy, there is no other 
way. But I will urge you no more.” 

“Stay, mother,” the girl said, rising to her feet, “I 
have been wrong, I see it now, I am not so ungrateful 
as you think; I will become the wife of Hugh Calder, 
that is, allowing he wishes me to,” she added with a 
faint smile. 

There was a gleam of triumph in Mrs. Alston’s dark 
eye as she pressed a kiss on her daughter's brow. 
“ Now you are my own brave Amy,” she said. 

“ Leave me now, mother, please,” begged Amy. 

Mrs. Alston hastened to join the guests assembled 
in her spacious drawing-rooms below. 

“Place that curl a little further back, and you will 
do beautifully,” was her parting caution. 

Amy Alston paused before a full-length mirror, and 
with her hand pressed over her throbbing heart, re- 
peated the word “beautiful.” She marked the robe of 
gauzy crape falling gracefully over an under-skirt of 
satin; oriental pearls sparkling on the faultless neck 
and arms; the graceful carriage of that young, stately 
head, with its wealth of chestnut braids and the japo- 


| nica drooping on her breast; then burst ferth the 


exclamation— 

“ All this serves but to bind more closely around me 
the golden chain of servitude. Oh, Guy! what a dark 
cloud has settled over our young lives!” 

She clasped her hands over her brow, and closed her 
eyes to keep back the blinding tears; then turned and 
left the room with a bitter smile curling her lips, and a 
blighting pain gnawing at her heart. 

Amy was the niece and adopted daughter of Mrs. 
Alston, a belle and a reputed heiress. But the fortune 





of Mrs. Alston, not large at the time of her husband's 
death, had since then been rapidly decreasing. And 
now, as she said, her only chance for the future lay in 
forming a fortunate alliance for her child. 





CHAPTER Ii. 


MEANWHILE a gay and fashionable group was col- 
lected in Mrs. Alston’s elegant drawing-rooms. The 
light from the chandeliers gleamed over the rustling 
plumes and costly jewels so lavishly displayed. A 
cold storm was raging without, but within all was 
warmth and luxury. 

There was a momentary hush in the conversation 
when, leaning on her mother's arm, Amy entered the 
room. She was immediately surrounded by her usual 
group of admirers, and from the deep bay-window 
where she sat in a midst of a circle of acquaintances, 
issued merry peals of laughter, showing she was 
charming as usual by her flashes of wit. 

Apart, a little from the rest, stood a gentleman with 
his arms folded across his broad breast. He was past 
the meridian of life, and the silver threads of age 
mingled freely with his dark locks. But his heart was 
as true and warm as ever. And though his cheek was 
scarred by the battles he had passed through in his 
younger days, Capt. Calder was still an eminently 
handsome man. This fact, together with the possession 
of a handsome fortune, made him a desirable catch for 
manceuvring mammas, and husband-hunting ladies. 

On perceiving his presence the group around the 


young hostess gradually dispersed, till Amy was left 


alone with her veteran admirer. A few remarks of a 
common-place character were exchanged; then came a 


® | short, embarrassing pause. 


The pair were seated in a deep bay-window, the fall- 


‘| ing curtains of which partially screened them from ob- 


servation. 

“T am greatly rejoiced, Miss Alston,” began Captain 
Calder, “to have this opportunity of speaking with you 
alone.” 

Then came another pause; and Amy, with a woman’s 
true instinct, knew what was coming next. Witha 
hurried and falling veice the gentleman went on— 

“Miss Alston, I aman old soldier, a plain, blunt man: 
I cannot woo you asa younger man might do. But, 
Amy, never since I saw my Madeline droop and dic 
beneath the scorching rays of a tropical sun, has my 
heart heat warmer at the sound of woman’s voice, till I 
first heard your ringing, gushing tones. I have not 
dared to hope that you would twine your fresh young 
life with my bowed form and age’s white hairs; but, 
Amy, if you could love the old man it would make me 
very happy.” 

The flood of emotions that swept over Amy’s heart 
nearly overpowered her. She raised her eyes and met 
the glance of Mrs. Alston standing beneath the chande- 
lier, bending anxiously forward as though eagerly 
waiting her reply. That glance decided her. 

The earnest, fervent words of the old soldier had 
deeply touched her heart ; but down in its deep recesses 
the master-chord was silent. She languidly laid her 
little white-gloved hand in his, and said simply, “ If 
you will take me, Captain Calder, with all my faults, I 
am yours.” 

A joyful look overspread the Captain’s face. But ere 
his happiness could find vent in words, a servant, 
bowing low, drew near and handed the gentleman a 
letter. 

“An hotel servant brought it,” he said, and de- 

d. 


Apologizing, Captain Calder broke the seal. In a 
few moments more he looked up with a face radiant 
with happiness. 

“Will you excuse my deserting you so abruptly, 
when I inform you that the regiment in which I once 
served has just landed, and my young friend, Lieu- 
tenant Morrington, is with them. He has written to 
ask me to meet him at the hotel. I will rejoin you ina 
short time, and perhaps, bring my friend, too. Till 
then, adieu.” 

Gallantly he raised the lady’s hand to his lips, and 
with a heart overflowing with happiness, withdrew. 

Ah, perhaps it was well for thee, Amy, that he, thy 
betrothed husband did not stay to mark that fading 
cheek and faltering breath; well that he could not 
know of the thrill of anguish that pierced thy very 
heart at the mention of that name. 

Skilful fingers pressed the keys of Mrs. Alston’s 
grand piano, and the rich, mellow tones of an accom- 
plished songstress floated through the spacious rooms, 
holding spell-bound the attention of those who listened. 
And Amy’s departure was unnoticed, as rising from her 
seat she crossed the drawing-room and entered the 
conservatory. She threw herself upon a velvet ottoman, 
and bowing her head against the casement, gazed 
wistfully out upon the night. ‘The perfume of the 
rare and beautiful flowers around came with a faint, 
sickening odour to her senses; and without, the snow 
seemed like an ocean of foaming, leaping billows, while 
up in the clear, cold sky, the moon was dimly visible, 
bringing to the heart-sick girl, the remembrance of 
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that still, bright summer evening, four years ago, 
whon, standing by the gate of her father’s country seat, 
she had laid her hand in that of Guy Morrington’s, and 
with his earnest hazel eyes gazing down in hers, had 
exclaimed, “ Trust me, Guy, I will keep my heart true 
till you return to claim it.” How had her vow been 
kept? To know that he was now in the same city, 
nay, perhaps under the same roof with herself, and she 
must greet him as a stranger: turn coldly away from 
his warm, earnest love. The very thought was mad- 
dening. Her cheek and brow were burning with a 
eonsuming fever, and she longed, oh, how wildly, to 
rush out into the cold winter night, and let the snow, 
the falling, beautiful snow, wrap her in its icy folds— 
anywhere to escape the living death that awaited her. 

Was it fancy, or did a voice, deep and musical, as 
when she last heard it at that parting hour, murmur 
her name? Witha slight start she looked up. Well 
might her cheek pale and her upraised hands fall 
motionless. Hers was not the first heart that had 
beat more rapidly at Guy Morrington’s approach, nor 
hers the first eyes that had rested admiringly upon 
that graceful, manly form, that proud, set, stately 
head, with the waving, jetty hair, clustering over the 
broad, white brow, beneath which laughing hazel eyes 
beamed out. 

“ Amy, darling,” he repeated, “how alarmed you 
look; have I been too hasty? if so forgive me, I could 
not wait till to-morrow to see you, and pour out at 
your feet the love that for four long years I have con- 
cealed deep in my heart;” and kneeling at her feet, the 
young soldier raised her hand ardently to his lips. 

“Lieutenant Morrington,”—Amy had risen to her 
feet, and her voice was calm and steady,—“ I forgive 
the impropriety of your address, since you are not aware 
of my position ; but when I say that I am the betrothed 
bride of another, you will understand.” 

Had a bombshell from the camp of the enemy he had 
so long and so successfully encountered, exploded at 
his feet, the young soldier could not have risen more 
quickly, and seizing her hand passionately in his, he 
ejaculated : 

“In Heaven’s name, Amy, what does this mean ?” 

“Simply, sir,” answered Amy, hastily, as she felt her 
courage failing, “that circumstances have occurred since 
our parting, that prohibit my ever becoming your 
bride. And being aware of it I have this night 
pledged my hand to your friend, Captain Calder.” 

The colour fled from the cheek of the young soldier, 
the hand he had seized fell from his nerveless grasp, 
and leaning back against a column, he covered his face 
with his hands and his manly form shook with emo- 
tion. 

The sight of her lover, suffering, touched Amy 
deeply. Her voice was more gentle than before, as she 
said, laying her hand on the young man’s arm, “ For- 
give me, Guy; if you wish, I will give you a fuller ex- 
planation.” 

Guy raised his head, and stepping proudly back, 
displaced the little hand rerting on his arm. 

“ No, no,” he said—his t ue was low and steady, but 
so full of smothered passion, that Amy fairly trembled 
—*“TI will not delay you, your time is doubtless precious. 
I heard this news when I first set foot upon my native 
soil, but fool, idiot that I was; I trusted to a woman’s 
honour, and this is my reward. I beg pardon for this 
untimely intrusion, and have the honour of wishing 
you good evening, Miss Alston!” and with a haughty, 
graceful bow, he was turning away. 

Through the interview Amy had maintained an air 
of cool composure; but the bitter, angry words of her 
lover had deeply penetrated her heart. She felt the 
words that, having been spoken, could never be recalled. 
It could be no unkindness to that mother for whose 
pleasure she had doomed to life-long misery two loving 
hearts: no treachery to him whose bride she was so 
80 soqn to become, in making this parting hour an 
honest one. Then.the reaction came. 

“Stay, Guy,” she said, “listen to me one moment 
longer.” She approached and laid her hands upon his 
arm and bowing her head upon his breast, burst into 
tears. Every nerve in the young officer’s frame thrilled 
at the old, familiar touch of those rounded arms, and 
his voice was softened as he said— 

“T wait your pleasure, Amy.” 

Amy raised her head. Her emotion had subsided, 
and standing in the shadow where she could mark 
every changing expression of her lover's face, she be- 
gan— 

“T have deceived yeu bitterly this evening, Guy, 
even as I have tried to deceive myself. Perhaps the 
vows we uttered at that midnight hour, five years ago, 
that no living being heard—nought but the watching 
stars and the moaning pine-trees—were childish and 
premature. But, Guy, never from that hour has my 

reeovered in its love.. Stay, stay,” she exclaimed 
more hastily, ‘and hear me through. In about two 
years after your departure, I noticed Mrs. Alston grew 
sad, and seemingly troubled more and more every day, 
and at last I learned the cause. The greater part of 
her fortune had been deposited in the hands of Mr. 
Evison, @ prosperous merchant. But during the late 





commercial crisis he failed, and to save my more than 
mother from poverty, I have this night pledged my 
hand to Hugh Calder. I have told you this, Guy, not 
because I faltered or wavered in my determination. 
The future lies before me dark and rayless. But I will 
not turn from its storms and shipwrecks to the 
blissful haven of thy perfect love. 4 only ask—-Do 
not hate me; do not despise me, Guy! Heaven knows 
I suffer enough now, and the withdrawal of thy love 
can add but one drop more to my overflowing cup of 
bitterness. But let us part as friends, at least.” 

She paused, and with her hands crossed over her 
breast, waited his reply. Her tone, her words, were 
simple full of mournful pathos. She was calm now— 
for it seemed the battle was over, the victory won. 

Through the lofty glass windows fell the moonbeams, 
and rested like a halo of glory on Amy Alston’s young 
head. And as the sounds of merry music from the ad- 
joining parlours floated through the air, to her they 
seemed a dirge for her cherished, blighted hopes. 

But, oh! what a flood of emotions swept with relent- 
less speed over Guy Morrington’s heart, as bowing his 
head he sank back upon the lounge beside him. And 
who could blame him, if for a moment a throng of 
vague, wild ideas thronged his mind?— indistinct ideas 
of winning the heroic girl from the path of duty and 
devotion to his arms. But down beneath the crust of 
worldliness that enveloped him—down to the heart’s 
core, Guy Morrington was the soul of honour. In a 
moment more all was calm. 

From the belfry of a distant church rang out the 
hour of midnight. Rising from his seat, the young 
officer took the hand of her he loved best on earth, 
tenderly, respectfully in his, and gazing down in the 
depths of her earnest eyes, as he had done four years 
ago, said, in a voice calta and passionless, but with a 
face so white, so terrible in its rayless, mute despair, 
that it spoke more touchingly than words could do: 

“ Amy, you have this night taken from my heart the 
only, the brightest dream that for long, weary years, 
has been the guiding star, the beacon light of my exis- 
tence, soothing and cheering my night-watches cn the 
dreary shores of the Crimea, and guiding my wander- 
ings over the sea. You say you suffer, and I would 
not make you more unhappy. Had you waited one 
little year longer, Amy, I could have suggested a milder 
course. Butnow it istoolate. Hugh Calder isa noble 
man, Amy, and will make you happy. You may 
mourn at first, but your heart will soon be at rest. But 
God alone knows the agony of mine. Farewell, then, 
Amy. In heaven we may once more stand face to face, 
but on earth we have met and parted for the last——” 

He paused, and raising her little hand he held pas- 
sionately to his lips, cast one long, lingering look of 
deathless love on that beautiful face, dearer to him than 
all else on earth, and turned away. 

Amy watched him as he descended the stone-steps of 
her brilliantly illuminated mansion—watched him till 
the darkness and falling snow concealed him from her 
sight—then fell back on the lounge and bowed her head 
in anguish where his head had so lately rested on the 
velvet pillow. 

Pale, troubled, and exhausted, three hours later, when 
Mrs. Alston, havipg dismissed her guests, entered the 
conservatory, shé@found her lying there in a deep, 
troubled sleep. Arf as she stooped to kiss her flushed 
cheek, she little dreamed what agony those four flower 
trimmed walls had witnessed that winter evening. 

The next morning, when Captain Calder came and 
sat beside his betrothed in the drawing-room, he never 
imagined with what painful interest she listened to his 
account of his meeting with Lieutenant Morrington 
the night before. How he had found the young man 
overwhelmed with grief, and dreadfully agitated. How, 
from his incoherent words he gathered that he had at- 
tempted self-destruction, and how his suspicions were 
converted into certainties. How then he had called in 
an old army-surgeon, who had found a bottle, which, 
after an examination, he asserted to contain poison. 
How he had been in time to administer an antidote; 
and, finally, how the young officer, more like a maniac 
than a sane being, had that very morning re-embarked 
for the seat of war. To all this Amy listened with a 
smile upon her lips, and her jewelled hand in that of 
Captain Calder. 

Five years have passed since then, and Amy Alston 
is Amy Calder now. In her bridal robes she stood 
before God’s holy altar and pledged her vow to one de- 
spite whose nobleness she did not love, and turned 
away and sought her home, palace-like in its almost re- 
gal splendour, with the orange wreath weighing heavily 
on her brow, and a smile of forced gratification wreath- 
ing her lips. 

About five years after her bridal, Mrs. Alston died, 
and amid all the anguish of a parting hour, Amy felt 
a throb of happiness in the reflection that ne act of 
hers had served to hasten her death. 

In order to win back the roses to the pale cheeks of 
his wife, and turn her heart from the remembrance of 
hér great sorrow, Captain Calder proposed visiting the 
continent. A grand farewell party was given; the 


splendid mansion closed; and now we find a spacious 





travelling carriage rolling along a rocky, mountainous 
road in the north of Switzerland, in the direction of 
the ancient chiteau where the boyish days of Hugh 
Calder had been passed. 

It was near midnight; the stars were out, dotting 
like jewels the canopy of the night, and the pale moon- 
beams flooding in radiance the world below. It was a 
wild, lonely road. On either side rose forests of giant 
trees, and here and there in awful grandeur, a frowning 
precipice would lift its head until its summit seemed 
mingling with heaven. From an anxious survey out 
of the window of the carriage, Captain Calder turned 
towards his child-wife who was nestling cosily among 
the ample cushions. 

“T have done very wrong, Amy,” he said, “ in bring- 
ing you out in this night air. I could as well have 
gone on alone and met my guests, who are, even now, 
assembling to welcome me home, and sent for you in 
the morning. I much regret, now, not having done so. 
We have a long day’s ride before us.” , 

“You are altogether too careful of me, Hugh,” was 
the half-pettish reply. ‘We shall arrive in safety at 
your chateau, I doubt not.” 

“Heaven grant it, darling,” was the kind answer. 
“ But too careful I can never be, or too thankful for the 
priceless treasure with which God has blessed me. A 
life-long devotion, Amy, would be inadequate to ex- 
oe, my gratitude for the matchless blessing of thy 

ove. 

“Indeed, you are very kind, almost too kind, I fear, 
for I am growing rather naughty.” And with a con- 
scientious regret for her hasty words, the young wife 
drew her travelling cloak closely around her, and laid 
her head languidly on her husband’s shoulder. 

The light of the carriage lamps shone full upon the 
manly, sinewy form and noble face of the captain and 
the fairy-like form clinging so confidingly to his 
breast. 

Five years had effected few changes there. Perhaps 
the stately head was carried a trifle haughtier, and the 
light that danced in those earnest eyes was a little 
more subdued. But from a lovely girl, Amy Calder 
had ripened into a truly beautiful woman. The tones 
of her voice, low and sweet as distant music, broke the 
silence—“ You have not told me who our guests are to 
be, Hugh,” she said. 

“Oh, yes, I had forgotten; well, mostly old friends 
and acquaintances, who joined me long years ago in 
my revels in that old chateau, revels of which Made- 
line Leslie, in her dark, splendid beauty, was the 
acknowledged queen.” 

“ Was she then very beautiful?” asked Amy quietly, 
for to her the story of her husband's boyish love was 
an oft-repeated tale. 

“ Yes, pre-eminently so,” was the reply. 

‘ “And did you love her very much?” persisted 

my. 

“ Yes, dearest, I believe so, passionately. And when 
I laid her to her last, long rest, beneath the burning 
skies of India, I mourned deeply. But dearer to me, 
Amy, is one tress of thy sunny hair, one glance from 
thy lovelit eyes, than ever was Madeline Leslie in all 
her peerless charms.” 

“Really Hugh, are you sure you are not flattering,” 
the young wife said, in a half-mocking tone. “No 
matter, I believe you; and are those all? ” 

“Oh, no; the greater part of my old regiment I ex- 
pect also. It was rather difficult to induce Guy Mor- 
rington to promise to be present; but his word is given 
now, and he will surely come.” 

The time was past for the mention of that name to 
cause Amy to tremble or change colour. She had heard 
it repeated too often, in scenes of wealth and revelry, 
uttered by careless lips, that discussed the young 
officer freely in her presence; for what connection 
could there be between the beautiful, haughty and 
envied bride of the millionaire and a humble lieu- 
tenant, with nothing to recommend him save his beau- 
ty and bravery? But uttered this still autumn even- 
ing, beneath the skies of a strange land, it caused a 
momentary shade to cloud her fair face, and carried 
her thoughts back to olden times, and the dear lost 
love. And then her mind wandered to other things. 

“ You tremble; are you cold, Amy?” asked Captain 
Calder, kindly. 

“No, no, Hugh, but I felt a strange, wild presenti- 
ment of coming danger, that makes me shudder and 
my blood run cold.” And the young wife clung more 
closely to her husband's breast. 

With kind words that husband soothed her, glancing 
fondly down at his tiny treasure, as he called her, all 
the while. 

“Tf he could only have been my father!” Amy mur- 
mured, regretfully, as she closed her eyes tosleep, A 
half hour passed slowly, and Mrs. Calder’s mind was 
wandering far away in the land of dreams, when a 
sudden start and plunge of the fiery horses violently 
precipitated her forward. Her husband’s arm was 
immediately around her, and she was raised to her 
feet. 

“ What is it, Hugh?” she asked, in breathless agita~ 
tion, gazing up into his face. 
’ cl f 
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“ Our horses have become alarmed, and are running 
away with us,” was the reply. 

“Ts there much danger, High?” she asked, more 
calmly, reassured by her husband’s manner, 

“T cannot tell, Amy,” the captain replied. “ But 
not to deceive you, I think there must be ; John seems to 
ave lost all control over the horses, But come what 
will, we can but live or die together, Amy.” The 
voice of the old soldier did not falter or his cheek pale. 
The courage that had stood the test of battle remained 
undaunted now. “Do not despair, child,” he whis- 
pered, encouragingly. “We have a long road before 
us, and the horses may stop themselves.” 

But that sad presentiment of danger came vividly 
into the mind of the young wife, and she could only 
bow her head on her husband's breast, and, wait for 
what was to follow. She remembered with a bitter 
pang that gallant young officer who had won her 
girlish love, then tried to think of other things. But 
the danger that threatened was more imminent than 
the captain had even imagined. At the first plunge of 
the frightened steeds the dizzy driver had been thrown 
to the ground, and thus the speed of the animals was 
greatly accelerated by the total want of control over 
them. It was a fearful sight; over that lonely, moun- 
tainous road, hurried a pair of noble horses, leaving in 
their flight, forests, precipices, mountains, streamlets, 
each moment far behind. On, on, they went, till 
within nearly a mile of the chateau where the road. be- 
came more leveland open, when, just as they were pass- 
ing the last of the great chain of woodlands, plainly un- 
veiled by the flooding moonbeams, directly across the 
path lay a gigantic oak, apparently newly felled. By this 
time, the inmates of thecarriagehad begun to realise their 
danger; shut up as they were in that close carriage, to 
attempt escape would be more than madness. At the 
sight of this new obstacle, the fleeing horses paused 
one moment in their mad career; the next, they dashed 
forward, c ing the tree with a bound, and with the 
carriage, turned by the shock, dragging behind, 
rushed heedlessly on, The door had been wrenched 
open by the force, and through the opening Amy was 
hurled to the ground. The fall had stunned her, and 
for a few momerits she remained motionless. At last 
her eyes unclosed, and, arising to her feet, found her- 
self uninjured. Around her, scattered over the soft 
earth, lay strewn in great confusion, shells, bags, 
articles, carried for convenience 
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cushions, and other 


inside the carriage. 

But where was the companion of her peril? Had 
he escaped so fortunately? These thoughts swept 
hurriedly through the mind of the young wife, as with 
eager steps she advanced along the road, plainly shown 
forth by the steady light of the full moon, The smaller 
branches of the prostrate tree were broken off, and | 
strewed on the ground, and beyond them, under the 


branches of an over-hanging pine, lay extended the 
motionless form of the fallen captain. The blood was 
welling out from a wound in the temple, where it had 
struck a pointed rock. 

“Are you much hurt, Hugh?” Amy asked, trem- 
bling in every limb. She knelt down beside her un- 
conscious husband, and the voice which for five long 
years had not uttered an unkind word to her, was 
silent. 

“ Heaven help me now!” the wife murmured, clasp- 
ing her hands in anguish. As she knelt there, on her 
ear stole a sound like the measured dirge and fall of 
waters. She laid her hand on the captain’s heart; it 
throbbed faintly. With a renewed hope she arose and 
stepped quickly into the forest from whence the sound 
proceeded. Her velvet robes caught in the tangled 
brushwood, and the out-reaching briers tore her grace- 
ful arms. lbut unheeding, she proceeded until her 
search was rewarded. Dancing on over its pebbly 
bed, catching the moonbeams on its ripply breast, 
appeared a tiny rivulet. She hastily retraced her steps, 
and taking out from one of the numefous bundles a 
silver drinking-cup, once more stood at the brink of 
the stream, and filled the rich vessel; then proceeded 
to bathe the brow of her unconscious husband with its 
cooling contents. ‘“ Are we indeed beyond the reach of 
human aid? Must he die alone, with one powerless to 
help, in this forest solitude?” Slowly, very slowly, 
the moments passed away. “This is a direct road, our 
friends at the chateau ntust have seen or heard the run- 
away horses, and guessed at our misfortune. They will 
surely come to aid us.” 

Just as all hope was dying out of her heart, borne on 
the night air, clearly and distinctly comes the sound of 
horses’ hoofs, and the next momenta band of horsemen 
came in sight. The f st paused, and springing to 
the ground, advanced rapidly towards her. Even in 
the dim, uncertain moonlight, Amy recognized that 
noble form. But no tremor, no changing colour showed 
her knowledge of his presence, though her heart beat 
rapidly. But the young soldier noticed her not. And 


on his face was imprinted that look of keen anguish 
Amy had seen him wear but once before, as kneeling 
beside his fallen friend, he exclaimed : 

“Good heavens, speak to me, Hugh!” 

That musical, agitated voice seenied: to’ pénétrate 
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| the heart’s depths of that motionless form. The eye- 
lids slowly unclosed, and the wounded man endeavoured 
to grasp the hand of’ his young friend. But an expres- 
sién of acute pain passed over his countenance as he 
made tlie effort. 

“T fear he is badly hurt, Simons,” the officer said, 
earnestly. ‘“ Will you examine ? ” 

A grey-haired old army physician advanced and 
took the place Amy instinctively relinquished., When 
he xt length rose from the wouhded man’s side, he 
shook his head sadly, as he turned away. 

“What is it? tell me,” Amy gasped. “Is he much 
hurt?” 

“Heaven indeed help you, my poor child,” the old 
man answered, gazing compassionately down upon her 
pale, troubled face. “If I thought you could be calm, 
{would tell you.” 

‘J will, indeed, I will,” the young wife replied; “ Oh, 
tell the now.” 

“T think you can be trusted; I will tell you. That 
is a bad wound in the head; and one wheel of the car- 
riage passed over him, and his left arm is broken twice. 
I do not think it possible for him to survive an hour.” 
The old physician had witnessed death often, and his 
ear had grown somewliat callous to the grief and an- 
guish it occasioned. But the look of mute despair and 
agony, imprinted on the face of that young wife, 
touched him deeply; and with a sigh of sympathy, he 
turned to relate the sad news to the band of horsemen, 
who were mostly soldiers, and were warm friends of 
the dying man. Like clods of ice the words of the 
old physician fell upon the heart of Amy Calder. This 
was, indeed, a blow unforeseen, unlooked for. In every 
scene of trial or sorrow his steady arm and brave, will- 
ing heart had been ever ready to protect her. And 
on these had she leaned in perfect confidence. But to 
be thus suddenly deprived of them, she was desolate 
indeed. These feelings wefe deeply mirrored on her 
fair, truthful face, as she once more bent over her dying 
husband, and took his hand tenderly in hers. Never 
had that delicate touch failed to send a thrill of rapture 
to the heart of the old soldier. And at the loving 
pressure, the half-glazed eyes opened, and gazed up 
earnestly into Mary’s agonizing face. The change was 
coming—the great change that precedes the wakeless 
slumber. And in a voice low and broken, but still 
audible, Captain Calder spoke— 

“This is a hard blow for you, my Amy, but let me 
see you bear it as a soldier's wife should. God only 
knows how deeply I have loved you. Perhaps it is 
well I am taken from you, ere that love turned to 
idolatry. You have been a kind, true wife to me, these 
five happy years, and may Heaven bless you for it. I 
have made my peace with God, and only mourn that I 
must leave your here alone and friendless.” He paused 
| one moment. The next, his eyes rested on the young 
| officer kneeling at his side, and with renewed earnest- 
ness he went on—‘*Do you remember, Guy, that 
stormy night, I rescued you and your little sister from 
the waters of the Mediterranean? ‘Then you said that 
deeds not words should cancel the debt of gratitude I 
owe you. Prove that. now, and promise me to be all to 
my poor Amy that I have been.” / 

“That may not be, Hugh,” the young lieutenant 
answered, in a voice choked with emotion. “But I 
solemnly pledge my word to you, that no harm shall 
come to sadden the heart of your wife, Hugh, that my 
arm can avert; ”—and the speaker took the hand of his 
friend’s wife respectfully in his—and thus strangely 
the long parted lovers met in the presence of the 
dying. 

The troubled look passed from the face of the dying 
man, and turning towards the group of soldiers who 
had silently surrounded him, he said, while his heart 
throbbed fainter at every word : 

“ This is a fitting way for a soldier to die, out in the 
open air, with his men around him. Many a time I 
have led you on to glory, on as bright a night as this. 
But I have now fought my last fight, lL have won my 
last battle; and your arms are now powerless to defend 
me from the last great conqueror. When I am gone, 
let the hands of comrades lay a soldier’s form in its 
last repose.” 

He paused, and tears’coursed down the cheeks of 
those, hardy soldiers, as they listened to the last request 
of their old commander. 

In the heavens the moon rode on in cloudless splen- 
dour as though to lighten the path of glory into 
which the feet of the good old soldier were passing. 
No death agony agitated that manly face, no pain con- 
vulsed that noble form; but kneeling there, in placid 
moonlight, with hands clasped over the lifeless form, 
they had both loved, Guy and Amy knew that the 
secret of their lives lay plain before them. 

They buried him where he had fallen; and where 
the thunder, as it rattles through the heavens, and the 
murmurs of the summer zephyrs disturb not the 
veteran’s dreamless slumber. And there let us leave 
him, resting in peace and solitude. Two more years 
passed, and Amy Calder stood again before the altar, 
and pledged her hand where her heart had one bem 

C. B. 











THE DEFEAT. 
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One bright summer afternoon, two gehtlemén were 
seen walking, arm in arm, along Crown Stréet, Livers 
pool. The following conversation passed’ betwéen 
them : 

“T say, Baxter, you had better conclude at onde, and 
say you will get the money forme. I am sure shall 
beat them to-night, and you can in the morning ré- 
place the one hundred and fifty pounds; and fio one 
will ever know that it has been out to take a péep into 
the great world. And you, my good fellow, will have 
fifty pounds clear in your pocket. Fifty pounds! Only 
think of it.” 

“ Yes, that is if you’ win, Hayden; but what’am I to 
do in casé you should lose the whole ?” 

“What are you to do?’ My friend, I will get the 
money somewhere else for you. Some of my ctinnihg 
confederates will dig up the cash forme in a twinkling. 
And suppose you do not return it to-morrow morning, 
the old men will never know it. They are too’busy 
hunting up and feeding dear little orplian children, 
ha! ha! ha! to know anything about the bills in their 
big pocket-book. They might pass out every night 
and make themselves merry at parties, balls, &¢.; and 
their masters would never know enough to chide them 
for it I am fortunate enongh'to know all about this 
matter. When I was in the cottiting-house neither 
father nor Cunningham knew any mote about the 
money than they did about the hanging gardens of 
Babylon. Se you need have no fears of being found 
out.” ° 

“But, Hayden, I have a kind of an uneasy feeling 
within which tells me this is not right.” 

“Not right, my dear fellow! What can theré be 
wrong in: borrowing money, making yourself’ rich, 
and then paying it again? It is no more than-hun- 
dreds of clerks do in the city. This is the way that 
they manage to get on so well. After that they marry 
their old master’s daughter, just as Wilton is attempting 
to do. Ha, ha! I wonder how his heart felt, when I 
saw him making such a flourish with the celestial 
beauty in Bold Street this morning. She was smiling 
on him most bewitchingly just before I met them, but 
when I came up to give my latest style French bow, 
her smiles had fled with the last gentle gale, and she 
gave me such a cold bow! It would have disgraced a 
Norwegian peasant. This proves to me plain enough 
that she intends to take a trip with him to Hymen’s 
altar one of these days, when he gets rich enough: Just 
so some lovely maiden will serve you, the moment you 
have obtained'a long purse. Hallo, here comes Man- 
ning. Justthe man I want'to see. Manting, my dear 
feliow, how are you? To have a sight at you once 
more is enough to make an old frierid’s — water. 
Where have you been this long while? Making your 
fortune I suppose, eh ?” 

“ No, Hayden, [ have not got possession of quite all 
the banks in Liverpool yet. Cash just now is quite 
low. I say, do you expect any showers soon ? If you 
do, I should like to put in for a cool drop or two. Just 
enough, you know, to keep a fellow’s tongue from 
cleaving to the roof of his mouth.” 

“Well, Manning, we can get into a good nest of 
eggs to-night, if we can persuade our friend Baxter 
here to do a small job for us. I only want him to lend 
me the key to father’s safe for a few moments. To- 
morrow morning I shall return the motiey and give 
Baxter a third of the profits which I think will pay 
him finely for his little trouble. What do you think of 
the plan Manning?” 

“Oh, capital! Mr. Baxter; you don’t hesitate a mo- 
ment, do you?” 

“ T confess I have some conscientious scruples about 
the matter.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, don’t mention conscience when in- 
terest is so prominently before you. What harm can 
there be in borrowing this insignificant sum? Why, 
my dear friend, I have often had young bosom com- 
panions who have borrowed of their masters’ drawers 
something like thousands a year! and, mind you, 
Baxter, they never paid it again! Oh, those were 
glorious times. I wish I could find some more’ such 
worthy fellows, for they are enough to do one’s heart 
good. If a man wanteda trifle to make merry or play 
@ game, with these fellows he could always have it 
ready for him ‘ by night,’ And they were well paid for 
it. Come, Baxter, if you want to see yourself elevated, 
and to be called a great man, you must get money; 
and to get money, you must’ make a g. You 
will never have so good an opportunity to begin as now. 
Here are two fine sharp fellows, al! ready for you, to 
drop it back again with a fourfold interest. Come, 
friend, don’t hesitate any longer; everything is in 
your,favour. Say yes, at once, and show that you are 
a friend to your own interest.” 

“Tl think of this and let you: know. Yonder comes 
one of my employers. I must leave you now.” 

“ Manning, he runs away from us as swiftly 
as he would if we had the plague: But we shall: have 
him very soon. He beging to give signs of life, I 
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can always tell when cowards are coming over. If I | old bachelor-like, as he went away. 1am sorry thathe | real friend. I was established in business; I found 
can manage through him to lead that Wilton a few: can find no one who approaches his ideal of female ex- | here a home, and am now beloved by one who values 


steps towards ruin, I shall have my revenge. Cursed | 
rat! ifhe had not stepped into my father’s affections © | 
should have been in his favour, and had access to his | 
gold instead of being an outcast, without a penny to | 
pay for acigar. And the angelic Miss Ellen wouid } 
have honoured me with her divine smiles, instead of ! 
lavishing them on one who has not gallantry enough 

to thank her for them. I'll have them both, and my elc | 
father, too. If I am some years his junior,1 wili, 
teach him that he can’t turn his own son out of doors | 
for nothing.” | 

Perhaps it will be well, before we proceed any | 
further, to make the reader a little more acquainted | 
with the characters who are figuring in our tale. 

George Hayden was an unprincipled, dissipated 
young fellow, who had disregarded all parental instruc- 
tion and advice, and gone whither his own evil pas- 
sions would Jead him, spending all the money that he 
could lay his hands upon, till at last his father was 
obliged to close his purse against him, thinking that he 
might thereby save him from yielding to temptation. 
Manning was another dissolute fellow, and the com- 
panion of George Hayden. Baxter was in the employ 
of Hayden senior and Cunningham. 

Henry Wilton was also one of their clerks. He 
was of humble parentage and poor in this world’s 
goods; but he possessed a noble mind, and had, by 
his faithful attention to duty, fixed himself firmly in 
the good will of his employers, and become a friend 
and companion in their families; and was in a fair 
way of becoming something much nearer and dearer 
than a friend, to an only daughter of Mr. Cunning- 
dam. 

George Hayden had long endeavoured to establish 
himself in the good graces of Miss Ellen, but as she 

1a heart too pure to be thrown away ona man 
who had no higher ideas of life than to live only for 
the present moment, he was rejected with true dignity 
and spirit. His feelings were stirred, especially when 
he saw Wilton successful and gaining a victory where 
he had so signally failed. He swore vengeance 
against hima, and sought by all secret means to mar his 
reputation. One of his plots was to get his father’s 
money and charge Wilton with the theft. 


CHAPTER IL 


“My dear Henry, how do you do? Oh, I am so 
happy to see you, you lave been so long away. How 


have you been? Where is brother Charles? How is 
he? and when is he coming home?’’ 
“ My dearest Ellen, my memory never will serve me 


in answering all these questions. You must take them 
back and send them in single file.” 

“Ah, good morning, good morning, Henry. Ha, 
ha, you rogue! kissixg my daughter, are you? Well, 
fresh young lips are sweet things. Miss Ellen, allow 
an old grey-headed man to fall on his knees and kiss 
the tips of your pretty fingers!” 

“No father, go away.” 

“ Well, that’s pretty talk to your father. Go away, 
eh? go away? I suppose you want to be left alone 
with dear Henry?” 

“Father, you are too cruel. 
menting me.” 

“ Weil, then, my dear, come and kiss your old father, 
and I won’t say another word to you for the space of 
tive minutes.” 

“Now, Henry, you have succeedet. well since you 
have been gone, have you?” 

“ Yes, sir; everything has been prosperous,” 

* And Charles, when is he coming home ?” 

“ He will remain a short time longer in New Zea- 
land.” 

“But why didn’t you remain too? Couldn’t stay 
away from Lllen so long, I suppose, could you?” 

“i thought I would first return and give an account 
of our business, and then go and spend a few weeks 
with my mother.” 

“Yes, yes, that is right. Now, I suppose Ellen 
wants me to ‘go away ;’ so I think I will endeavour to 
make my exit, that is, if 1 can find my hat.” 

“My dear Ellen, when I have made my mother a 
short visit, I trust I shall not be separated from you 
again for many months.” 

“T hope not, Henry, for I find myself almost alone 
and friendless when you and brother are beth gone, I 
miss those pleasant evenings that we used to spend in 
reading and cor. versing ‘ugeti.er; and father, tov, seems 
as if he had lost bait uf iis lieart when you are away.” 

* Theugn Charies aid | have been surrounded with 
life and gaiety, and been in the midst of hurry and 
business, we have often been foreed to say from the 
deep places of our hearts, ‘ there is no place like home.’ 
We have met with many warm friends who have done 
much for our comfort, but, after all, no one could do as 
wellas Ellen! I concluded when I went away that 
Charles would return only in body, that his heart would 
be left far behind with some maiden of a castle or cot- 
tage; but such will uot be the case; hs will come back 


You are always tor- 





sellence. I wish, for my own part, that he would form 
an alliance with our neighbour Mary, for I think her 
well calculated to make any man happy, and to love 
domestic life.” 

* Oh, Henry, but Mary is engaged.” 

“ Kugaged? ” 

“Yes, she has recently formed what many consider 
to be an unfortunate friendship.” 

“ Who is this friend, pray ? ” 

“His name is Hiram Manning. He is a great friend | 
of George Hayden. He makes a grand appearance, but | 
people say he is of the same water as George, of as low | 
character and as unprincipled; but poor Mary thinks | 
him a fine gentleman, and stands by him as firm as a 
rock.” 

“But do her friends not advise her? ” 

“Yes, I am told that some have ventured to warn 
her, but she wishes no one to speak to her concerning 
it, So now no one dares to mention the matter,” 

“ Poor girl, how can she be so deluded? I always 
thought that she, of all others, would be strict in form- | 
ing acquaintances, and especially in entering into bonds | 
of friendship.” 

‘Some suppose that she is not altogether to blame 
in this matter, but that her father has an idea that | 








Manning is wealthy, so he encourages his addresses and | 
| But I have seen too much of that business to be 
| frightened by a few groans and tears 


forces Mary to receive them. How true all these re- 
ports are, 1 know not; but I am sorry Npr Mary, let. the 
causes of this sad step be what they may.” 

“ Yes, Mary is a lovely girl, and it is a pity to have 
her link her fate with a man of vicious habits. But it 
may be that she is not aware of the true state of 
his character. Perhaps some of those persons who 


{ 
| are fond of hearing and telling some new thing have 


gathered up on their own responsibility these reports 
that have come to you, instead of going to her like 
true friends, and reasoning and persuading her to save 
herself.” 

“] am almost inclined to believe, Henry, that this 
must be the case; for Mary, I know, would not become 
a friend to any one who goes fearlessly in the ways of 
evil. And her father, though he loves money, would 
not sacrifice his daughter’s peace to obtain its posses- 
sion.” 


not a man for his outward wealth and appearance, but 
for his real and true virtues—one whose heart beats at 
sorrow’s call, whose eyes lend their tears for others’ 
grieis—one who finds it sweeter to bear a part of 
others’ burdens, than to rest in ease while a sister or a 
brother of huraauity is oppressed. I truiy bave a pre- 
cious treasure in vour love, and I trust that the acts of 
my life shall never cause you to regret your choice.” 

“Thank you. Henry, thank you! I hope we may 
beth live worthy of our blessings, and every day strive 
to gain the holy purposes of life, that we may at last 
have a right to that home above where are no sorrows, 
no separations, and no farewell tears.” 


CHAPTER IIL 


“ Goop morning, my good fellow; how do you feel 
after that glorious windfall last night? Don’t your 
heart ache to think of the thing? Don’t your can- 
science upbraid you ? ” 

“Ha, ha, Manning, that was a fine affair, and no 
mistake! The fellow fell to smiting his breast and 


| calling on the name of his sweet wile, as if he thought 


that would induce us to untie that hard knot in our 
purse-strings, and let out the good round thousand! 
oo 

“Good, so have I. Groans and tears! Yes, I have 
not only been saluted by those from the poor devil 
himself, but from the dear wife and bright-eyed 
daughters; but I never allow myself to hear them. 
If they choose to game, the loss must be their own, 
that’s all I have to say aboutit. Some of the com- 
rades said the fellow would run himself through with 
the first dull knife that he came in contact with, but I 
don’t believe it ; he will want to come back and try his 
luck again before long.” 

“Yes, there is no danger of his doing violence to 
himself, so long as we keep a little money jingling in 
his ears. He will kearn how to steal, soon, and then he 
will be back to give us another lift; but, Mannizg, 
we must return that money to that young clerk of 
father’s, so we can have a friend again in time of need. 





“ True, true, Ellen! We must.surely lend a helping 
hand in this work, How would it do for me to go and 
see her, find out the whole truth of the matter, and 
then use my humble endeayours to draw her away from 
her dangerous situation ?” 

“T think it a very fine plan, Henry, for I really feel 
anxious for Mary’s welfare. If you do no good, you 
surely can do no harm.” 

“ Well, Ellen, I think I will venture to see her this 
very day; so good-bye, dear, it is now time for me to 
be at the office. I will see you again to-night, and let 
you know the result of my visit.” 

Henry went to his employers’ office, where he learned 
much of the character and history of Manning. 


Mr. Hayden related many of the crimes in which he | important characters out. 
had been engaged, and had by his cunning saved him- | 
He believed it was by his means! 


self from justice. 
that his own son came to his present state of degrada- | 
tion; though he used all his influence to keep them | 
separated, he found it impossible. He said that Man- 


F ° ° _ | 
ning was not much known in Liverpool, and it was 


not very strange that he gained admission into the | 
family of Mr. Webster, for he was as artful as a serpent, 
and put on the harmless appearance of a dove. He 
charged Wilton to lose no time, but proceed immedi- 
ately and unmask him, if he would save an innocent 
female from hopeless ruin, 

He went to Mary and made known in a gentle but 
earnest manner his errand. She listened with surprise 
and horror, She had never heard the slightest whisper 
against his reputation. Many professed to be hex 
friends, but none came to her relief when in danger. 
All this was a mystery. She resolved at once to free 
herself from the company of a polluted deceiver. With 
tears and a throbbing heart she thanked Wilton for his 
kind interest in her welfare, by which she had been 
saved from a life of misery, Henry returned to Ellen 
and related the events of the day. She rejoiced that he 
had been successful in convincing Mary of her danger, 
and inducing her to save herself. She was never so 
happy as when she knew that some innocent heart had 
been saved from wrong and grief. Her own pure 
bosom beat joyfully as et the close of the evening, 
when her hand was clasped in his whom she loved, she 
tenderly said— 

“Henry, you know not what happiness I have in 
knowing that I have a dear friend who is faithful in 
the duties of life to his fellow-men and to heaven, and 
seeks nothing for me but my trucinterest. I can never 
fully manifest my gratitude for being thus blessed—for 
having a sacred place in a heart where guilty passion 
has left no dark stains.” 

Wilton pressed her to his bosom and said— 

“T too am richly favoured. § came to this city a 


We will give him a pretty nice sum for his favour, so 
| he may be inclined to lend another helping hand; jus! 
let him put his hand upon some money that he can ca!! 
his own, and then he is our man.” 

“Yes, Hayden, I will go now and pay him myself; 
and mind you, I will speak a word or two for the 
future.” 

“That's right; you go and come back soon, for I 
have a plan or two in my head that I wish to draw out 
for our especial benefit.” 

Manning left Hayden and passed through some of 
our popular streets, flourishing his cane, and elevaiing 
his head into as lofty a position, and putting on as in- 
dependent an appearance as if he were one of the most 
When he came into some of 
the bye-streets where there were not many gentecl 
passengers, he quickened his pace until he approached 
a large pile of offices. He walked along on the oppo- 
site side until he came to one which he took out his 
glass and looked anxiously at for a moment, and then 
passed quickly over and entered. He gracefully touched 
his hat, and extended his delicate hand, as he said to 
the young man— 

“Ah, good morning, my dear Baxter; I have come 
with your money, and a thousand thanks, besides a 
good round sum for yourself. There sir, will that pay 
you for your trouble and anxiety?” 

“Oh, abundantly, Mr. Manning, abundantly!” the 
young man answered, as he looked at the fifty pound 
note, 

“You see, Mr. Baxter,” continued Manning, “ that 
we are men of our word; and more than that, a man 
who once befriends us is no loser, for he gets our good 
will and a generous handful of our profits. Now, Mr. 
Baxter, as you have come out safely in doing this little 
favour, I suppose you will be willing to help us again ; 
or, in other words, you will be ready to add something 
more to your pocket, when we have an opportunity to 
assist you.” 

“Yes sir, yes sir,” Baxter answered, as he looked 
again at his note, and calculated in his mind how 
soon he should be able to open an office for himself, 
if he often made fifty pounds so easily: “ yes, sir, call 
on me any time when wy master is out, and if there is 
any money here you sha'! have it.” 

“ Thank you, thank yuu, Mr. Baxter; yon show that 
you know your ow2 i:icrest. No doubt J shall have 
occasion to call on yor. very often.” Manning then 
drew out an elegant wateh, and said, “Myr. Baxter, | 
must bid you good mor ing, for I have an engagement 
with a friend now in a i+ icoments.” 

He then politely bowed some half-a-dozen times, 
and left the office; first smiling at his success, and 
then clenching his fist and gnashing his teeth, as if 
some foul thought had come into his mind. He hast- 
ened back to his friend, that he might look at the new 
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Jans which were to be brought forth. As he entered 
e said: 

“ Ha, Hayden, we have got ourselves firmly estab- 
lished in good quarters! That fellow is as noble- 
hearted as the most experienced rogue. He says, 
‘Come any time that you are in want;’ isn’t that 
grand beyond description ?” 

“ Capital! Manning, capital! we shall soon have that 
darling Wilton ?” 

“ Curse that Wilton! I too have a bill against him.” 

“The deuce, Manning! he hasn’t been serving his 
tricks on you, has he?” 

“Yes, he has made a deep cut in my welfare, 
as I a few days since learned from this note; here, take 
it and read it.” 


“ Mr. Manning, a good friend has unfolded to us your 
base character. I, with my daughter, wish you never 
to enter my house again. “§. D. PARKER.” 


“Whew! Manning, that’s a hard dose, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, it is like tipping a fellow right out of a warm 
bed on to the frozen snows of December. I 
thought I should have my nest finely feathered with 
the old man’s shiners; but it’s all up with me now, so 
I must seek to fill my pockets elsewhere.” 

“ But how do you know that Wilton levelled this blow 
upon you?” 

“Oh, every one knows it. I cannot even walk 
quietly through the streets without hearing some woman 
simpering out, ‘How unspeakably fortunate Mary 
Parker was to be saved from the grasp of such an un- 
godly man.’” 

“Well, I must confess, Manning, you have come to 
be quite a celebrated character.” 

“ Yes, it is a fact, 1 have; every ragged beggar in 
the street knows and salutes me with some uncouth 
slang.” 

“That Wilton has really dipped deep into your in- 
interest!” 

“ Deep, indeed, and no mistake; he is one of your 
fine Christians who go about doing good. Curse him! 
lf I could once press my hands upon him, I will assure 
you it would be in not a very gentle manner. I would 
teach him a new lesson in religion; one that he would 
not be likely to forget very soon.” 

“Bravo, Manning, I like to see you stand by yourown 
rights! Now, let us put our heads together, and see 
how near we can calculate his ruin; after that, let us 
go hand and fist, and play a heavy game upon him. I 
have for a long time owed hima grudge, and with your 
help I think I can now pay up, interest and all.” 

“ Well, Hayden, if you want to do anything for him, 
I'm just the man.” 

“We will amuse ourselves by writing some pious 
notes to the pretty Ellen, which will make her little 
heart flutter with jealousy, and then she will probably 
invite him to absent himself from the house, just about 
as politely as you have been invited to take yourself 
away from Miss Mary’s heart, and her father’s big 
wallet.” 

“ Good! Hayden ; I will superintend the writing de- 
partment, and do it up in fine style. I will get some 
accomplished Miss to aid me in this matter; perhaps to 
go to Ellen and declare herself the sweetheart of 
Wilton.” 

“ That’s fine, Manning, raise a good breeze; one that 
will drive his hopes to destruction. Another way to 
grind him, is to draw largely through Baxter on the 
firm, then tell him we have lost it all; andif it is found 
out, to charge Wilton with the theft. Baxter will do 
this in a moment, to save his own reputation, for he has 
what all other poor devils have, ‘a pious mother de- 
pendent upon him for her daily bread.’ After all this 
is nicely done, you see, Manning, that Wilton will pro- 
bably be up to his eyes in business. If any of these 
plans should prove a failure, we can easily waylay 
him some night, and let our four hands down upon him, 
like so many huge trip-hammers; or, we can have 
something that will for a moment glitter in the moon- 
shine, and then plunge into his affectionate heart, where 
we will leave it to kiss the warm blood, and be off to 
head-quarters to drink and laugh over glorious con- 
quests! What do you think of these plans, Manning ?” 

“ Oh, they are noble! just the kind; the sooner they 
are carried into execution the better; only let us be 
careful that we do not catch our own heads in the 
trap.” 

“Oh, there is no danger of that! If we are like to 
get into trouble we can sail to America any day, and 
pass for exquisite gentlemen of the first water; but 
before we go we will lighten some heavy bank of its 
burden, or forge a note, or do some other amiable deed 





that will enable us to listen to the jingle of gold.” 

“True, Hayden, we must fill our pockets well, if we 
would pass a glorious hereafter; if we would flourish 
and become the admired of all the pretty ladies. Ha! 
ha! the dear creatures do love, money, and splendid | 

’ b] 

establishments. Don’t be afraid to use your rightful | 
inheritance. If the old man is slow in handing over, 
you must play a game of grab with him. I only wish 
that I had a rich old father that wouldn't own his sou, 
J would give his money a lift now and then.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Morner! my dear mother! I am happy, very 
happy to see you again.” 

“Henry, my son, you cannot be more happy than 
your mother is to meet and embrace you once more.” 

“But, mother, why is it that I find you removed 
from the dear home of my childhood into this poor 
place? What has caused this? I fear some ill has 
befallen you.” 

“A slight misfortune has come upon us, Henry, but 
Iam thankful that it is no worse; Heaven has truly 
spared us from a heavy trial.” 

“Do relate, mother; I am anxious to know what has 
caused this sad change.” 

“Well, my son, I will attempt to give you an ac- 
count. A young man has been in town, who repre- 
sented himself as a great friend of yours; he stopped 
at the hotel, and sent us very polite notes, saying that 
he was impatient to have the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of the mother and sister of his beloved 
friend, Henry Wilton. Previous to this, a report had 
gone throughout the village concerning the fine rich 
young gentleman at the hotel. Every one was anxious 
to see him and to have the honour of an introduc- 
tion; so, as you may well imagine, we were somewhat 
alarmed at having so celebrated a character visit our 
humble abode. But we did as well as our means would 
allow, and received him. There was something in his 
manner, that even at first sight would have excited my 
prejudice, had I not remembered he was a friend of 
yours, and had so much confidence in your stability of 
character and virtuous life. He spent much time with 
us. His attentions to Anne were truly gallant; or at 
least would seem so to those who are not accustomed 
to look beneath the surface of men’s hearts. At length 
he offered his addresses to her, but with as much deli- 
cacy as possible, she rejected him. He seemed not 
offended or very much grieved at his ill-success, but 
continued his visits and attentions till a few weeks 
since, without so much as bidding us good-bye, or 
even paying his bill at the tavern. I was much sur- 
prised at this ; but my consternation greatly increased 
when a few days after, I went tomy drawer and found 
that all the money which you so kindly sent me to 
pay the mortgage on our little cottage, was gone! On 
my inquiries about it, I was told by the neighbours 
that Manning was seen on Sunday, when we were at 
meeting, looking around the house, and then stealthily 
entering by the back way. As he left the tavern so 
unceremoniously on that day, we have great reason to 
believe that he was the thief. I immediately informed 
Mr. Thomson of my loss, and the only consolation I 
received from him was an order, in a harsh manner, to 
vacate the cottage immediately ; as you were then not 
in Liverpool, I knew of no better plan than to engage 
this humble place until you returned. But look out 
here, Henry, here comes your sister Anne!” 

“ Arine, my dear sister! ” 

“ Oh, my dear, dear brother! how glad I am to see 
you. Shall I have the pleasure of acquainting you 
with my friend, Mr. Charles Cunningham ? ” 

“ What! Charles, are you here? ” 

“Tam here, friend Henry, as I myself and one or 
two others present can testify.” 

“ But what does thismean? How came you here? 
Please explain.” 

“Ha! ha! all this means nothing. I came here in 
the same manner that I have travelled with you to 
many other places during the last six months. 

“My dear mother, do tell me all about this. "Why 
is this joking fellow here? I shall not obtain a proper 
answer from him, if I try all day. If you know any- 
thing about it, pray tell me.” 

“Henry,” continued Charles, “if you must know 
why I am here, I intreat ef you to allow me the un- 
utterable happiness of informing you myself. Now 
listen. I came round this way for the express purpose 
of resting my weary eyes once more upon you, or, to see 
if you have succeeded in extracting the whole of my 
dear sister’s heart, so that when I go home there will 
be a thimbleful of love left for a poor disconsolate 
brother. If you have done this, I shall mark you down 
for the most unfair dealing man in the community, and 
shall, in some secret way, seek redress. Well, I came 
here to seek you, and you had not arrived. But, 
Henry, I found those here who have well supplied 
your place; I have learned to love them as mother 
and sister. Now are you satisfied, my dear friend ? ” 

“Oh, perfectly, perfectly, Charles. Ellen, my dear, 
accept thy brother’s thanks for having so warmly re- 
ceived my friend. But, mother, pray how dared you 
venture to receive another of my professed friends 
when you have recently been so grossly deceived ? ” 

“ My son, pure and noble hearts always paint them- 
selves on the countenance, and are manifested in the 
simplest actions. I was very soon perfectly convinced 
that this was a real fr-cs3. I reverence the name of 
Cunningham, because y.-.> good master has done so 
much for you.” 

“ Yes, mother, I have been traly blessed in having my 
lot cast where it is. Mr. Cunningham hag done every- 





thing for my worldly welfare, and also sought my 
mental and spiritual interests. He has indeed faith- 
fully performed all the offices of a kind father.” 

“ And, brother, if all accounts are true, he has, be- 
sides doing all this good for you, consented to become 
your father.” 

“ Yes, sister, that is very true.” 

“ Then I am to lose my dear brother, am I?” 

“ Oh, no, Anne, you are not te lose your brother, but 
he will ever be the same to you as when we played 
together in infancy, or when we bent down to offer up 
our innocent prayers beside our kneeling mother. And, 
Anne, I trust that you will not only retain your bro- 
ther, but will also gain a dear and lovely sister. Will 
she not, Charles?” 

“Yes, Anne, I can truly say from my own happy 
experience, that in Henry’s affianced bride you will find 
a tender and gentle heart that wil) not fail to win your 
love and friendship, and will prove a faithful and dear 
sister. I say this, not because of my near relation to 
her, but because I deeply feel it to be the truth.” 

“Brother, 1 am impatient to meet and embrace this 
kind friend.” 

“T hope, sister, that you and my dear mother will 
both see and know her ere long.” 

“* But, Charles, this Manning has acted the villain of 
the first order, has he not ? ” 

“Yes, he has. But we should be gratified that 
things are no worse; that your sister has not fallen a 
victim to his base hypocrisy, and been left with a bleed- 
ing and lacerated spirit.” 

“ Yes, thank Heaven, she has been preserved. But I 
am sorry my mother’s cottage has gone, for she loved it 
more than any other spot on earth.” 

“Oh, brother,” said Anne, as she fondly put her arm 
around Henry’s neck, “ by the kindness of your friend 
Charles, our cottage has been redeemed, and we shall, 
I hope, soon return to it again.” 

“Oh, is it possible?” said Mrs. Wilton, rising in 
astonishment, and with tears in her eyes, “is it possible 
that Mr. Cunningham has interested himself so much 
in our welfare? And can we again call that place 
home ?” 

“Yes, mother; the walk for gathering flowers this 
morning terminated in a visit to Mr. Thomson, when | 
had the inexpressible joy of being presented with a 
deed of our cottage, and here it is, mother.” 

“Oh, thanks: thanks! Mr. Cunningham. I can 
never repay, but from a grateful heart, this noble act of 
love.” 

“ My dear madam, I am amply repaid for all that J 
have done, in knowing that your heart will again be at 
rest in the home that is so dear.” 

“Yes, dear mother,” continued Anne, with an ani- 
mated countenance, “we shall again be happy, now 
that we are again placed above want. I trust we shall 
ever remember this bright morning as one of the hap- 
piest of our lives, and the noble instrument of this 
happiness as one of the nearest and dearest friends.” 

** My good friend Charles,” said Henry, first kissing 
his sister, and then pressing Charles’s hand, “ receive 
my heartfelt gratitude for this new token of your generous 
heart; my mother and sister will now be quiet and 
happy in that sacred place which tells of joyful how's 
in years long gone by. Heaven be praised!” 





CHAPTER V. 


“Even, my child,” said Mr. Cunningham, as he 
caught his daughter in his arms and kissed her 
“Ellen, what makes thee look so sad to-night? Has 
the mail failed to come on the wings of the wind to- 
day, and bring thee a sweet note from thy best be- 
loved? ” 

“ Father,” answered Ellen, disengaging herself from 
his close embrace, “I have received a letter to-day. 
Here it is; read it, will you?” 

The letter read as follows— 

“ My pEAR MapamM,—Pardon the liberty that I take ; 
you are grossly deceived. The man whom you honour 
with your love is unworthy of you. He is now on a 
pretended visit to his mother ; but this is not the cause 
of his absence from the city. He has gone to sce 
another sweetheart! You may be astonished at this 
disclosure ; but it is true, nevertheless. He professes 
much love and faithfulness to you, but he is a rascally 
hypocrite! If you do not believe this, read a note 
which the lady herself sends you. I have made a like 
disclosure to her, but she would not believe unless she 
heard the truth from your own tongue. I advised her 
to write to you, which she has done. Read and save 
yourself from a villain’s grasp. 

“A FRIEND TO INNOCENCE.” 

“ Have you received the other letter, Ellen?” asked 
her father, as he slowly folded up the one he lad been 
reading. 

“ Yes, sir,” Ellen rephed, “ this is the other.” 

“Miss CvnNINGHAM,—It becomes my duty to write 
to you on « painful subject. 1 have long been the 
betrothed bride of Henry Wilton, and expected ina 
few months to be married. But what was my distress, 
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a few days since, to be informed by a personal friend of 
yours, that yeu, too, were cherishing like hopes with 
myself, and expecting in a short time to become the 
bride of this same Henry Wilton. I shall come to 
Liverpool in a few days, and may take the liberty to 
call on you, that I may know the whole truth of the 
matter. “M.A. M.” 
After reading this letter, Mr. Cunningham said, 


pleasantly : ; 

“ Well, Ellen, these are fine things, are they not? I 
hope you do not for a moment believe them, or allow 
yourself to be in the least disturbed.” 

“JT endeavour not to, father; but what can they 

mean?” 
“Ob, nothing, nothing!” he answered: “some 
enemy is deceiving you. We have known Henry too 
long to be led into the belief that he anything 
but a true and noble heart—one that is far above decep- 
tion. If any one calls here on any such business, in- 
form me, and I will understand the matter to its very 
roots.” 

The day after this, a fine lady, as far as outward 
appearances are concerned, called at Mr. Cunningham’s, 
and informed the servant that she wished to see Miss 
Ellen, privately, for a few moments. She was invited 
in, and Ellen called. She rose when she entered, and 
said, in a tone of affected grief: 

“T am the person who wrote to you a few days since, 
concerning Mr. Wilton.” 

Ellen immediately opened the door of an adjoining 
room, and said— 

“ Papa, will you step here for a moment ?” 

“Oh! pray do not invite a gentleman in,” said the 
lady, springing to Ellen’s side, and almost closing the 
door by force, “ pray do not call your papa; I must see 
you privately.” 

Notwithstanding the rush at one door, Mr. Cunning- 
ham quietly entered another, and said— 

“Have the goodness to be seated, madam; my 
daughter wishes to hear nothing that would be wrong 
for her father to hear.” 

“Qh, sir,” said she, with much agitation, “my 
business is of a peculiarly delicate nature, and I could 
not possibly speak of it to you. I, therefore, will leave 
and call again.” 

“No, madam,” said Mr. Cunningham, with some 
sternness, “sit down and faithfully relate the cause of 


your coming here! then you may leave my house; not | 


before.” 

“Oh dear me! you are very cruel to an unprotected 
female,” she said, looking wildly around, and the tears 
starting to her eyes. 

“T will do you no harm,” said Mr. Cunningham, 
more kindly ; “ say what you have to say, or what you 
know concerning Mr. Wilton, and then you may go 
peaceably. Now answer me. Are you the woman 
that wrote my daughter this letter which I hold in my 
hand?” 

“ Yes sir,” she answered, hesitatingly. 

“‘Have you received the addresses of Henry Wil- 
ton?” 

“ Yes, sir,’ she answered again, in the same man- 
ner. 

“When did you last see him? ” 

“ A fortnight to-day, sir.” 

“You are mistaken, madam. He was here all of 
that week. How long have you known him?” 

“ About three months,” 

“ Your letter states you have been his betrothed a 
long time.” 

“Oh, sir, I am so agitated I know not what I 
Bay.” 

* I think madam, that agitation need not make you 
tell a falsehood. Please to answer this question cor- 
rectly. What kind of a looking man is this Wilton ?” 

She, after some waiting, stammered out— 

“TI don’t know; I think he is short and thick.” 

“You don’t know! Well, if you don’t know we 
may infer that you have not seen him. If you think 
he is short and thick you are much mistaken. Now it 
is plain enough that your story is deception !” 

“You doubt my word, sir, so I will trouble you no 
farther,” she said, angrily, at the same time rising to 

0. 
“ But, my dear woman,” said Mr Cunningham, “ you 
will please remain till you have told me why you have 
come here with this foul lie in your mouth. You need 
shed no tears; relate the truth and you shall go un- 
harmed. Now tell me immediately why you came 
here, or who sent you, then you may depart.” 

“Sir, I confess I know nothing of Mr. Wilton. I 
never saw him. A young: man has paid me a sum of 
money to come with this story. He said Mr. Wilton 
had injured him, and he meant to give him back blow 
for blow.” 

“Do you know this young man’s name?” asked Mr. 
Cunningham. 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, “but, I dare not reveal it, 
for if I do I fear he will seek to injure me.” 

“ Reveal the villain, madam, and I will be xesponsi- 
ble for your safety.” i 

“ His name is Hiram Manning.” 


“I knew it must be some person of his cast. Now, if 
you wish, you can depart. If you are likely to be 
troubled by this fellow, come to me and I will rescue 
you. Before you go, allow me, as a friend, to advise 
you to shun the company of such unprincipled men, 
and to lead a life of virtue and rectitude. You will 
find, if you associate with such characters, that your 
life will be but one scene of trial and misery. But if you 
resolve to lead a virtuous life, to shun all evil, Heaven will 
ever be your protector, and all good people will be your 
friends. I beg of you now to reflect upon these things, 
and turn from wrong doing into ways of holiness, If 
you are poor, come to me and all your wants shall be 
supplied.” 

hese words of warning and Christian love reached 
the heart of this abandoned female, and she turned 
from the paths of ruin into those of peace and joy. 
She lives now, blessing him who did not spurn her 
from his door, but intreated her, as a kindred spirit 
that had strayed away in error, but not beyond the 
reach of love and kindness. 





CHAPTER VI. 

“Ha, Manning! you have come back in haste. I 
have hardly had time to get my dainty locks curled up 
into the finest style. I say, how do they look?” 

“Ah! they look as if they were making desperate 
attempts to have all the fine ladies’ hearts ache, as of 
course they will the moment you venture to exhibit 
your head. I advise you to have an eye on your heart, 
or it will most assuredly be stolen away by some of 
those angelic rogues that are always flitting across our 
path.” 

“Ha, ha, Manning! never fear me. I am too much 
attached to you to be led away into new friendships.” 

“ But, Hayden, notwithstanding all your attachments 
to me, you are sometimes seduced away by sparkling 
eyes, and lost amid the thickness and darkness of 
passionate love.” 

“Well, well, Manning, you must forgive me. I 
confess I am sometimes deluded, not only by the dear 
creatures’ sparkling orbs, so overflowing with life, but 
also by their sparkling diamonds in their tinkling 
bracelets, and the sparkling dollars of the old fathers.” 

“Ha! ha! if I could dip my hand into a good long 


sweet mountain girl who graces a cottage in the 
wilds.” 

“ Yes, indeed, so would I. I would do almost any 
honest thing, if I could retire from this anxious busi- 
ness into private life, and be surrounded by the sweet 
luxuries that wealth can procure. By the way, Man- 


were received by the lovely Ellen ?” 

“Ah! I warrant that her merry heart is by this 
time haunted by thousands of ugly fiends; and when 
the darling youngster returns from his country ram- 
bles, he will meet with thorns instead of fresh roses 
to wreath his brow, and with frowns instead of sweet 
kisses from honeyed lips, and with daggers fora pillow 
instead of a gently-beating bosom. His head won't 
dance about in quite such an elevated position in future 
as it has of late.” 

“T don’t know about that, Manning. He may be 
tempted to raise it still higher. That is, he may hang 
it up with much care in some out-of-the-way corner 
of a richly-decorated sky parlour. Ha! ha! we will 
afford ourselves the luxury of attending the funeral in 
a full suit of deep mourning. But, my good fellow, 
isn’t it ‘most time to.see that young Baxter? ” 

“ Yes,I am going directly; I am only waiting for 
the old fellows to get away to their goblets and rich 
dishes.” 

* Be sure that you give him an exquisitely fair story, 
so that he will deal out a hard roll of heavy bills.” 
“Oh, yes. I'll walk into his affections in a manner 
that will induce him not to refuse his foolish head in 
case I should be dunce enough to ask for it!” 

“Go, Manning, and return in haste, for I shall sit 
here in awful anxiety, without a soul to speak to. 
After a few moments more conversation, Manning 
went to Baxter with his black heart fuil of mischief. 
When he met him, he extended his hand, and, in a 
most affectionate tone, said: 

“ Ah! my dear friend, Baxter, how are you?” 
“Very well, Mr. Manning,” he answered; “I am 
happy to see you.” 

“Thank you,” continued Manning; “I have called, 
Mr. Baxter, to inform you that we have another op- 
portunity of swelling your purse. I should like to get 
a much larger sum than I had before, which, of course, 
will bring you a greater amount.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Baxter, asif banishing all thought of 
right, and bearing in mind only the money he should 


purse, I would condescend to give my heart to some | 


ning, I wonder how those delicately-perfumed notes | 


“You shall have the money, Mr. Manning, but you 
must be sure and return it very early in the morning, 
before they eome to business, because it would be a sad 
affair if they should find out what I have done.” 

“ Mr. Baxter, I pledge you my word and honour that 
the money shall be safely deposited long before they 
should know enough to creep out ef their downy beds.” 

“Well, here’s the money; now for Heaven’s sake 
don’t fail to return it!” 

Manning took the money. and left the place in a 
high state of exultation. When he reached Hayden's 
door, he found it fastened, and he cried out at the top 
of his voice: 

“Hallo, there! can’t you let a fellow come in? 
What the deuce do you lock the door for?” 

“Oh! to keep duns out, that’s all,” answered Hay- 
den, coolly, 

“That's all,” repeated Manning, with a knowing 
look, “that’s all; well I think that’s enough. Just 
look here,” he continued, at the same time taking out 
his pocket-book, “just look here, if you want to see 
something that will make your eyes shine like the 
twinkling stars, and your heart jump with joy. One 
thousand pounds! Did you ever see so much cash 
before? One thousand pounds! Now the highly 
favoured, the honest, the beloved Henry will be levelled 
with the vagabonds of our common gaol. He won't 
meddle with my private interests again, I'll warrant. 
I am going in about an hour to instruct Baxter how to 
bring about the thing in glorious style. But before I 
go, let us have out that bottle of genuine Port. We 
ean well afford to drink the health of Henry Wilton. 
Ha! ha! ha! and we might add, peace, long life, and 
domestic bliss.” 

Those friends and companions in vice drank their 
wine, smoked, and had what they they called a mag- 
nificent time, in contemplating the ruin of a fellow- 
being. After they had enjoyed themselves in this way 
to their satisfaction, Manning arose and said— 

“NowlI will go out and see some comrades, and en- 
deavour to find out what kind of a spec we can make 
on them to-night. Afterwards I shall go down and 
rouse the sleeping energies of that wooden-headed 
Baxter. I shall just inform him, for his own especial 
benefit, that if he expects to live in this world he must 
move—move his tongue in particular.” 

“ But, Manning,” said Hayden, “ you must be very 
careful that we are not caught.” 
| “Oh, I will look out for that,’ said Manning. “ If 
| there is any danger, we'll be off to New York to- 
{| morrow, and leave Baxter to settle the matter 
| alone. But I must be off. Full of business. IH see 
' you by-and-bye.” 

Saying this, Manning hurried out of the room 
| with as much appearance of anxiety as if he had 
| been the greatest business character in the commu- 





y- 

After calling upon several professed gamblers, and 
calculating with them on the probabilities of ensaaring 
some green one from whom they could, by their tricks, 
get money, he went at a brisk pace to Cunningham and 
Hayden’s office. As he entered, he said, in an alarmed 
tone: 

“Mr. Baxter, are you alone?” 

“ All alone, sir,” he answered. 

“Well, I have come with some hard news for you,” 
Manning continued. 

“What! you have not lost the money?” asked 
Baxter, jumping off his seat at the desk, and coming 
forward much agitated. 

“Tt is all gone, Mr. Baxter! Every penny of it I 
have just lost!” 

“Oh, Heavens! I am ruined!” ejaculated Baxter, 
wildly, at the same time walking up and down the 
office, and wringing his hands bitterly, “ I am ruined, 
and lost for ever! What will my poor mother say? ” 

“Oh, don’t be alarmed, my friend,” said Manning, 
soothingly, at the same time stepping up to him and 
taking his arm. “Don’t be alarmed; | will manage 
the matter for you. Just tell your master that Wilton 
has been in the office, and went to the safe, and you 
know nothing more about it. That will save you com- 
pletely.” 

“Oh, here comes Mr. Cunningham!” said Baxter, 
sinking on a bale of goods, and trembling from head to 

foot. 

“Oh!” muttered Manning, now I must save my- 
self!” 

He approached Mr. Cunningham, and said, in a 
trembling voice : 

“How do you do, sir? Your clerk is very mucl: 

agitated. He says that money has been stolen, As | 

passed your doer I saw one of your other clerks taking 

money from the safe. I think his name is Wilton, and 
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make ; “ well, sir, both of my masters are gone to-day, 
and I can let you have a thousand pounds, if that will 
answer your purpose. A man has just been in and | 
id it.” 
‘* Oh, that will be a capital, Baxter. We will give | 
you.a third of-the profits, ‘which will make you quite a | 


rieh mon.” 





“Stop! stop! sir!” said Mr. Cunningham; I will 
spare you the trouble of injuring yourself by telling 
any more falsehoods. You have been watched, sir! You 
have the money! ‘This is but one of a number of vil- 
lanous deeds that you have commited on me and mine ; 
and now, if I did what worldly justice requires, I 
should have yon lodged in prison. to mourn over + 
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evilsof your life. But this I will not do; for I would 
not be the means of injuring or disgracing you. I 
would have you become a better man—abandon your 
evil practices, and live an honest and a happy life. 
‘ The way of the tranagressor is hard.’ If you continue 
in wrong-doing you will most assuredly end a miser- 
able life in prison or on the gallows. Now, sir, you 
deliver up my money, and then go free again. 

Manning gave up the money, and then returned to 
Hayden, greatly disappointed and rest-fallen.. The 
next day they both sailed to New York, where they 
robbed a bank. They were taken, triedjand convicted, 
and committed to prison to spend many long years of 
misery. Baxter was forgiven for his imprudence, and 
the matter hushed up so that it never ‘went abroad nor 
fell upon his mother’s ear, 


CHAPTER VIL 


“A WEDDING! a wedding you are talking about, are 
you—Ellen and Henry?” asked Mr. Cunningham, as 
he one morning entered the parlour and kindly took 
the hands of the persons addressed within his own. 

“ Yes, papa,” answered Ellen, “and we were just 
thinking that we would not invite you.” 

* Not invite me?” he asked langhing. “ Well, we'll 
see about that. You intend to let brother:come, Isup- 
pose, or shall you shut him in the kitchen, too?” 

“ Oh, no,” answered Ellen, “brother Charles will be 
here and Anne, and Anne's mother, but papa cannot 
come.” 

* We'll see if papa don't come,” he said, shaking his 
head knowingly. “ Now, good-bye, daughter,” he con- 
tinued, in a tender tone; “kiss me once. I am going 
away, and perhaps you will not seé me again until 
night, when I shall have to call you Mrs. Wilton, ha! 
ha! Mrs. Wilton, ha! ha!” 

“ There, you have commenced your nonsense, father.” 

* Well, good-bye, Ellen.” 

“Good-bye, my dear father. You may come to-night, 
father.” 

. . * >. * 


Ellen was dressed in a simple white robe, witli | 


but one jewel brightly sparkling in her hair. She 
was indeed beautiful, as she leaned tenderly on the 
arm of him she loved, and whom she had chosen 
as her future protector. ‘hey were united in the 
solemn bonds of marriage, and were about seating 
themselves, when the minister said, “‘ There is another 
couple to be married!” All looked areund upon each 
other in amazement, but none more so than the new 
bride and bridegroom. But their astonishment in- 
creased when the minister procecded to the. uniting of 
Charles and Anne. ‘I'he minister, who understood the 
joke, said, smilingly—“ There is yet another couple to 
be married,” when Mr. Cunningham, senior, and Mrs. 
Wilton, senior, arose, and in a few moments were pro- 
nounced husband and wife. After all this marrying, 
Mr. Cunningham advanced with his partmer and said, 
with a most cunning look, 

“Mrs. Wilton, thy mother. Ah! father can’t come 
to the wedding, can't he? What do you think now, 
Miss Ellen—oh! a thousand pardons! Mrs. Wilton ! 
I say, what do you think now?” 

“ Father,” said Ellen and Lienry, at the same breath, 
“how did you manage to cheat us so? ” 

Ha! ha! that was a trick of my own coining! Did 
you think I should quietly submit te having both son 
and daughter taken? No, no, not I. I was deter- 
mined to have a wife, too; so when this good lady 
came here to witness the marriage of her son, I felt an 


irresistible desire to ask her if it would not be well for | 


us to enter into partnership. So I summoned courage 
to put the question, and the consequence is we are now 
man and wife, and as happy as any of you. As for 
this rogue of a Charles, he has been loving this sweet 
girl for a long time, but they kept it all secret, so as to 
get up a grand surprise.” 

After this explanation of Mr. Cumningham, every 
one was exceedingly happy—dali the young men fell 
desperately in love with the young ladies—everybody 
kissed each other many times—and on the whole, the 
proceedings of that evening were thought to be the 
most extraordinary that ever happened since the world 
wi created. C. 
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FACETIZA. 





A sour old bachelor says that he always looks under 
the marriage head for the news of the weak. 

Tue following is exhibited, in large letters, on a 
shop shutter in London :—“ Mr. 8. having disposed of 
this business to Mr. P., will be opened by him on Friday 
morning ! ” 

EvementTary Instrucrion.—On a day of grand 
popular rejoicing, when the fountains, and the Bengal 
lights, rockets, and Roman candles, had all been brought 
into active requisition, a clever little boy, upon being 
asked which of the two elements he would sooner be, 
“Fire or water?” answered “ Water,” and this was 


| the subtle reason he gave for it, “ Don’t you see the 
| fire-works, but the water always plays.” That boy, 
we are afraid, will never be Lord Chancellor—Punch. 

Wro'p HAVE Tnovenr rr?—A gentlemen who had 
been out in a storm came home wet through. He stood 
before the fire so long that even his remarks became 
quite dry.— Punch. 


“ Day's Crack Lot.”—Day has long been a favourite 


they become to their master, that they have been run- 
ning for a Day ever since.—Punch. 

A CocKNEY tourist met a Seotch lassie going bare- 
foot towards Glasgow. “ Lassie,” said he,“:I should 
like to know if all the people im these parts go bare- 
foot?” “Part on’em do, and on ’em ‘mind their 
own, business,” was the rather settling reply. 

Tue Heicrr or Impupence.—As the Deputy- 
Sheriff ina’ Western Conrt was rapping to secure 
the silenee of two men who were talking, one of them 





| 


1onour, it is impossible for. gentlemen to converse if 
that man is allowed to make such a noise,” an effort of 
| impudence that brought down the house. 

| A “Bui.” on tur Bristor .Bexcu.—A few days 
| since one of the magistrates of the Council. House, ad- 
dressing a man brought before him who did not appear 
| under very favourable circumstances, inquired if he 
| were married. “No,” replied the man. * Then,” re- 
| plied his worship, amid peals of laughter from the 
other occupants of the court, “it is a good thing for 
| your wife.” 

A PLEA For InGRAtTITUDE.—“ There is a pleasurable 
sensation,” said that great philanthropist, Dr. Smell- 
fungus, “in hearing the person who has done us a 
service abused.” “And why, sir?” inquired a lady 
who overheard the charitable observation. “ Because, 
ray dear madam,” was the doctor's logical reply, * it 
seems to lessen the obligation we owe the rascal our- 
selves.— Punch. 

A Coon Burciar.—One of a gang of burglars at 
| Newcastle, just broken up, who is now in custody, 

makes it his boast that, after breaking into a rectory in 

the country, he dressed himself in a suit of black be- 

longing to the clerygman, and so proceeded down the 

village in the early morning, carrying a carpet bag 

containing his plunder; that he met a policeman, but 
| the official, mistaking him for a clergyman, touched his 
hat to him and passed him. 

Ar the late private view of the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition, the secretary, Mr. Knight, attended a dis- 
tinguished person round the rooms of the Academy, who 
was naturally, and with commendable taste, struck with 
Mr. Millais’ work, but did not for some little time com- 
prehend it, when he exclaimed, “Ah! moonshine? ” 
“Yes,” said the attendant, “yes, moonshine! all moon- 
shine!” 

THE new Junior Lord has “come out” amazingly 
since his appointment to the Naval Board. He has got 
a new suit of clothes in which to sit upon the ‘Treasury 
Bench, and his hair is parted down the middle with 
even greater exactitude and neatness than before. It 
is not probable, however, that his voice will ever again 
be heard in the House of Commons, for 

“ As bees on flowers alighting cease to hum 

So gents advanced to office straight are dumb.” 


| Tue Commons AND THE PrERS,—Somebody says 
| that the leader of her Majesty’s Opposition made a very 
neat repartee the other night, and one knows nobody 
} more likely to commit such an act. A nobleman com- 
| ing out of the House of Lords met Mr. Disraeli, and 
said, “ How very dull you fellows are in the House of 
; Commons. You must find it awfully slow.” “ Why, 
| yes,” replied Mr. Disreali, mildly, “ I was really think- 
ing, only the other day, that one might almost as well 
be a Peer.” 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST CRINOLINE. 


“T’vE no patience with these men,” exelaimed Mrs. 
Bouncer, rising in a state of great indignation from her 
chair; “ Here's another article, my dears, inveighing in 
terms of no measured abuse, I can assure you, against 
the horrible iniquities of crinoline. I only wish the 
pretty darlings would lookat themselves a little! Before 
men condemn our costume, why don’t, they attempt to 
reform theirown? They are not so perfect themselves, 
I am sure, that they can afford to throw stones at 
others. Our dress may be cumbersome, unsightly, but 
theirs is downright hideous. I put it to any one to say 
if they ever saw anything so atrociously ugly as a gen- 
tleman’s evening costume of the present day 2” 

Mrs Bouncer’s interrogatory was effectually answered 
by several applauding shouts of laughter, when a strong- 
minded lady, less timid than the others, ventured to 
observe, that “at all events a gentleman’s dress was 
never known to result in the death of a human being.” 

“ True,” quickly returned Mrs. Bouncer; “crinoline 
may have to answer for a few defects of that kind, 
whereas a gentleman’s surtout, or dress coat, may be 
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pees and said to the Judge, “May it please ‘your | 
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trainer. The Horses of the Sun were originally brought | 
out in honour of the First Day, and so attached did | 





perfectly spotless from any similar charge. In fact, I 
may take upon myself to state with the greatest confi- 
dence that a gentleman’s dress never killed any one 
yet—certainly not a lady, unless it was from fright.” 

As we left, the company were still laaghing. From 
the satirical tenor of the remarks that were exchanged, 
as ‘well as from the numerous examples. that were 
brought forward (we do not like to mention. names) in 
support of the absurdity of them, it would seem that it 
is the intention of a large, and influential, and sareastic 
class of ladies to institute a vigorous and relentless 
crusade against the gentlemen’s dress, ‘in return for the 
unmanly attacks that have been made upon the lady's 
erinoline. We only hope it may be carried into execu- 
tion.”— Punch. 

Rapsits IN Parts,—Under the head cf “ Rabbits in 
Paris,” we extract the following, which. is somewhat 
amusing. A gentleman relating the incidents of his 
travels while 9 Paris, says: “I entered a restaurant 
on the other side of the Seine, and ordered a ‘rabbit. 
I was green—verdant as the first cucumber—eyen as 
early peas, or I should not have done this. _The rabbit 
eame, and I offered the Moniteur to an old Frenchman 
opposite, whose eyes were fixed upon my plate, but he 
bowed a negative. The bow puzzled me. It was too 
much. ‘ Monsieur has not been long in Paris?’ ‘No; 
I have just arrived.’ ‘Monsieur is going to eat that?’ 
‘Yes; may I offer you a slice?’ ‘ Monsieur will allow 
me to make a small observation ?’ inquired the French- 
man, with a frightful grimace. ‘ Certainly,’ I replied, 
becoming alarmed. ‘Monsieur, tat rabbit ance mewed !’ 
he replied, with the utmost gravity.” 

NivereentH CeNtuRY ENLIGHTENMENT.—A cor- 
respondent, on whose veracity we can rely, and who 
was present at the interview mentioned, sends us tho 
following :—Readers of the present enlightened age, 
when the penny postage has made letter-writing so 
universal, and national education has imcreased the 
facilities for correspondence among the humbler 
classes, will be surprised to learn that the following in- 
cident took place last week, in a village eight miles 
from Bristol. On Wednesday, as the postmistress of 
the village (who also keeps a shop) was sorting the 
letters for the evening post, a woman came into the 
shop to make some purchases. Having finished, she 
walked up to the counter where the letters were being 
sorted, and laying her hand upon one of them, in- 
quired, “ And what's the price of this one?” “Price! 
my good ‘woman,” ‘said the postmistress, not a little 
astonished, “what do you mean?” “ Why, how d’ye 
sell "em, what be ’em apiece?” still keeping her hand 
on the letter. “Oh, we don’t sell them at all, they are 
not ours, they belong to other people; stand aside, my 
good woman, we don’t allow any one near the counter 
when we are sorting the letters.” “ But I want, to buy 
one,” persisted the woman, “I’ve got a brother in 
London, and he wants me to send him a letter, so I do 
want to buy one of they and send him.” 

A GHOST IN A BELFRY. 

Tune inhabitants of a secluded village of the Mon- 
tagne Noire, in the department of the Aude, were 
roused from their beds one night last week~by the 
“sound of the tocsin”—for such is the pompous 
phrase used by a local writer to describe the ringing 
of the single bell of the small parish church. 

The idea of a fire first suggested itself to the minds 
of the villagers, but as no fire was to be seen they 
flocked to the church to see what was the matter. ‘To 
their great astonishment, however, the church door 
was locked; no voice responded from within to their 
loud shouts of inquiry; and yet the bell continued to 
ring loudly and hurriedly. 

The curé was called up and brought the church key. 
With trembling steps and beating hearts the crowd 
followed their pastor into the sacred building. They 
penetrated into the belfry, and—oh! horrors of horrors! 
the bell-rope was violently agitated and pulling the 
bell by itself. ‘The good priest himself was scared at 
this fearful phenomenon, and his followers, pale with 
terror, dropped down upon their knees and crossed 
themselves. 

It was midnight, the hour when spirits walk‘abroad. 
The priest, armed with his goupillon, ed to exor- 
cise the demon; but all the holy water in the church 
was ‘soon exhausted, and yet the dreadful bell con- 
tinued to sound. 

At length a peasant, more intrepid than the rest, 
volunteered to climb into the steeple, and look at the 
bell itself. As he mounted the dark, narrow, winding 
ladder, which led to the abode of mystery, the terrified 
parishioners below muttered their paternosters with in- 
creased rapidity. In a few moments an unearthly 
shriek from the devoted messenger left no doubt on the 
minds of the people below that he had met. with the 
devil himself. 

As the unhappy man approached the bell it did in- 
deed cease to sound, but by the flickering pale light of 
his lantern he saw crouching down close to the clapper 
a black, monstrous, hideous form, with two yellow eyes, 
which glared full upon him. 

The poor man fainted away, and for some minute 
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an awfal silence réigned in the church. Theti by a 
suddén and simultaheous impulse several men resolved 
to see what had become of their comrade, and.imparting 
courage to each other, rushed .up the ladder: together. 
: On nearing’ tlre bell they fotind’a large polecat, who 
had got one of his fore feet entangléd ‘in the rope; and 
who, in his endeavours to escape, had been the cause 
of all this terrible commotion and terror in the Mon- 
tagne Noire. 
SCHOLARS IN THE ARMY. 

The authorities of the Horse-Guards have issued a 
programme of the branches of learning in which they 
require every candidate for a direct. commission to. pass 
an examination. Latin and Greek, mathematics, Hng- 
lish, French, history, sciences, drawing. These are 
the divisions of human knowledge,’ in each of which 
tlie candidate is invited to attain proficiency ;, but he is 
absolutely required to be somewhat up in-mathematics, 
and in his native language. Henceforth,. therefore, it 
will be necessary that the head*of the British officer 
should contain some brains; but the practice of the 
military profession essentially consists in exposing 
brains to be blown, out. Any intelligent brain has a 
natural objection to this exposure of itself, and that 
objection is overruled by a strong sense of duty when 
the officer who feels it remains under fire, Even then 
it is calculated to disturb the cool self-possession which 
it is desirable for him to maintain, 

Courage, your honours, what is it? May it please 
your honours, courage is thie capability of an impulse of 
opposition excited by danger, excluding the considerr- 
tion of the consequences of danger. Its measure is, cateris 
paribus, the excess of combativeness over caution. Your 
honours expect'an officer in future to know the meaning 
of ceteris paribus; so of course you understand that, in 
the case of two men respectively endowed with caution 
and combativeness in the same proportions, their 
courage will be equal, provided that their intellects, 
among other things, are also equal; and not else. 
Other things being equal, the stupider man will be the 
braver. 

Your candidate who has studied the sciences has 
learned to forecast the effects of causes. It may be 
well that, on duty, an officer should not always think 
too much about them. In action, for example, his 
mind should not be too keenly alive to the effects of 
rifle bullets and cannon shot, and jagged pieces of iron 
shell, on bones, nerves, blood-vessels and viscera. You 
exact certificates of preliminary theological attainments. 
Except in the case of a milifary saint, secure of the 
future, is knowledge of that kind, attended with belief 
in it, likely to augment intrepidity in the cannon’s 
mouth ? 

Considering thése things, would it not be as well if 
your honours were to limit the number of the regiments 
whose officers you necessitate to be educated, and at 
least maintain a considerable Blockheads’ Brigade, and 
a large Division of Dunces ?—Punch. 








METEOROLOGICAL NOTES. 


“ Wat a remarkably fineseason !” is an observation 
we hear on all sides. Fruit trees are laden with blessom 
in one place; and in another we hear of it being set 
and the young crop swelling with unusual rapidity. 

On all sides we haat of its being a very dry spring. 
Water is said to be scarce and the ground dry and hard. 
Three months ago the story was what a ‘bad season it 
has been, sd accustomed are'we torun to extremes. How-~ 
ever, taking it for granted that the early winter months 
were wet, they were not more so than is usual at that 
time; but the last three months have been unusually 
dry—drier than any similar period I have ‘any record 
of, excepting the spring of 1858, when the rainfall was 
less for the winter six months than it has been this year. 
This will be seen by the following table, which exhibits 
the rainfall in inches for the winter season mentioned, 
commencing with the 1st of November and ending 
with the last day in April, as compared with the rain- 
fall for the corresponding six months for the last eight 
years :— 

Winter of 1855-56 ... 
1856-57 ... 
1857-58 .. 
1858-59... 
1859-60 .,. 
1860-61 ... 
1861-62 ... 
1862-63 .., ” 

The wettest month during the above period was No- 
vember, 1861, when 6°10 inches of rain fell; the driest 
was February, 1857, when only 0:27 of rain fell. 
Nevertheless, singular as it may appear, and probably 
at variance with the popular notions of long droughts 
and long wét periods, I have “no recordin the” years’ 
above given of there ever having been more than four- 
teen consecutive days without arly tain, while ‘seven- 
teen consecutive wet days without a dry. one.is the 
longest period of an opposite character. I need hardly 
say that small, almost! inappreciable quantities of rain 
sometimes divide long periods of dry weather; so as 
to leave no greater number of days without rain than 


rainfall, 12-40 inches. 
” 072 ” 

” 

” 


is given above. Even inthe month that is past (April), 
though’an unusually dry one, less than three-quarters 
of an inch of rain faliing, that was distributed over 
ten.'days;. being the 4tix, 7th, 8thy 11th, 12th, 10th, 
22nd, 28th, 29th, and 30th. 

With regard to the progress made by vegetation, the 
present season may be justly regarded as an early one 
up to the.end of April, but a period-of dull and cold 
weather will. easily reduce it to the level of ordinary 
seasons. With me some apple blossom was out on the 
16th April, being three days later than it was in 189,; 
but,..in general, vegetation was.certainly. farther ad- 
vanced at. the end of that month this year than it was 
at ‘the Same time in 1859.’ Asparagus, “however, has 
been earlier in years goné by than it is this season; 
and, ‘on the other hand, the fine weather sent that har- 
binger of spring, the cuckoo, amongst us earlier than I 
ever knew it. I heard it several times on the 13th, and 
some assert it to have been heard the day before. The 
other tokens of spring I need not go into, as it is with 
regard to the amount of rainfall that I beg to call the 
attention of your readers. I confess I look with some 
degree ‘of alarm to the probability of wells, ponds, 
streams, and other sources of supply being exhausted 
before summer is over. Whether this may prove to be 
the case or not remains to be seen; certainly if these 
reservoirs depend on the winter’s rain to feed them for 
this summer's work, there is much reason to fear that a 
deficiency will follow. 

In regard to the absence of all sharp frosts, the past 
winter has also shown us that some oF our ideas were 
erroneous about the tillage and pulverization of the svil, 
for in many instances where the ground was dug up in 
time ‘and received the benefit of the dry weather in 
February and March, it works pretty well—better than 
it sometimes does after frost, when the latter is followed 
by a season of wet weather. Of the well-doing or 
otherwise of crops it is premature to speak ; but at pre- 
sent all is hope, and in many instances the promises 
are flattering.— J. Rogson. 








FARMHOUSE GARDENS. 


Ou, dear to me the simple flowers 

Which bloom in gardens such as these, 
Let jasmine shine in ladies’ bowers, 

And inyrtles fringe the southern seas ; 


Let gentians star primeval rocks, 
And pierce the late-dissolving snow ; 
But give me gilly-flowers and stocks, 
And those sweet gardens where they grow. 


I like grey walls with ivy hung, 
And roofs where flickering shadows play, 
Old apple-trees, where birds have sung 
While generations passed away. 


Thick hedges shaven fine and neat, 

And wild ones where the woodbine creeps, 
All clumps of blossom smelling sweet, 

All grassy banks where sunshine sleeps, 


Tali firs, like sturdy sentinels 
Elms habited by cawing rooks, 
And lilies, ringing various bells 
To prayer and praise in shady nooks. 
Let India boast her fan-leaved palm, 
And Lebanon her cedar-trees, 
Give me a summer Sunday’s calm, 
And garden fill’d with flowers like these ; 


And any song that I can sin 
Will overflood my lips in hii s 
My heart; possess’d of every thing, 
Forget the sense of space and time; 
All sorrow softly melt away, 
Dissolving in a rainbow shower ; 
And I, for one long happy day, 
Dream that I am a@ sinless flower. 
B. RaYyNer PARKEs, 


GEMS. 


Txe'tear of sympathy for sorrow is holy and beauti-~ 
ful; but the tear of joy is ‘still‘ more precious, and a 
diamond of the first water. 


BEAUTY In THE Sky.—It is a strange thing how 
little in general people know about the sky. It is the 
part of creation in which nature has done more for the 
sake: of pleasing man, for the sole and evident purpose 
of talking to him and teaching him, than in any other 
of her works, and it is just the part in which we least 
attend to her. There are not many of her other works 
in which some more material or essential purpose than 
the mere pleasing of man is not answered by every part 
oftheir organisation; but every essential purpose of 
the sky might, as far as we know, be answered, if once 


in three days,,or thereabouts, a great black ugly ‘rain 


cloud were ‘broken up, over the blue, and everything 
well wateréd, and so all left blue again till next time, 
with perhaps a film of mist morning and evening for dew. 





But instead of this, there is not a moment of any day of 
our lives when nature is not producing scene after 
scene, picture after picture, glory after glory, and work- 
ing still upon'such exquisite and constant principles of 
| the most perfect beauty, that it is quite certain it is.all 
done for us, and intended for our perpetual pleasure. 


WE smile at the ignorance of the savage who cuts 
down the trée in order to reach thé fruit; but the fact. 
is that a blunder of this description is made by every 

| person. who is over-eager and impatient in the pursuit 
| of pleasure. ‘To such the present moment is as evéry- 
| thing, and the future as nothing ; hie borrows, therefore, 
| from the future at a most usuridus and ruinous interest, 
| and the consequence is that he finds the tone of his best 
| feclingsimpaired, his self-respect diminished, his health 
ofmind and body destroyed, and life reduced to its very 
dregs, at_a time when, humanly speaking, the greater 
portion of ifs‘ comforts should be still before him.— 
Bishop Shuttleworth, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tre hops in all the districts have made good pro 
gress during the past week, the rain which fell having 
put new vigour into the’bine, which is now fast mak- 
ing its way up the poles. 

Dvurine the recent tour of Pio Nono, the Frencls 
dragoons of the foreign squadron in the Pope's service 
destroyed the portraits of Napoleon, Victor Emmanuel, 
and Garibaldi, which were displayed in one of the 
rooms of a café at Albano. 

Wuen George III. was on his way to open Parlia- 
ment in 1795, there was a good deal of rioting and 
stone throwing, and the window of his carriage was 
struck by something that broke it. The king at the 
time was leaning back, but immediately came torward, 
and addressing himself to Lord Onslow, said, “My 
lord, that isa shot.” “Good God!” exclaimed Lord 
Onslow, “ what shall wedo?” “ What shall we do!” 
said the king, “go forward, to be sure; there is tho 
same Providence to protect us here as there is any- 
where else.” 

Prices in THe 16rH Centrury.—The Chancellor's’ 
salary was £200 perannum. Speaker of the House of 
Commons, £100. The King’s chief carver had £50; 
his chief surgeon had 40 marks pet annum; librarian, 
£10; cupbearer, £20. Minstrels were paid 6d. 
day, and the marshal of the minstrels, 4}d. a day, and 
10 marks per annum. . Superior workmen, or free+ 
masons, bricklayers, plumbers, joiners, had in the long 
months 6d. a day, in the short, 5d; if on board wages, 
4d. and 3d. The ordinary agricultural labourer was. 
paid from Easter to Miehaelmas 4d, without meat and 
drink and 2d. with, and the other part of the year 14d. 
with his board. The yearly clothing of a chief 
shepherd is valued at 5s., of a woman servant 4s., and 
the same for a woman or child. The price of 
gunpowder was 33d. or 4d. per Ib.; saltpetre, 4d. 
A hand gun cost 9s,, a great copper gun with two 
chambers, £85; two iron guns, £25 6s. 8d. The 
price of provisions for the navy was estimated as 
follows: biscuits, 5s. the 100; beer, 6s, 8d. the pipe; 
dried cod, 38s. 4d. the 124; salt, 5d. a bushel; oil, 10d. 
a gallon. In the navy the adimiral had 10s: a 
day ; captains and treasurer, 3s. 6d.; under captains, 
1s. 6d. ; clerks. 8d., and somie 1s.; master and pilot, 30s. 
a month; master-surgeon, 13s. 4d. a month; quarter- 
master, 7s. 6d.; quartermaster-gunner, 6s. 8d.; soldiers 
and marines, 5s. Coats for the navy, 4s.; jackets, 
20d.—Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, af the 
Reign of Henry VITI., Preserved in the Public Record- 
office, the British Museum, and elsewhere in England. 

THE VILLAGE PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

Tix Green Man was the hive of the village bees at 
times like this. Thete they went with the honey of 
rumour and the wax of gossip, gathered -in the fields, 
by the hedgerows, among thé cottage gardens. They 
dropped down by the porch ; stopped an instant to be- 
think themselves; turned a little to this sidé, then to 
that, and so entéred leisurely into’ the dark interior, 
whence you could hear the humming. They came out 
in like manner, unexpectedly, one by one’; some paus- 
ing on the threshold, some taking their flight straight- 
way to right or left; dne'or two geterally about the 
entrance, going of ‘editing, and the hum inside pro- 
ceeding without apause, The wax grew fast, cell 
upon cell, and the honey filled it, and pleased enough 
were the beés ‘with their labour. 

Joshua Baggs, the fat little ‘tailor, with looks that 
seemed to promise an unusual amount of pollen, and 
nectar already fallen to his shate, settled before the 
porch in the course of the:afternoon, and after listening 
a moment to the sound within, walked:forward through 
the house'to the skittle-yard behind. There was no 
skittle-playing going on. A dozen villagers with pipes 
in’ their mouths sat and' lounged upon two or three 
wodden benchés, and Hezekiah, sitting on a barrel 
whieh he had to himself; was i “Tt weré that 
strong,” said he, shaking the ashes from his pipe, and 
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looking into the bow! with his iron-grey eyes, “ It were 
that strong, there ain’t another man i’ Normanton could 
ha’ burst it open.” 

“Oh, come now, Hezekiah, we bain't a lot o’ pea- 
sticks anyhow,” said a tall fellow from his bench. 
“ And yeu'd have to be a precious deal better than pea- 
sticks afore that lock was burst,” replied the blacksmith. 
“It gave my arms a wrench, I can tell you, and they're 
pretty much like iron when you put ’em toit.” “ What's 
the good o’ bursting locks? You'd ought to ha’ picked 
it,” said another of the group. 

“ Ayo, my lad, and we'd all ought to ha’ made our 
fortunes, and would ha’ done, I'll be bound, if we'd had 
the time. I'll pick locks wi’ any man, but the best 
man, but the best man in England wouldn't ha’ picked 
that lock in less than five hours. The old chap gave 
five pounds for 't and I fixed it on myself, three year 
ago.” “Five pound? Lor, it were a shame to break 
it, I say.” “The lock’s not broke, lad; it were the 
staple gave way. Don’t you think I know'd my own 
work, and where "t was weakest. What's up, Baggs? 
what's thee got to tell? ‘There’s news inside of thee, 
T'll wager.”—Normanton. By A. J. Barroweliffe. 

Tue stay of her Majesty at Balmoral is not expected 
to exceed three weeks. 

An American contribution of £3,000, for the relief of 
Trish destitution, has been received in Dublin. 

Tue Prince of Wales has sent a gift of money to a 
Wisbech bell-ringer who was seriously injured while 
engaged at his duties on the Royal marriage day. 

One of the most brilliant /¢tes of the London season 
is expected to be a ball given by the Brigade of Guards 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Sir JAMSETJEE JEEJEEBHOY intends sending some 
first-class thorough-bred Arab horses to England as a 
present for the Prince of Wales. 

PREPARATIONS are being made for the immediate 
erection of the statue of the late Lord Herbert of Lea, 
the public inauguration of which it has been decided 
shall take place on Monday the 29th of June. 

Or the commerce in fruit of this country, that in nuts 
of various kinds forms a very considerable share, fur- 
nishing a carrying trade of at least 10,000 tons. The 
average value of the foreign nuts sold amounts to up- 
wards of £400,000. 

A woman in a balloon recently alighted on a convent 
at Naples, and caused consternation to the inhabitants, 
who were alarmed lest it might be a man inside, intent 
on mischief. They at length took courage, and assisted 
the prisoner out of her difficulty. 

A wapy and gentleman returning from a bali given 
at Marseilles, found themselves overtaken by a thunder- 
storm. To the surprise of the gentleman he suddenly 
found his fair companion enveloped in flames. It 
would appear that the electric fluid had communicated 
with the steel of the crinoline and ignited her dress. 


Ir is a positive fact (says a Warsaw letter) that 
one night last week an Englishman went deliberately 
into a wood between Sandomir and the Galician frontier 
and slept there. When he was asked why he did so, 
he replied that he wished to see whether the life of an 
insurgent would suit him. His decision has not yet 
been made known. ; 

A Loetcat Discovery.—A resident in the provinces 
has given notice to a neighbour that unless he destroys 
a cucumber bed which he has recently formed in his 
garden he will lodge a complaint with the Local Board 
of Health, upon the ground that cucumbers ave pre- 
judicial to the health of persons who eat them, and 
consequently it is the bouzden duty of the beard to 
prevent the same being grown within the township. 

Ir is rumoured in Oxford that her Majesty will 
honour the Commemoration with her presence on the 
17th of June, on the occasion of the Prince of Wales 
having the honorary degree of D.C.L. conferred upon 
him. Her Majesty will, it is anticipated, be accom- 
panied by Prince Alfred, Prince and Princess Louis of 
Hesse, the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, and 
Prince William of Denmark. 

GENERAL GARIBALDI is godfather to 4,500 children, 
and 2,000 boys have received his name, He is honorary 
burgess of 90 cities and towns,and honorary president 
of 120 associations. He has 21 swords of honour, of 
which 11 have been sent from abroad. Since 1859, 
3,000 addresses of devotedness have been sent to him. 
In consequence of the improvementintroduced into the 
cultivation of the land which he at Caprera, 
his annual revenue from it amountsto 8,000f. Origi- 
nally it was almost nothing. 

Bunt Ficut mm France.—In the Roman amphi- 
theatre at Nismes, in the presence of 20,000 spectators. 
The circus had perhaps never presented a gayer aspect 
since the days of the Cesars, but the spectacle in the 
arena turned out a complete failure. It was not, as in 


Spain, an exciting contest between the fury of a savage 
animal and the skill and agility of the assailants, but 
the prolonged torture of half a dozen under-sized bulls 
from La Camargue, which were tormented, pricked, 





and wounded, without their having once succeeded in 


The end of the tacle ap- 


animating the scene. 
to the spec- 


peared to afford a general feeling of reli 
tators. 

Ir is said that Mr. Pope Hennessy has declared his 
conviction that the Poles are in a position to hold out 
during the summer and autumn, but that he doubts the 
possibility of their carrying on the war during the 
winter. The pawnbrokers’ shops in Vienna are said to 
be full of valuable jewels and works of art, that have 
been placed there by ladies to raise money for the Polish 
cause. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


eae raere Lyndhurst completed his 91st year on the 2ist 
y- 





L. P.—To your first question: It is not compulsory, though 
advantageous to the young sailor. To the second and third: 


No. 

J. M. (Mancuester).—Apply for the information to Messrs. 
Mackay and Co., Leaden Street, London, and enclose a 

ped and add i envelope for their reply. 

A Reapsr (Braprorp).—There is a work on the subject, 
entitled the ‘The Incubator,” published in London, and any 
local bookseller may procure a copy for you, if ordéred. 

Surroy.—Yes; it is so reported. The owner of Maccaroni 
wins £100,000 by the success of his horse; the rider has also 
netted £10,000 by the same event. 

Eva—You can reach Paris from London—by steam from 
London Bridge, and the rail from Boulogne—for 1lés.; but 
you will have to rough it. . 

E. Epwarps.—The Prince of Wales did not go to Epsom on 
the Derby Day with any show of state. He occupied an open 
carriage with three other gentlemen, and was attended by 
one servant only in the usual uni livery. 

A. H. Drxox—Gold and Silver Liquid: Grind up gold or 
silver leaf with gum-water or honey, in a mortar, then wash 
away the gum or honey, and use the powder that remains 
with the gum-water. 

Rosert McQueex.—It is impossible to estimate the worth 
of a MS. tale before perusing it. If you desire our opinion, 
forward the MS. to the publisher, with an address to which it 
may be returned if necessary. 

E. R. B—Take a pieee of fine emery paper pressed tightly 
over the forefinger, and rub sharply on the ink to be erased. 
If done carefully, the stain of the ink will be scarcely visible, 
nor will the trace of the erasure be noticeable. 

G. B.—We must refer you to the celebrated Rossi, perruquier, 
&c., Burlington Arcade or High Holborn, for information as 
to the culture of the moustache and whiskers, but you can 
purchase them ready made for a mere song, and save your- 
self the trouble of raising the hirsute appendages. 

Pertet.—The Polish insurrection seems to carry with it the 
elements of success. The whole nation is animated by one 
impulse, and that is to achieve the restoration of the indepen- 
dence of the country. It is not likely to be a work of much 
time, for, with the temper of the Russian Autocrat and the 
determination of the Polish people, the issue of the struggle 
must inevitably, for the latter, be victory or extermination. 

A Cuvrcnman.—However incredible, the story is true; such 
an applicatien was made and exemption from serving on a 
jury list was claimed on the 20th alt., upon the avowed ground 
of infidelity. The following is a copy of the letter addressed 
to the coroner upon the subject :—“ To the Coroner.—Sir—I 
do not believe in a future state of rewards or punishment. 
The law says that I am, on that account, incompetent to make 
oath. Accordingly, I beg to decline x sworn as a jury- 
man. (Signed) “Wiuiax WU1I1s.” 

Aquarivus.—Not since 1857, we believe. The illustration 
given with the paper mentioned, must have been designed 
while the artist was under the influence of Queen Mab, for 
certainly there was nothing in the circumstances connected 
with the Dérby of 1863, to warrant such a stretch of imagina- 
tion as the one you refer to, The best that can be said of the 
picture, which, of itself, is exceedingly clever and attractive, 
is, that it embodies a reminiscence of some brighter May than 
the present, and it may be, is prophetic of it. 

J. S.—To Remove Grease from Books, &c.: Fold up, in two 
small bags made of open muslin, some ashes of burnt bones, 
finely powdered, or of calcined hartshorn, which is ready pre- 
pared at the shops of the druggists ; = ew bags of muslin 
containing the powder, one on each of the greasy leaf, 
and, having heated a pair of or hairdresser’s 
pinching-tongs, of a moderate warmth, press with them the 
two bags against the greasy spot, and hold them some time 
in that situation. Repeat the process if necessary. 

R. S. D.—Tracing Paper: To prepare a beautiful, trans- 
parent, colourless tracing paper, it is best to employ the 
varnish formed with Damara resin. The sheets intended to 
be rendered transparent are laid flat on each other, and the 
varnish is then spread over the uppermost sheet by means of 
a brush, until the paper appears perfectly colourless, without, 
however, the liquid therein being visible. The first sheet is 
then removed, and hung up for drying; the second and the 
other remaining sheets are treated successively in the same 
way. After being dried, this paper may be written on with 
chalk and pencil, or Steel pens, It preserves its colourless 
transparency without becoming yellow, as is frequently the 
ease with tracing paper prepared in any other way: it is, 
moreover, cheap, and its preparation gives very little trouble. 

Cranocren.—No one talks about cyanogen—no one even 
thinks about it; P na in its compositions there are few sub- 
stances that afford more gratification to us. There are com- 
pounds of cyanogen that please the sight, the taste, and the 
smell. You admire that pretty blue bonnet—those exquisite 
blue ribbons. Well, the blue colour is due to a compound of 
cyanogen. You crack the stone of a French pee deli- 








cious is the flavour of the juice that exudes! Do you like 
cherry-pie? if so, you really do admire cyano; for it isa 
compound of it that imparts the flavour to the kernels of all 


stone fruits. How exquisite is the odour of the violet and the 
heliotrope! Here all our pleasure is derived from 
cyanogen, Oyanogen is called by chemists a base, because 
although a compound substance (consisting of carbon and 
nitrogen), yet it plays the part of an element forming the 
grouniwouk of several singular substances. The blue colour 





which the dyers impart to various fabrics is commonly called 
Prussian blue, and is‘ compound of eyanogen, iron, and 


potash, v of plum kerneis is due to 
joe Brae ent I Rr ae 

ydrogen, men rocyanic 
acid—a ofa ful The 


in doses 

tpqennee 08 Se violet and heliotrope is also prussic acid, 
slightly modified. Cyanogen also forms another interesting 
Pp 80 far as war is concerned, for the 
pe caps used in firing guns and cannon are charged 

with an atom of mercury united to an atom of cyanogen. 
HL W.—In « narrative of travels on the Amazon, Mr. Wal- 
lace describes an extraordinary tree called the milk-tree, 
which was one of the first w. rs he saw near Para. The 





brute fo etal andl S08 66» seh. and. v icy pulp, but 
strangest of is the vi which a 
dance when the bark is cut. It has at the consistence of 
thick cream, and but for a very t peculiar taste, conld 
scarcely be ed from the genuine produce of the 
cow. some that had nearly a month in the 


the rich sap was running out in great quantities. It was col- 
lected in # basin, diluted with water, strained and brought 
home at tea-time and at breakfast next morning. The pecu- 
lier fiavour of the milk seemed rather to improve the quality 
of the tea, and give it as good a colour as rich cream; in 
coffee it is equally good. 

S. Hitt.—Gold-beaters’ skin is pospeced from the outer 
membrane of the great gut of oxen. gut is first soaked 
in water for two or three da: nm the membranes can be 
detached from each other by tearing them asunder. That 
which is wanted resembles, in this state, a piece of pack- 
thread. It is then se; soaked in a weak solution of 
 apowre and spread out flat on a frame; another membrane 

then taken, oeullte ah to the other—so that the two sur- 
faces which adhered to the muscular membrane of the intes- 
tine bow together. When dry, the skins are glued by 
their on @ hollow frame, washed with alum-water, 
dried, and washed with a solution of isinglass in white wine, 
to which spices—such as cloves, nutmegs, ginger, or camphor 
—have been added ; rn Fe lastly varnished with white of 
egg. This skin is used c y by gold-beaters to separate the 
leaves of gold when under the hammer; also for covering 
cuts and small wounds, and to make miniature balloons, 

Gotp Tanm.e.—The father of the human family was un- 


| questionably the father of tailors, but he had to call in the aid 


of hisingenious descendant—Tubal Cain—to fabricate the first 
thimble. The best styles of gold and silver thimbles are 
really beautiful articles, ae jewellery, requiring much 
mechanical skill to fabricate and artistic proficiency to orna- 
ment. There are few persons, however, who are really ac- 
quainted with the mode of their manufacture. The first ope- 
ration in silver thimble making is alloying the metal, melting 
and running it into bars of a determined quality, according 
to the character and price of the articles to be made, The 
bars are next drawn out into thin ribbands by passing be- 
tween pressure rollers; after this they are cut in a machine 
according to a lc pattern for the size of the thimble 
wanted, into little flat pieces, tapered at the sides and curved 
at the top and bottom—each the progenitor of a thimble. The 
lower curved edge of each is now upset and slightly lapped 
over with a small rimming machine, so as to form a neat rim 
on the lower edge. All the little flat pieces of silver having 
rims on their lower edges are now taken to the swedging 
table, where each is bent round on a tapering spindle or beak 
tron, so as to bring the two edges close together. This opera- 
tion forms them into short conical tubes, with a seam on one 
side. They are now taken to the soldering furnace, where a 
small clear fire is maintained in a shallow aa provided with 

es for the reception of the articles. A little strip of silver 
solder is now laid in the inside of each, upon the seam, and 
several, one after another, are placed in the fire with a small 
wire poker. The solder soon melts with the heat, and fills 
up the entire seam of the first thimble that is put in; then it 
is lifted out with the wire poker, and laid down to cool In 
this manner the © is conducted until a respectable 
pile of thimbles are thus soldered and laid down in rows on 
the jam of the furnace. At this stage, a crude thimble re- 
sembles @ little conical ferrule, open at both ends; and it is 
next placed upon a steel punch and its lower end inserted in 
the recess of a steel die, where it is swedged so as to turn 
over the upper edges to round its top, and leave only a very 
small hole on the tip. A little plug of silver is next soldered 
in the —_ on the mg as nna a@ small brass box, 
covered wire gauze, is fi upon & gas pipe in of 
the common burner, and the flame which is ™ at the 
surface of the gauze gives out an intense heat. The thimble 
is then b per upon a of charcoal, which is held in tne 
+d me aa “a josta thaflamevtie iaeetee An me 
the tip and then a pe directly upon 
the solder, which melts rapidly and fills up the entire space 
around the plug; and thus the top is formed solid on the 
thimble. In order to make the top more hard, strong, and 
durable, another disc of steel is often soldered on the top of 
the one made as above described. If the thimbles are to be 
chased, this is now executed by hand engraving, after which 
they are transferred to the lathe to be turned, burnished, and 
milled. The indents on the bottom are made with a small 
steel roller, having a serrated edge, and which greatly re- 
sembles a spur. The milling on the portion of the 
side is executed with a broader roller, made slightly conical. 
Those parts of the side which require burnishing are now ope- 
rated with a proper tool, and thethimbie is then taken off the 
spindle and p in a small wooden chuck, which is secnred 
on the lathe and made to revolve with the spindle. The in- 
terior of the thimble is now brought before the operative, and 
in a twinkling the inside surface, which had been dim and dull, 
becomes bright as glass. The thimble is now completed; but 
we must not omit to mention that, during the several manipu- 
lations, it is liable to receive black and yellow stains from the 
steel tools and fire, which are removed by boiling in dilute 
sulpburic acid, then washing in hot water. This is done at 
any stage prior to the finis' touches which are put on with 
a burnisher. Gold thimbles are made in the same manner as 
those of silver, but they are not tipped with steel; they are 
solid gold. 
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